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The Illusion Of The War Boom Should Price Fixing And Rationing 


By DR. L. ALBERT HAHN 


Undoubtedly an increasing number of people begin to consider | 
the war boom as a highly. beneficial phenomenon. 


They see in its 


mechanism a simple remedy, if not the remedy for most economic 


difficulties and especially unemployment. 
through government spending. 


full employment can be create 


“The war has proved a 
t 


will be hard to convince the American peopie that what can be done 


for war, can- ® 


not be done 
for peace.” 
Such and sim- 
ilar ideas can 
be found, not 
only in utter- 
ances by lay- 
men but also 
by men who 
claim to have 
been trained 
in economic 
Science. 

Neverthe- 
less, the argu- 
ment is of a 
typical vulgar 
economic 
character 
which means 
that it is 
based on popular economic mis- 
conceptions rather than on a sci~ 
entific approach. 

It has always been considered 
as the chief duty of economic 
science to demask and fight pop- 
ular | economic illusions which ap- 
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te This !ssue 


Special material and items of 
interest with reference to dealer 
activities in the States of Con- 
necticut, Michigan and Missouri 
will be found im this issue. 

For Connecticut and Michigan 
see page 698; Missouri on page 
699. 





General index on page 712. 
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peal to the masses because they 
are simple and, allegedly, pana- 
ceas. To fight against the “em- 
ployment through spending” idea 
has undoubtedly become increas- 
ingly difficult in recent times, al- 
though its fallacies have been 
demonstrated by practical and 
theoretical experience of cen- 
turies. It is, indeed, easier and 
more comfortable and popular to 
indulge in new spending schemes 
and to promise the “compensa- 
tion” of economic _ difficulties 
through Government spending 
than’ to show the basic reasons 
for these difficulties and to advo- 
cate their climination. I think 
that it is high time to replace 
the “compensation idea” by a 
sound “correction theory.’ For 
not only will the compensation 
idea, if applied in ace Sag lead 
to implications entir unfore- 
seen by most of its” ents; it 
will also prove the more ineffec- 
tive in any severe crisis the more 
one has relied on the govern- 
ment power to “compensate” ex- 


isting maladjustments. 

Coming back: to what may be 
called the “war boom in peace 
time” idea, it seems to us to con- 
tain several basic fallacies or 
illusions. 


War Time Activity Contra 
Peace Time Productivity 


If man works he does so not 
just to be busy but in order to be 
able to consume, to live. The 
worker produces goods which he 
either consumes himself or which 

(Continued on page 696) 
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Be Extended Into Post-War Period? 


Not the least of the many problems that will attend the transition of the nation’s 
economy from war to peace basis when present hostilities cease, concerns the question of 
the. need and desirability of continuing in peacetime the existing price control and 


rationing measures. 


This question is receiving increased attention daily as indica- 


tions point to a successful end to the European phase, at least, of the war in the not too 


distant future. 


In an effort to sound out a cross-section of public opinion on this point, 


the “Chronicle” has solicited the views of leaders in various fields of endeavor, including 
members of Congress, other public officials and representatives of trade, industry and 


finance. 


Starting with this issue, we are privileged to print a partial list of the 


expressions that have been received. These are given herewith and others will appear 
in subsequent issues as conditions permit.—Editor. 


“Fourth Branch’ : 





Of Government 


Democracy’s Greatest Threat 


Creation during the past decade of a “fourth branch” of govern- 
ment consisting of commissions and agencies which exercise legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial functions was termed democracy’s greatest 
threat by A. L. M. Wiggins, president of the American Bankers Asso- 


ciation, 
ference of the Association. 
“No more 
far - reaching 
change has 
taken place © 
in our policy 
since the 
founding of’ 
the republic 
than the estab- 
lishment and 
growth of the 
so - called 
fourth branch 
of govern- 
ment,” Mr. 
Wiggins de- 
clared. ‘“‘This 
is neither fish 
nor fowl nor 
beast. It is 
wholly outside 
the pale of 
the checks and balances pro- 
vided in the Constitution by) 


the separation of powers as | 


A. L. M. Wiggins 
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between the legislative, the ex- 
ecutive, and the judiciary. This 
fourth branch of government con- 
sists of commissions and agencies 
created through broad legislative 
grants of authority under which 
they make rules and regulations 
to accomplish the objectives of 
the general laws which gave them 
being. Their rules and regula- 
tions carry the same authority as 
the law itself. They not only make 
the rules, but they interpret and 
enforce them. There is a concen- 
tration of legislative, executive, 
and judicial power in a single 
body, against which there is little 
or no right of appeal except to 
the Congress itself. At a stroke 


of the pen new directives are is- 

sued, and the citizens must look 

to the Federal Register to dis- 
(Continued on page 705) 
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HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 
U. S. Senator from Ohio 

My own opinion is that price 
fixing and rationing should be 
continued after the end of the 
war, unless the whole thing tapers 
off so gradu- 
ally that when 
hostilities with 
Japan finally 
cease, condi- 
tions are rea- 
sonably nor- 
mal. Undoubt- 
edly there was 
a great infla- 
tion of prices 
after the first 
World War 
because of the 
haste with 
which controls 
were | liqui- 
dated. On the 
other hand, I 
don’t believe 
the period of 
control should 
be long, and I think it should have 
a definite termination. In addi- 
tion to that, the Government 
should be inspired with the de- 


(Continued on page 709) 
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Are We In A Bear D. MacKinnon, M. Ryan WE OFFER 
Elk ae en. | Or A Bull Market? Are Ritchie Officers $5,000 
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Kearney & Trecker It would be a dangerous situation if we all happened to be in| F wade om eo ~ 1 
Mayflower Hotel, Common agreement. These are days when i is almost unpatriotic if. you raed oS @ 464 
. . on’t believe at e war is going to last forever. 

Pittsburgh Hotel, 5’s & Common I am not going to say much about the market in connection 


with the war, because I admit that I don’t know anything about it, Be Fd dA Pp C 
Mit h || ( although I know there is a pT between the ending of the ~__ ws Wal . urcell & 0. 
I ( ¢ & Ompany war and mar- ei eg Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Bell Teletype N. Y¥. 1-1227 armchair ee | rae or reading. ; . 

strategist. Be- The recent battles in the Gil-} 
sides, we have berts and the Marshalls illustrate 
; on the pro- this point. The Gilberts were 
gram one » | taken with considerable difficulty. | | 
Savoy Plaza speaker who | Some military analysts criticized 


is qualified to the Navy for permitting such a | 


Public Service Corp. 
Ps D. A. MacKinnon Mathew T. Ryan 
; 1956 || talk with some loss of life at Tarawa. The Gilbert | y 
3 6s, || authority upon : Islands had only been held since | Donald A. MacKinnon. head of of New Jersey 
*JT..° . this matter. : iis 1941, and we did not give the} th . b : : 
United Cigar Whelan I just want { Japs very much time to fortify Ae An Stitonic Nigga yt 6% Perpetual Ctfs. 
nA ha ieee those islands. Yet they were taken Street, New York City, bank ad- 
er, , ier SSS : aed . | *An address delivered by Glenn | V'S*°"S: has” been elected a vie 
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NASD And SEC In Conflict es So 
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¥ By RAYMOND MURRAY Underwriters Trust Company. } : : 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 


Struthers Wells The conflicts arise over the right of the NASD to fine its New Common 


Common & Preferred . . > : : s a 
members for violating the offering price agreement in the under- : 
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By FRANCIS W. LA FARGE* 


I intend to discuss recent developments in the stock market 
which seem to indicate that the major bullish trend has either been 
suspended for a while or may even have been reversed; the back- 
ground for these recent developments, in relation to the stock mar- 


ket’s attempt to duplicate the pa 
some of the reasons why the m 
ticular time to 
suspend or re- 
verse the 
major trend. 
When the 
stock market 
made a base 
at the end of 
November it 
Was -a_ quite 
clear-cut base 
but it was not 
of the type 
from which a 
new major 
upswing could 
be expected. 
Rather it was 
of the type 
from. which a 
Sait ¥. @% 
roughly 10 to 
15 points was indicated. It was 
not long after the base had been 





F. W. La Farge 


established that formations were | 
created which indicated the prob- | 


able minimum expectations on the 
rally. 

The minimum expectation ap- 
peared to be a rise in the Dow 
Jones Industrial average to the 
138-139 area, the maximum an 
advance to the 141-143 area. As 
we all know the high of the in- 
dustrial average was made on 
January 5 at 138.65. Although that 
high may not be accepted as yet 
by everyone as the top of the re- 
covery, the evidence currently at 
hand points so strongly in that di- 
rection as to be conclusive to this 
observer. If that is so, then the 
fact that the industrial average 
was able to attain only its mini- 
mum objective, despite noteable 
urging by the rails and utilities, 
becomes an extremely significant 
factor in appraising the outlook 
for 1944. 


If there is one marked and 
consistent characteristic that the 
stock market has, it is the one of 
manifesting its fundamentally 
bullish or bearish trend by its 
ability to reach maximum objec- 
tives or its inability to reach more 
than minimum objectives. Thus, 
if the fundamental trend is bear- 
ish, intermediate declines can be 


ttern of the first World War, and 
arket may have chosen this par- 


| counted upon to reach at least the 
maximum objectives and _ fre- 
4 quently run beyond them by mod- 
est amounts. 
| Intermediate advances in bull 
markets will perform in a similar 
manner. Advances or declines 
against the fundamental trend. 
however, attain only their mini- 
mum objectives. Recent exam- 
ples are to be found on the bear 
side in the recovery in the sum- 
mer of 1941, which reached its 
minimum objective of 130 but 
could not attain its maximum of 
135 and on the bull side in the 
minor reaction of November, 1942, 
which did not even attain its min- 
imum objective. The minimum 
objective of the advance that ter- 
'minated last July was 135, the 
| maximum 140-143. The maximum 
'and the usual excess were ob- 
tained. The minimum objective 
of the last leg downward in the 
bear market, which ended in 
April, 1942, was 102, the maxi- 
mum 90-95. The maximum was 
obtained. It is this extremely con- 
sistent habit of the market which 
attaches such considerable sig- 
nificance to the top of the recov- 
ery from the November 30 lows 
having been made in the 138-139 
area and not in the 141-143 area. 
This is not by any means the 
only argument for believing that 
the bullishness of the fundamental 
trend has been at least suspended 
for the time being and that it may 
have given away to a_ bearish 
trend. Probably most of the other 
arguments on the _ subject are 
familiar to you. Aside from the 
Dow Theory interpretation, which 
needs a decline below 129.57 for 
the industrial average and 31.50 
for the rail average to become 
positively bearish, there is the 
length of the period of divergence 
between the industrial and rail 


*An address delivered by Mr. 
| La Farge, Market Analyst of Tri- 
| Continental Corporation of this 
| city, at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Customers’ Brokers on 
Feb. 8, 1944. 

(Continued on page 712) 

















sub- 
ca- 


tries at 

stantial 
pacity, pro- 
vide the es- 
sentials of life 
for all its own 


citizens, and 
help foreign 
peoples who 
are starving 


and unable to 
pay for sup- 
plies. There 
will be a tow- 
ering demand 
foraworld de- 
livered from 
chronic de- 
pression. 
Where will 
the money 
come from?” 


Stuart Chase 





“After the war,’ says Mr. Chase, 


“America will need to maintain full employment, operate its indus- 


O————————————qcx“™ 


people, and the work of their 
machines.” He thinks the modern 
miracle of war production is 
teaching us that “whatever is 


physically possible is financially 
possible.” 


Where Is the Money Coming From? 


Problems of Post-War Finance as Seen by Stuart Chase | 


By WILLIAM GARFIELD LIGHTBOWNE 

Stuart Chase, widely known writer on economic subjects, has | 
been making a study of post-war economic and financial problems | 
for the Twentieth Century Fund, the results being published in a_ 
series of reports of which the third is now before us, titled: “Where 
Is the Money Coming From?” 


| 
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The only thing we can | 


not afford, he declares, is a great) 


'mass of unemployed workers. 

It is fallacious, says the author, 
to judge the finances of a nation 
by the same standards one would 
|apply to an individual. An indi- 
| vidual 


| long as it has labor and resources. 


near 
carry 


that even nations 
bankruptcy can 


show 
financial 


may go bankrupt, but aj} 
ination can never be bankrupt so} 


He points to the example of Ger- | 
many, Italy, Japan and Russia to | 


out tremendous programs of in-| 


| dustrial expansion and prepara- 


Mr. Chase’s answer to this ques-/| tion for war by putting all their 
tion is: “From the work of the} 


(Continued on page 697) 





to nullify the rule. 


Dealers Confident SEC Will 
Rescind NASD 5% Profit Rule 


Advices received from Philadelphia as this issue of the 
“Chronicle” goes to press indicate that the SEC has not yet 
made known the action it contemplates taking with respect 
to the request of the New York Security Dealers Association 
that the Commission either abrogate the NASD’s 5‘% profit 
limitation decree or call a hearing to enable the Association 
to enlarge on its contention that the decree is tantamount 
to a rule and cannot, therefore, become effective unless and 
until the membership approves it in the manner called for 
by the Maloney Act and the Association’s by-laws. 
groups of dealers have withheld taking independent action 
in the matter because of their confident feeling that the SEC 
can arrive at only one conclusion—that the decree is nothing 
more nor less than a rule, and abrogate it. 

The “Chronicle” feels it is most unfortunate that other 
Associations and dealer groups have taken this attitude and 
left the whole job up to the New York Security Dealers As- 
sociation. All Associations (and groups of dealers) through- 
out the country should have followed the lead of this As- 
sociation, and still should make formal demand on the SEC 


Other 


It is interesting to note in passing that the “Chronicle” 
has received letters from a large number of Congressmen 
evincing interest in the 5% rule. 
of the letters on the subject which have appeared in these 
columns. All of which bears out the opinion the “Chronicle” 
previously expressed, i.e., that Congress will not sit back 
and see the little dealers destroyed and the market for the 
securities of small corporations impaired. 


Some requested copies 


INC. 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 31-1203 








-*Du Mont Laboratories 





Moxie Co. 
Emerson Radio 
Mokan 


*Memo on Request 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype, N. Y. 1-2480 




















TRADING MARKETS 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Gisholt Machine Co. 
Bartgis Brothers 
Haloid Co. 


Meezcélo= 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 














SUGARS 


as we see them 


Copies on Request 


DUNNE & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 i 



































Pacific C 
Securities 


WYETH & CO. 


‘Since 1893" 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
» Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 








Panama Coca-Cola 
$1 dividend 
paid January 15, 1944 


Dividends 1943—$4.50 
- 1942— 3.65 


Approximate selling price 31 


Holt, ROSE & TROSTER 


' Established 1914 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: ~ Teletype: 














BOwling Green 9-7400 NY 1-375 











American Cable 
and Radio 
Warrants 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 

61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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il aae 
Warp «Co. 


ACTUAL TRADING 
MARKETS 


Stromberg Carlson 

Emerson Radio 

Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Vertientes Camaguey Sugar 
Moxie Com. & Pfd. 

Elastic Stop Nut Com. & Pfd. 
Mokan “A” 

“Du Mont Laboratories “A” 
“Merchants Distilling 
*Crowell Collier Pub. 

P. R. Mallory 

Peoples Light & Power Pfd. 
“General Instrument 
*Hartford Empire Co. 
Maryland Casualty 

*Long Bell Lumber 
“Southwest Lumber Mills 








Botany Worsted “A” and Pfd. 
Triumph Explosives 
Pollak Manufacturing 
Lanova Corp. 

South Shore Oil 

Hearst Pfd. 

Auto Car 

Remington Arms 

Aeronca Aircraft 
American Export Airlines 
Eastern Corp. 

Magazine Repeating Razor 
*Great American Industries 
R. Hoe & Co. 

*Kellett Aircraft 

Left Candy 

Majestic Radio 
*Mid-Continent Airlines 
National Airlines 
Northeast Airlines 
Northrop Aircraft 
Petroleum Heat & Power 
Rohr Aircraft 

United Cigar Whelan 
Vicana Sugar 

Giddings & Lewis 
Warner & Ewasey 

Bendix Home Appliances 
Haloid 

“Richardson 

*Haskelite 

*Doyle Machine Tool 
*Metal & Thermit 

A. E. Staley 

Auto Ordnance 

Harvill Corp. 

Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 








Missouri Pac. 4s, 5'%4s, 54/28 
Central R. R. of N. J. 4s, 5s 
St..Lovis, San Francisco 
4s, 414s, 5s 
Chicago, N. W. 4%%s 
Baltimore & Ohio 4's, 5s 
Morris & Essex 4's 














Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
*Central Electric & Tel. 
Southwest Pub. Serv. 

N. E. Pub. Serv. 6% & 7% Pfd. 
Conn. Light & Power 

Syracuse Transit 

American Utility Service Pfd. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 

Iowa Southern Util. Com. 
Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 

*Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd. 
United Lt. & Rys. W.I. 


Inland Power & Light 6s 
Washington G. & E. 6s 1960 
Indiana Limestone 6/52 
Central Public Utilities 514s 
Associated Gas & Elec. Issues 
Chicago Tractions, All Issues 


Phone or wire orders at our 
expense 


“Circular on Request 





| i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Telephone HAnover 2-4300 


We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Teletype NY 1-5 











Long Distance 238-9 


AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 
Stock Bought and Sold 


m= BANKERS BOND 


INCORPORATED 
18th FLOOR, KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG, 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Bell Teletype LS 186 























WarpDsCo. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 

120 Broadway, N. Y. Established 1926 

REctor 2-8700 Teletype NY 1-1288 
Direct Wires to 

BOSTON — HARTFORD — PHILA. 


i 











NEW YORK. 
One Wall Street 





Now being distributed 


Manual of St. Louis Bank Stocks 


1944 Edition 
Copy available upon request 


We specialize in St. Louis Bank Stocks 
as well as other St. Louis securities 
and will welcome your inquiries 


G. H. WALKER & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
ST. LOUIS 


Broadway and Locust St. 


PROVIDENCE 
32 Custom House St. 





| 
| 


Permutit Co. 
Mortbon Corp. 

S. H. Kress & Co. Pfd. 
National Casket Co. 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Interstate Natural Gas Co. 


American Cyanamid Co. Pref. 


Bristol & Willett 


Established 1920 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
115 Broadway 
NEW YORK 6 
Telephone BArclay 7-0700 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1493 








FREE CHART 


“Business Booms & 
Depressions”’ 


During All Wars from 1775 
to 1944 


A Graphic Picture Of American | 
Business And Financial Cycles| 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


16 Court St., B’klyn 2, N. Y. 1! 
Telephone—TRiangle 5-5054. | 


~ Hp 

















Salesman 


With many years’ experience 
selling over-the-counter secur- 
ities seeks connection with | 
New York, New Jersey or 
Philadelphia non-member 

| house. Large private clientele; 

| excellent record. Drawing ac- 

| count against commission. 

| Box A 11, Commercial & Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, 25 Spruce 


St., New York 8, N. Y. 











in present low interest rates. 


low in yield. ‘ 
the bond market this year. 


quota of Gov- 
ernment War 


particularly 
those of the 
Fourth War 
Loan drive 
now under 
way, what can 


from issues 
outside the 
field of Gov- 
ernments? 


Municipals 


The munic- 
ipal bond mar- 
ket has been 

greatly re- 
Roger W. Babsow = Guced in vol- 
ume since our entry into the 
war. Municipalities have been un- 
able to obtain materials with which 


construction for town and city 





—1' still. Purchases of new fire fight- 


Advice On Bonds 


Babson Favors Second Grade Issues 


BABSON PARK, FLA.—I do not expect any near term change 
While Government financing contin- 
ues to dominate the high grade investment field, top grade municipal, 
railroad, industrial and utility bonds will remain high in price and 
In all probability medium grade issues will feature 
Assuming that investors are buying 





their full? 


Series bonds, | 


they expect) 





ing equipment, traffic signal sys- 
tems and. other safety devices 
have, likewise, been restricted. 
In addition to the difficulties in 
obtaining priorities,taxpayers 
have insisted that municipal 
spending be kept at a minimum. 
As a result many cities and states 
have built up substantial reserves, 
cut their indebtedness and im- 
proved their general fiscal posi- 
tion. . 

Institutional demand for munic- 
ipals has fallen off sharply due to 
the greater attractiveness of Gov- 
ernment bonds. To offset this 
there has been an increase in the 
purchases of municipals by indi- 
vidual investors. Higher tax rates 
have forced many .wealthy inves- 
tors into these bonds. Banks have 
also been increased buyers of mu- 


nicipals. Lack of new municipal 


to make improvements. Normal issues, plus demand for bonds of 
'this type, has resulted in very 


requirements, usually financed by high prices. There has been some 
bond issues, has been at a stand-' recession since last October, but 


(Continued on page 706) 








Russ & Co. Admiis 
West As Partner 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. — Russ 
and Company, Frost National 
Bank Building, announce that 
Charles L. West has been admitted 
to the firm as general partner in 
charge of the municipal bond de- 
partment. Mr. West was formerly 
manager of the San Antonio office 
of Crummer & Company, Ine 

—— $$ 


Doolitile, Schoellkopf — 
To Admit Wm. Duryea — 


William M. Duryea, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
will be admitted to partnership in 
Doolittle, Schoellkopf & Co., 
members of the Exchange, on 
March Ist. The firm maintains 
offices at Liberty Bank Building 
in Buffalo and 120 Broadway, New 
oe City, as well as in Lockport, 








Attractive Situation 


Empire Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company offers attractive possi- 
bilities according to a detailed 
memorandum being distributed by | 
Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., 120 


Broadway, New York City. Copies | 
of this interesting memorandum | 
may be had upon request from | 
Hill, Thompsen & Co., Inc. 





BOSTON 





Art Metal Construction 
Bird & Son 
Christiana Securities Co. 
Remington Arms Co. 
United Elastic Corporation 
United Stockyards Preferred 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 











DALLAS 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Southern Union Gas Common 
So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Dallas Ry. & Terminal 6% 1951 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities 
RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Houston - San Antonio 








PHILADELPHIA 








We maintain markets in: 


Derby Gas & Electric Common 


*Southwestern Public Service 
Ccemmon 


“Delaware Power & Light 


Common w.. i, 


*Memo on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Erchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 
Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. WH 3-7253 

















Cashier Available 
March Ist 
Cashiering for 38 years 
Wall Street with but 2 houses. 
Experienced in Outgoing and 
Incoming Deliveries. 


Transfers. 
Position Record. 


Write Box B 1, Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Spruce 


St., New York 7, N. Y. 











Wall Street Cashiers 
Get Slate For 1944 


The Nominations Committee for 
The Cashiers’ Association of Wall 
Street, Inc., of which Alvin H. 
Turton is Chairman, has presented 
its slate for officers, directors and 
Nominations Committee for 1944 
as follows: 

For President, M. Waldbillig, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; First 
Vice-President, Ralph Jones, E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Inc.; Second Vice- 
President, Joseph F. Hughes. Blair 
& Co., Inc.; Secretary, Walter H. 
Stohl, H. L: Allen & Co.:; Treas- 
urer, Daniel Breitcart, F. Eber- 
stadt & Co., Inc. 

For directors: Fred W. Q. Birt- 


well, Joseph Costa, Leo P. Deig- 


P. Keely, Thomas B. MacDonald 
and W. Vanek. 

Nominations Committee: Am- 
brose J. Verlin, Chairman; Alfred 
G. Ernst and Frank J. Martin. 

Other members of the 1943 
Nominations Committee, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Turton, are Harry D. 
Milbank and George J. DuBois. 


© 


‘nan, M. Leslie Denning, Thomas « 


t 
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WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
| MR. DONALD MACKINNON 


IN CHARGE OF OUR GOVERNMENT BOND DEPARTMENT 
HAS BEEN ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 
AND THAT 


| MR. MATTHEW T. RYAN 
HAS BEEN ELECTED TREASURER OF OUR FIRM 





J. A. RITCHIE Co., INC. 
7O PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


TEL. WHITEHALL 4-2773 
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CHICAGO TRACTIONS 


All Issues 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Analysis of Current Situation on Request 


CRUTTENDEN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





. bp ange and Chicago Stock Exchange eh Private 
earborn 0500 ires to— 
Tidotene 209 South La Salle Street wank aan 
_ Chicago 35 _ Chicago 4, , Illinois West Coasts 














|’ Restoration Of Fiscal Sanity 
Nation’s Primary Task: Bricker 


Says Solution Of Post-War Debt And Employment 
Problem Demands Strict Adherence To Fiscal and Tax 
Policies Which Will Stimulate And Encourage Venture 
Capital And Private Enterprise — Confident Of 
Republican Victory In Noveniber And Avers That 
Principal Need Is Defeat Of New Deal Philosophy Of 


Government 


Holds Balanced Federal Budget Will Create More Jobs Than Combined 
Government Projects And Calls For Legislation Prohibiting Strikes 
In Wartime—Blasts New Dealers “Compensatory Budget’ And “We 
Owe It To Ourselves” Debt Theories 


By JOHN W. BRICKER* 


We meet tonight in memory of the immortal Lincoln, 
of the Republican Party. 
He glorified American opportunity. 
and we take inspiration from his life and service. Only history will 
fully reveal his great contribution to civilization. But we do know 
that he added immeasurably to the cause of freedom. His life was 
permeated @ 


founaer 
He personified the great common man. 
His spirit still lives in our party 










with a deep it create conditions which will 
and abiding enable our people individually 
faith in his and hopefully to find their own 
fellowman. | way? Shall we continue our 
He __—ibelieved | march toward absolutism or shall 
that the Con- '| we preserve the free atmosphere 
stitution and which our people have breathed 
the founda- |since our country was founded? 


Bj Shall we maintain a great gov- 

‘|ernmental structure to which we 
. | are servile or shall we establish 
conditions which will enable us 


tion principles 
of the Repub- 
lic were ade- 
quate in times 


of great stress to remain ae great. self-reliant 
and strain. people? 

He proved The New Deal has clearly pre- 
that under sented these issues.- From. the 
them our days of the ill-starred NRA, our 
people could people have been bewildered and 
wage war and oppressed by the edicts and de- 
emerge free. John W. Bricker crees of a power-seeking govern- 


Lincoln de- 

fined the function of government 
in these terms: “to lift artificial 
weights from all shoulders; to 
clear the paths of laudable pur- 
suit for all; to afford all an un- 
fettered start and a fair chance 
in the race of life.” 


A cleavage exists today in our 
country which is fraught with 
greater consequences to our fu- 
ture as a nation than at any time 
since Linceln’s day. That cleav- 
age cuts across our political, 
economic and social life. The 
question confronting every indi- 
vidual citizen and every legis- 


ment, determined to become their 
master.. Let not these issues be 
evaded. They must be presented 
to the American people. The 
Republican Party in the coming 
campaign will take its stand on a 
platform, “To afford all an un- 
fettered start and a fair chance in 
the race of life.” The Republican 
Party is the liberal party in 
America. The New Deal is re- 
actionary. It reaches back for 
centuries to old world devices for 
extending its power and depriv- 
ing people of their rights. We 
must win this war. We will win 
with honor. To win by avoiding 


lative leader may be simply} the issues would be a hollow 
stated. Shall government direct | victory indeed for America. The 
the lives of our people or shall| New Deal is the American 


*Speech made by Governor 
Bricker of Ohio in Washington. | 
D. C., on Feb. 10, 1944. | 





counterpart of the sweep of abso- 


'lutism which has destroyed so 
(Continued on page 710) 











Like Armies, 
Dealers Need Supply Lines 







Sata SECURITIES are the all-essential material with which deal- 
ers work, it is today more important than ever that they have 
adequate supply lines. And there are definité reasons why vou 
should consider us in this respect: 






First, we know that we ourselves could not exist without 
the cooperation of our dealer friends—and we act accord- 
ingly. 

Second, we are frequently able to meet requirements because 
we always carry a broad list of bonds in inventory, and 
because we know what bonds are being sold by the wide- 
spread list of customers with whom we deal. As members 
of the New York Stock Exchange we, of course, also 
execute orders in listed bonds on that exchange. 









Candidly, we invite you to test the sincerity of these statements 
the next time you have an inquiry which you cannot fill. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 









744 Broad Street 
NEWARK 











GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, 
PUBLIC UTILITY AND INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 








Members New York Stock Exchange 








New Deal “Incapable” And Peril To Labor 
Says Brotherhood Of Carpenters 


The General Executive Board of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, AFL, at its annual meeting in Lakeland, Florida, 
on Feb. 13, adopted a statement on the coming Presidential campaign, 





and described the New Deal as “incapable” and led by “visionaries,” 
said an Associated Press dispatch from Lakeland, Florida, which went 
on to say: 
The statement, introduced by® 
William L. Hutcheson, Interna- . 
tional President of the union and | NY Security Dealers To 
First Vice-President of the AFL, | 
said that labor demanded from | Hear Talman Of TWA 
both national political parties a) 7 
six-point program, as follows: At Annual Dinner 
The preservation of free enter- | , ; 
rise. | E. Lee Talman, Executive Vice- 
P |President of Transcontinental & 
the abatement of OuEQRUCEACY. | Western Air, Inc., will address 
The halt of paternalism. piberren and guests of the New 
The creation of post-war jobs| York Security Dealers’ Associa- 
through private industry. tion tonight (Thursday) at the or- 
The maintenance of labor’s so- | ganization’s 18th annual banquet, 


cial gains. | at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, it 
| was announced by Frank Dunne, 
pga captentioay of our national | | President of the aroun. 


Mr. Talman, the first air trans- 
| portation executive to be the Se- 
|curity Dealers’ guest speaker, will 
'discuss aviation’s future and the 
war activity of the industry. His 
address will be broadcast over 
station WHN from 10 p.m. to 
10:30 p.m. 


Mr. Talman has heois Executive 
Vice-President of TWA _sinae 
January, 1943. He joined the air- 


Asserting that “labor wants a 
change” in the next election, the | 
statement denounced the “over- all | 


paternalism” of the New Deal as 
a “stealthy threat to the continued 
freedom of organized labor.” 

The statement also accused the 
Administration of playing a “mis- 
chievous game of politics” in the 


suing policies which promoted 
division in labor ranks and main- 
taining “palace favorites” among 
labor leaders to whom 


upon union executives “who have 
refused to toe the Administration 





line.”’ 


internal affairs of unions by pur-| 


it gave. 
“breaks,” while visiting reprisals | 


line in 1939 as Treasurer and was 
|elected a Vice-President and a 
Director in October of that year. 
Prior to his TWA affiliation, Mr. 
Talman was President of Indus- 
trial Supplies, Inc., an affiliated 
company of Calloway Mills, one 
'of the largest cotton mills in the 
|United States, and previous to 


‘that connection was Assistant 




















AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 











CANADIAN 
PACIFIC | 
RAILWAY | 


Common 
Perpetual 4% 

4s, 1949 

3'%s, 1951 

4\4s, 1960 

5s, 1954 








| 
| 
j 
| 
! 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM S8t.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-09380 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 


New York Montreal Toronto | 











American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
Eastern Sugar Associates, Com. 
Lawrence Portland Cement 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 
Penn. Bankshares & Sec. Pfd. 
Universal Match 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 





















Blinn Vice-President 
Of Publicker Alcohol 


Charles P. Blinn, Jr., retired 
Executive Vice-President and di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Na- 





























Chas. P. Blinn, Jr. 


tional Bank, has been appointed 
Vice- President in charge of fi- 
nance of the Publicker Com- 
mercial Alcohol Co. of Philadel- 
phia. ; 

ee EEC . > 

Attractive Situation 

Capital stock of Pollak Manu- 
facturing offers interesting possi- 
bilities, according to a detailed 
discussion of the situation pre- 
pared by Raymond & Co., 148 
State Street, Boston, Mass. Copies 
of this study may be had upon 
request from Raymond & Co. 





Treasurer of the Bendix Corpora- 
tion. 

Other speakers scheduled for 
the dinner are: Herbert Allen, 
of Allen & Co., who will intro- 
duce Frank Dunne, Dunne & Co., 
President of the Assn., as toast- 
master; Lt. Jack M. Smith, U.S. 
Army, recently returned from 
overseas; Perry E. Hall, partner 
in Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
co-Chairman of the Finance Di- 
vision of the American Red 
Cross; Commander Edward B. 
Harp, U.S.N., who served aboard - 
the U. S. S. Hornet from its com- 
missioning in October, 1941, to 
its sinking. 
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41 Broad Street, New York 4 





SPECIALISTS 


In 


Real Estate Securities 


Since 1929 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 








HAnover 2-2100 








Real Estate Securities 


(Editor’s Note: Attention is called to the fact that although 
a portion of last week’s column dealt with developments 
concerning the General Motors loft building on 57th St., 


New York City, the article 
Broadway Motors Building as 


It is doubtful if the destruction of equities brought about by the | 
depression ot the thirties had anywhere a more disastrous effect than | 
of dollars invested in equities in | 


in the real estate field. Millions 


inadvertently mentioned the 
the subject of the discussion.) 


prime properties were wiped out entirely. 


Peace Talks Belween Russia And Finland 
Reported—u. S. Denies Intervention, 


From Stockholm Feb. 15 it was reported by the Associated Press 


that indirect contact had been 
Finnish quarters for 


established between 
preliminary 


and 
was 


Russian 


peace feelers; this report 


credited to “unofficial but highly reliable Finnish sources” it was 


stated. 


It was considered possible that other parties, such as Amer- 


icans or Swedes, acted as messengers, according to the Stockholm 


advices from which 


say. 


we quote,” 
which also had the following to,letter on 





the Soviet-Polish dis- | 


pute, said Associated Press ac-| 


According to this information,|counts from London published in 
the Russians had sought openly|the New York “Herald Tribune” | 


| to 
what the Finns were up to in the 
current peace maneuvers. The 
Finns replied they really were 
ready to “talk turkey,” although 
‘naturally no details, such as con- 

ditions, were mentioned. 
A Russian individual and a Finn 


inform themselves as to just! Feb. 





16, in which it was also 
stated: “While there was no in- 
dication what he said, it was 
known that he _  talked' with 
Polish Premier Stanislaw Miko- | 
lajezyk and Foreign Minister Ta- | 
deusz Romer before framing the 
answer, and a public statement is 


| are said to have met, but if this is|expected in his next appearance 
| true it is certain that neither was| before the House of Commons. 


| an official. 
The one discordant note of the 
last 24 hours is what now appears 


disavowal of a broadcast by Juho 
Eljas Erkko, former Finnish For- 


| 
| 


to be a Finnish Foreign Office | 


| 
| 
| 


*““Mikolajeszyk has postponed his 
projected visit to Washington, it 
was announced. 

“It was also understood there had | 
been an exchange of views be-| 





We Offer 
$100,000 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Equipment Trust, Series M 
Equipment Trust Certificates 
(Philadelphia Plan) 


100.38 
100.25 


$50,000 due Nov. 1, 1952 @ 
$50,000 due May 1, 1953 @ 
(Plus accrued dividends) 





Schwabacher & Co. 





Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall St., N. Y.5 CO. 7-4150 
Private wires to 

San Francisco 
Barbara Sacramento 
Fresno 


Santa 


Monterey Oakland 





United States Realty and Improvement Co. felt the full impact | 


of this destructive deflation and was one to suffer most heavily. At) 


the end of 1929 this favorite among® 
real estate owning companies had; Building in Boston. These prop- 


eign Minister, in which Erkko said | twee. President Roosevelt and 








Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Finland was considering every 
| possible way. to find a road to 


| Stalin, with the United States in- 
|clined to support the British.” 


Says 


peace. The Foreign Office, it is | 


assets valued at over $125,000,000, 
and capital and surplus of over 
$60,000,000. A generous dividend 
payer, for several years prior to 
1929 its distributions to stockhold- 
ers averaged over $3,000,000 an- 
nually. On Feb. 1, 1944, it filed 
a petition in the Federal Court of 
the Southern District of New York 
for reorganization under Chapter 
X of the Bankruptcy Act. 

The immediate cause was the 
failure of the company to meet 
the maturity on January 1 of 
$1,943,500 of its own 6% deben- 
tures and of Fuller Building (G. 
A. F. Realty) 6% debentures 
which had been assumed by it. 
On November 23 a voluntary plan 
for extension had been submitted 
to holders, but it is understood 
that holders of less than 50% of 
the debentures had accepted the 
plan up to the date of initiation 
of reorganization proceedings. 

However, the market action of 
these debentures since filing of 
the petition seems to indicate rec- 
ognition of the intrinsic values 
back of them, and the confideace 


that they ultimately will be paid/in the amount of $510,000, which |} 
|is being amortized at the rate of 


in full. 

A study of the position of 
the company furnishes a basis for 
this confidence. Assets, repre- 
sented by cash, mortgages, and 
real estate equities are substantial. 
These debentures are the only 
direct obligations of the company, 
excepting for mortgages on spe- 
cific properties and current liabil- 
ities, which are nominal. 
is, however, a large contingent 
liability in its guaranty of the 
principal and interest of Trinity 
Buildings 3-5% first mortgage 
bonds due in 1949, of which $3,- 
708,500 are outstanding. 

On Dec. 31, 1943 the company 
had cash and U.S. Treasury bonds 
amounting to $1,149,109, equiva- 
lent to $586 per $1,000 principal 
amount of debentures outstand- 
ing. Net working capital (ex- 
clusive of maturing debt and ac- 
crued interest thereon) amounted 
to $1,159,359. 

Principal real estate assets are 
the Whitehall, Trinity and U. S. 
Realty Buildings, in down town 
New York, and the Lawyers’ 
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|erties are assessed for $15,525,000, 
and have mortgages outstanding | 
against them aggregating $6,853,- | 
$02. The mortgage on the most} 


profitable building, the Whitehall, 
is only $2,575,000. This building 
is fully rented and has a waiting 
list. 

Gross revenue of. these proper- 
ties in 1942 was $1,795,000, and 


| reported, 


asserted that) Erkko| 
broadcast nothing but his private | 
views. 

Mr. Erkko, understandably,. has 
-not desired to comment. But this 
correspondent has unimpeachable 
|information that the Foreign Of- 
|fice approved every word of the 
| broadcast. 


| (A qualified but unofficial 


By WALTER WHYTE 
stocks still 


John F. Keane Joins a 


net after operating costs and taxes | source at London said Russia had 
but before interest or deprecia- | intimated willingness to maintain 
tion was $397,000. Operating re-| the Karelian Isthmus frontier 
sults for 1943 probably were some- | fixed by the 1940 Russo-Finnish 
what better, and the company has | peace settlement and to give up 
estimated gross revenue for 1944/| the lease to the Hangoe naval base 
at $1,900,000. The Trinity Build- | on the Gulf of Finland which Rus- 





; cago, 


There ! 


ings failed to earn operating costs | sia obtained then,. The Associated 
‘and taxes in 1942 and 1943, but} Press reported. 

with only 75% occupancy at the| It was said, however, that Rus- 
year end, it is understood that an-| sia wished to obtain the Finnish 
ticipated leases indicate a sub- | Arctic,port of Petsamo and “elimi- 
stantial improvement in the re-| nation or liquidation” of the Ger- 
sults for the’ current year. The! man troops now in Finland and to 
lower New York area is already place Russian garrisons in any 
experiencing a shortage of avail-| Finnish bases needed for the war 
able vacant space. | against Germany.) 

The largest mortgage invest- | : A special dispatch from Wash- 
ment is the Hotel Breslin, Broad- | ington Feb. 15 to the New York 
way and 29th Street, New York, , “Times” stated: 

The activities taking place in 
| Stockholm, Sweden, possibly 
.$10,000 per year. Stock in the/| looking to a basis for peace dis- 
Stevens Hotel Corporation in Chi- | cussions between Finland and the 
now being liquidated, is| Soviet Union, naturally are being 
| valued at $50-65,000, and $165,000 | watched here with interest, it was 
| principal amount of bonds of | said today in authoritative circles, 
Hotel Savoy-Plaza in New York| but it was insisted that no more 
have a current market value of | is known about them here through 
$65-75,000. \official channels than has ap- 

The Debenture Holders Com-|Peared in the press. — : 
mittee has stated its intention to| _ Reports were denied that this 
press for a speedy reorganization, | Government had assisted in pre- 
and this apparently is also the | Paring the way for these activities 
desire of the company. The first | °F had been informed in advance 


problem to be solved in the re-|0°f them. — ; 
organization proceedings would While it was admitted that the 


tmosphere had changed so that 
avpear to be the guaranty on the | 2 . 
Trinity Buildings bonds. If this Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s 


can be solved satisfactorily, it is| Tecemt warning to Finland about 
believed that the debenture issues | 8¢tting out of the war had more 


can be expeditiously arranged. 
Considering the substantial cash 
position of the company, it is not 
improbable that it could then 


raise sufficient funds to pay off 
the debentures at face value with- 
out sacrificing the assets of the 
company. 

The Debenture Holders Com- 
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force than on previous occasions 
during the past two years, it was 
said that no particular incident 
was the occasion of the warning. 

The United States, it was ex- 
plained, was changing charge d’af- 
faires in Helsinki and set forth to 
the new charge, Edmund A. Gul- 
lion, the attitude of this Govern- 
ment. He was authorized to state 
this attitude to the Finnish Gov- 
ernment at any time in his discre- 
tion. He did so when he was first 
received by the Foreign Office. 

The former charge d’affaires in 
Helsinki, Robert M. McClintock, 
was transferred to the legation in 
Stockholm in ordinary course be- 
cause he was due for a change of 
post, it was said. 

Prime Minister Churchill was 
,reported on Feb. 15 to have re- 
plied to Premier Stalin’s recent 











'mittee has stated its belief that 
'this can be done. Meanwhile, the 
‘committee has petitioned the 
Court to permit the payment of 
the interest due January 1. 


Delafield & Delafield 


Delafield & Delafield, 14 Wali. 
Street, New York City, Members| 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
and specialists in investment man- 
agement, announce that John F.| 
Keane, formerly associated with | 
the Guaranty Trust Company and 
later with Calvin Bullock, invest- | 
ment managers, had joined the| 
firm’s investment advisory staff. | 


Mr. Keane, a lieutenant in the | 
U.S. Field Artillery in World War | 
I, graduated from Harvard College | 
in the class of 1921 and from! 
Harvard Business School. In 1924) 
and 1925 he was head of the) 
hstatistitt department of" the 
Guaranty Company of New York. | 
He devoted the next eleven years | 
to the financing and engineering | 
of new products and to related | 
research. Mr. Keane became | 
associated with Calvin Bullock in| 
1937, resigning from that firm | 
last year to serve with the War | 
Department in contract renegotia- | 
tion, which work he has now con- | 
cluded. 


Twin Gity Traders To 
Hold Annual Dinner 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — The 
annual mid-winter dinner of the 
Twin City Bond Traders Club will 
be held at the Covered Wagon, 
Minneapolis, on Thursday evening 
February 24, 1944. The entertain- 
ment committee consists of Chas. 
J. Rieger, Jamieson & Co., Minne- 
apolis; Robert M. Rice, R. M. 
Rice, Minneapolis; and Robert 
MeNaghten, Williams-McNaghten 
Co., Minneapolis. 

The officers of the Club are: 


Maynard W. Rue, J. M. Dain & | 
Co., President. 


Paul Matsche, Paine, Webber, 

Jackson & Curtis, Vice President. 
O. M. Bergman, Allison-Wil- | 

liams Company, Secretary. 

Jack Talbot, Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Treasurer. 

The National Committeeman is 
George V. Jackish, Harris-Upham 
& Company. 

All traders are invited to attend 
this dinner. 


Good Post-War Outlook 


Common stock of Buckey In- 
cubator Company is an interesting 
stock with a good post-war out- 
look, according to a circular is- 
sued by Taussig, Day & Company, 
Inc., 406 Olive Street, St. Louis, 
Mo., members of the St. Louis! 
Stock Exchange. Copies of this 





Individual 
regard general market trend. 
Issues reflecting domestic 
picture continue to act well. 
Elimination of tax bill and 
War Bond drive may give 
market momentum. 


The market is still marking 
time refusing to indicate the 
direction of the next move. 
The rails, apparently un- 
touched by whatever the rest 
of the market seems con- 
cerned with, have already bid 
the industrials goodby, and 
are reaching old highs. Stick- 
ing close to the rails is the 
rail equipment group, which 
has also begun inching up to 
what were once offering lev- 
els. But with the exception 
of various specialties the rest 
of the market continues un- 
moved by the activities in 
other portions of the list, and 


/either does nothing or seems 
| to be looking for lower levels. 
_This search for lower levels, 
however, seems so well ad- 
_vertised that there is hardly 
|anybody in the Street who 
doesn’t feel a decline of some 
‘sort is in the making. The 
only difference of opinion is 
_in the depth and the timing 
of the decline. This unanim- 
‘ity is in itself a favorable 
‘sign. That is, favorable to 


| the bull side. 








detail may be had from Taussig, 
Day. & Company.on request. 


circular discussing the situation in | 


2 Bo 


Every now and then a 
market widely followed by 
the rank and file acts accord- 
ing to popular opinion. When 
this happens the subsequent 
move—up or down—is usu- 

(Continued on page 706) 
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Public Utility Securities 


SEC Utility Program 


May Take Some Years 


To Complete 


The SEC in its recent annual report to Congress indicated that p. 0 ; 
because of the large amount of ground work now completed, progress | beginning toward solving its prob- 
would be rapid from this point on in completing the breakup of the | lems. 


holding companies. It may be of 


interest to summarize the progress 


made to date with some of the larger systems, so far as the public 


records indicate. 


Electric Bond & Share is not®——————— 
only the largest electric holding an EBS subsidiary) 


does not have 


The Hlusion Of 


The War Boom 


(Continued from first page) 


he—as it is the rule in modern 
times—exchanges for goods pro- 
duced by others. Activity in war 
time is only partially for civilian 
consumption. The other part— 
and in some countries at war the 
overwhelming part—is for war 
purposes. This purpose can be 
| much more important for the sake 
of the survival of the community 
than private consumption. Never- 


Light stock in May, will have 
completed a very substantial part 
of its program. However, its hold- 
ing company, United Corp. Pre- 
ferred, still has some problems to 
| solve before it can escape SEC ju- 
|risdiction and become an invest- 
ment. trust. Another affiliated 
holding company, Public Service 
Corp. of N. J., has barely made a 


| Niagara Hudson has had an am- 
|'bitious merger - recapitalization 
program before the New York 
|State Commission and the SEC, 
|but this was recently “thrown 


| 


company—with system assets ex-| any recapitalization problems, as} out” by the local Commission and 


ceeding $3 billion—but the prob- its present set-up is very con-/must be revamped. 
to | servative, but eventually it prob-| preferred stockholders of a sub- 


lems involved with respect 


Meanwhile, 


Section 11 are probably the most | ably will have to sell Atlantic City | holding company have appealed 


numerous and complex of those | Electric 
Including | Proceeds 


faced by any system. 


the top company itself, there are 
each 
while 
many of the operating companies 


seven holding companies, 
with its own problems; 


and Scranton Electric. 


would fit into the system. 


Electric Power & Light and its | 


also face regulatory problems with | sub-holding company United Gas 


respect to plant write-offs. 


have been working with the com- 


American & Foreign Power re- | mission for several years on a re- 


cently obtained SEC sanction for 


the refunding of its debt to EBS 
at a low interest rate. This will 
aid the position of the second 
preferred stock, but a thorough- 


going reorganization plan remains | appointed several 
Fortunately, 


the company does not face any | , can p t : 
its| own recapitalization. Meanwhile, 


are outside|some other subsidiaries are 


to be worked out. 


“integration” problem since 
foreign subsidiaries 


SEC jurisdiction. 


American Gas & Electric (not) 
closely affiliated but technically | 
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| funding program. Apparently the 
| solution is in sight, but until there 
'is definite official word doubt re- 
|mains as to the progress accom- 
| plished—the Street has been dis- 
times in the 
|oast. Once UNT’s problems are 
|settled, EL can proceed with its 


| straightening out their problems 
‘and expect to do some important 
refunding this year. ‘ 

| National Power & Light re- 
cently thought that it was ap- 
oroaching a final settlement of its 
problems, but the SEC now wants 


the stocks of the Carolina and | 


Birmingham subsidiaries sold in- 
stead of being distributed to Na- 
tional’s stockholders—the proceeds 


vania Power & Light’s capital 
structure. Accordingly, there will 
be further delays before National 
is wound up. 


American Power & Light is try- 
ing to retire its bonds but holders 
are reluctant to part with them. 
Unless the SEC will permit bonds 
to be called at the redemption 
price—a step it has been loathe 
to take, though it has allowed 
premiums in this and one or two 
other cases—delays will continue. 
American has proposed a stock 
recapitalization on a ninety-ten 
percentage basis, but there has 
been no decision yet. 

Electric Bond & Share is trying 
to buy in its own preferred but 
is making slow progress. Thus on 
the face of it the overall EBS pro- 
gram seems only about 10% to 
20% completed—though it may be 
further along in the files of the 
| SEC. 
| United Gas Improvement, when 
‘it distributes Delaware Power & 
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would presumably be, 
used either to acquire Debenture | 
334s or buy new properties which | 


being used to “sweeten” Pennsyl- | 


to the SEC for a separate organ- 
ization so they can get dividends. 

American Water Works, whose 
| plan 
|some six years ago, has thus far 
carried out only minor steps in 
the program. Cities Service Com- 


| pany after one or two ineffectual | 


attempts to develop a program 
for its Power & Light subsidiary, 
has now gone to work in earnest, 
but a vast amount of work still 
remains to be done, and only a 
few details of thé over-all plan 
have yet been divulged—such as 
the proposal to retire all P. & L. 
bonds and preferred stock. 


Commonwealth & Southern is 
changing its recap plan, but the 
Commission hasn’t passéd on 
yet. Even with this accomplished, 
a considerable amount of work 
will remain to settle final disposi- 
| tion oi system assets. 

Standard Gas & Electric, after 
one or two attempts to whittle 
down its funded debt, has pro- 
| posed to pay bondholders half in 
'eash and half in securities; but 
'the bondholders are not satisfied, 
they would rather have all cash. 
The system still has a long way 
to travel before it can conform to 
Section 11. 

North American Company pre- 
sented an elaborate plan to the 
Commission about six months ago, 
but no decision has been rendered. 
Some progress has been made, 


affairs of Illinois Power, an indi- 
rect subsidiary. Another intricate 


remains to be settled. 

Engineers Public Service is try- 
ing to add to its system by pur- 
chasing Virginia Public Service, 


tem problems 


work remains to be done. United 
Light & Power has been ready to 
dissolve for about two years or 
more, but is still held up by tech- 
nicalities. The sub-holding com- 
pany United Light & Railways 
will still have a lot of work to do. 
Middle West has many important 
subsidiary problems to work out. 


While we have not caliea the 
complete roll of the holding com- 
panies, it is evident that, despite 
the more rapid rate of progress in 


the past year, the SEC and the 


ning to get down to cases.” At 
‘the present rate of speed, and 
-allowing for court appeals, the 
program may take another five 
to ten years finally to wind up, 
it is conjectured. 





was approved by the SEC) 


however, in straightening out the | 


problem, distribution of the assets | 
of North American Light & Power, | 


but local protests may delay the 
program, and numerous other sys- | 
remain unsolved. | 
Associated Gas & Electric is tak- | 
ing a number of steps to solve its | 
problems, but a vast amount of | 


companies are only now “begin- | 


theless, in a private economy in 
which goods are produced be- 
cause the producer’ ultimately 
wants to enjoy the results of his 
effort, war activity is not and 
cannot be called a productive ac- 
tivity. From a strictly economic 
point of view, it means 
busy, struggling, 
even if and just when these ef- 
forts are very hard. In a rich 
country, as the United States, 
where the standard of living 


these facts are not so easily rec- 
ognized. But an investigation, for 
instance, into the German 
|economy shows what war activity 
lreally means in an _ economic 
sense: There the population is, on 
the one hand, forced to work so 


|hard and so long, and is, on the} 
its | 


‘other hand, so curtailed in 
| consumption that a state of forced 
\labor has developed. For it is 
‘forced labor if one squeezes out 
'of the worker as much as he can 
istand without breaking down 
(completely, without leaving him 
'time for leisure, recreation, and 
| pleasure, and gives him only the 
tminimum of food, indispensable 
for mere existence. War pro- 
duction means that people do not 
work for their own well-being 
but for collective purposes, even 
|if for very important ones. Thus 
admiring the war boom and war 
| production, actually means ad- 
'miring. production for collective 
purposes. 


of peace time 
mean that the 


| bone 


would individual 


would no longer have the right to | 


decide if, what and how much 
he wants: to consume and how 
much work he is inclined to put 
into the satisfaction of his needs. 
This would mean that a commun- 


ist instead of a free economy. has | 


developed. 


War Work Is Not Paid For 


A further illusion which leads 
to an admiration of the war boom 


it | 


War | 


| 


| 


| wealth 
| trary, 


Wars Do-Not Create Wealth 


One of the reasons why people 
feel so comfortable during a war 
boom is that everybody seems to 
become wealthier. However, this 
increasing wealth, too, is an illu- 
sion. Wars do not enhance the 

of nations, on the con- 
they diminish it, at least 
in those less fortunate countries 


being | i? which the natural supplies are 


making efforts, | 


exhausted 
in which 


limited and become 
through the war, and 


| equipment is seriously run down. 


is | 
: : . : : | least 
high in spite of war production, | -~ 


Why is it that in contrast to for- 
mer times, the impoverishing, at 
the not enriching, effect 


|of the war is overlooked so often 


nowadays? Formerly, the popula- 
tion contributed to the conduct 


|of the war by providing horses, 





Such a system taken over into | 
| peace time and made the back- | 
economy | 


| burden of the war. 
iden, but the question 


| deferred 


is created by the fact that every- | 


body earns plenty of money and 
seems to be well paid. But in 
fact this is just an illusion. 
far as the community works for 
the war effort and not for civil- 
ian consumption, the community 
as a whole does not receive pay- 
ment. It is true that payment for 
war work, not spent on civilian 
consumption, does not evaporate 
but piles up in the form of sav- 
‘ings in the accounts or in the 
| pockets of the individuals. Never- 
theless, for the community as a 
whole, these savings are not ex- 
istent so that the work through 
|which they have been made, was 
\done unpaid and for nothing. 
|The reason is very simple. As it 
'is well known, Professor Hansen 
,and his followers state that a 
| governmental debt internally held 
is no debt at all because every 
/new governmental debt is com- 
| pensated by a new claim against 
the Government in the hands of 
the population so that, on the 
| balance, the community has not 
The argument 
which tries to prove the non-ex- 
istence of a governmental debt 
can, however, also be used—and 
more correctly—to prove the non- 
existence of claims against the 
Government, if these claims are 
internally held. In fact every new 
war bond held by a member of 
the community increases the na- 
tional debt for which the com- 
munity finaily has to stand up. 
The work put into the war effort 
is not paid for. It is done free of 
charge. Never will the commun- 
| ity as a whole receive payment 
| 1o1 it. 


/become poorer. 





Thus to recommend that the 
war boom pattern should be con- 
, tinued in peace time means to 
}advocate a national economy in 
| which a good deal of the work is 
/permanently done without pay- 
ment. Work without payment 
|again is a characteristic of a com- 
munist and not of a free economy. 


| generation 


As | mostly not aware of it. 





weapons, etc., and this without 
compensation, especially when the 
citizens went to war with their 
own equipment. Nowadays, every 
contribution is paid for, and the 
total amount of all payments—as 
far as they are not taxed away— 
remains with the community in 
the form of governmental war 
bonds. The illusion of the en- 
riching power of modern wars is 
created by the fact that every 
individual counts his bonded 
claims against the Government 
among his assets, whereas he for- 
gets that as a member of the com- 
munity he is liable for the Gov- 
ernment’s debts. Therefore, fi- 
nancing wars by taxation always 
meets more resistance than fi- 
nancing by loans. Both methods 


|lead to the same result: Purchas- 
|}ing power is drawn away from 


the individual whose consump- 
tion is curtailed in favor of the 
war effort. This is why also in 
the case of financing through 
loans, it is really the present and 
not the future which carries the 
Not the bur- 
who ulti- 
mately has to be taxed for it, is 
into the future and 
everybody thinks it will not be 
he but the other fellow who will 
have to pay for what he himself 
has received. Hence the popular 
misconception that in the case of 


| the loan it is not the present but 
the future generation which has 


to bear the burden of war. The 
burden is carried by the present 
which, however, is 


Again we see that the war boom 
is nothing desirable in the long 
run. It means feverish activity 
with the result not of increasing 
but of stagnating, or even de- 
creasing wealth. 


Governmental Debts, Too, Have 
to Be Paid One Day 


The illusion of the wealth 
growing during war time has one 
of its roots in another fallacy, the 
fallacy that neither interest nor 
amortization on governmental 
bonds have ever to be met through 
taxation. Some of Keynes’ more 
radical followers in this country 
share this illusion. They assume 
that Government obligations can 
ever again be met by issuing new 
governmental bonds. If this were 
correct, then indeed a large and 
increasing governmental debt 
would mean large and increasing 
wealth; ‘on the one hand, the 
community would have billions 
of new assets for which, on the 
other hand, nobody would ever 
have to stand up. 

Experience proves that the per- 
petually increasing debt is an 
illusion. No government con- 
scious of its responsibility has 
ever relied on the alleged ability 
of the public to swallow every 
amount of new _ governmental 
bonds. Diminishing the govern- . 
mental debt in peace times in 
order to be prepared for the 
increased needs of war times has 
always been the aim of govern- 
ment. It has been felt that there 
is a limit to government borrow- 
ing, because at a certain point 
the public repudiates new loans; 
then the deficit has to be met by 
printing paper money, i. e., open 
inflation. Throughout history this 
has happened every time when a 
government debt grew beyond 
the economic capacity of a coun- 
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try, e. g. in the French Revolu- 
tion with its famous methods of 
borrowing. A more recent ex- 
ample seems to be Fascist Italy 
and her methods of finaneing the 
war. Although her national econ- 
omy was under the strictest con- 
trol, it was—-according to a -re- 
port by Badoglio’s first Minister 
of Finance—in such a state even | 
before the Allied invasion that the 
public refused to take over: fur- 
ther governmental debts andtne | 
Government had to resort to open 
inflation. 

Therefore he who advocates 
perpetuation of the war boom, or 
rather the methods’ through 
which the war boom is financed, 
through peace times, stands for a | 
policy which may lead to the de- | 
struction of government credit 
bese ultimately run-away infla- 
ion, 


What a War Boom Really Proves | 

Feverish activities during a} 
war boom do not prove that full | 
employment can be created in 
peace time for any length of time | 
through governmental spending— 
at least not if the economy is sup- | 
posed to remain a private-capi- | 
talist one. It simply proves that | 
any amount of activity, limited | 
only by physical possibilities, can | 
be incited under two conditions: 
(a) that production is carried on | 
for collective purposes and not) 
for the markets and that the in-| 
dividual is no longer free to de- | 
cide what and how many goods | 
they want to consume; (b) that! 
this produciion is carried on' 


|under such conditions. 


| planation 


| perpetuates 
|ciding factor for its working, is 


| economy. 


inew enterprises. 


through individuals who, out: of 
the reasons explained’ above, 
work partially free of charge 


and who are no longer free to de- | 
eide whether they want to work 
It is-self- | 
evident that work, done by 
people who cannot refuse produc- 
tion for people who cannot refuse | 
consumption can go on without 
interruption. Here lies the ex- 
why unemployment 
does not exist in a communist 
economy. But an economy which 
this method into 
peace time and makes it the de- 


no longer a_ private capitalist 

There is only one legitimate 
means of increasing employment 
in such an economy, namely by 
ineiting the enlargement of ex- 
isting and the establishment of 
This can be 
achieved by creating conditions 
under which new investments 
seem to be profitable. 

It may be difficult to create 
such conditions because of certain 
maladjustments in important 
cost factors which have developed 
in this country. Nevertheless, 
there is no other way out than 
to try to remove these maladjust- 
ments. Therefore, the endeavor 
to counterbalance existing mal- 
adjustments through governmen- 
tal spending — not during short 
transitory periods, but in the 
long run—will lead to disap- 
pointment. This is elementary. 
But it seems, that sometimes ele- 
mentary things have to be said. 





Where’s The Money Coming From? 


(Continued from page 691) 


people to work and increasing | 
their production to the limits of | 
physical capacity. The material | 
wealth thus created furnishes the | 
basis for the necessary financing. | 


| 
The DoHar Circuit 


Mr. Chase views our economic | 
system as a “dollar circuit.” So/| 
jong as the dollars keep moving | 
about the circuit, we have pros- | 
perity, and full employment and | 
production can be maintained. 
But if the circuit is broken at any 
point—if part of the dollars paid 
out in the course of production 
are immobilized or withdrawn 
from circulation—then inventories 
begin to pile up, labor is disem- 
ployed, and depression sets in. 
“When everyone has a job, the 
dollar circuit is functioning satis- 
factorily and it is unwise to mon- 
key with it. But severe and 
chronic unemployment is prima 
facie evidence that the circuit is 
broken. Energetic and _ specific 
steps must then be taken to close 
it, or the whole machine will 
presently fall apart, as it did 
when the. American. banks shut 
their doors in 1933. Never again 
can a modern state afford to wait, 
as we waited from 1929 to 1933, 
for some unknown god from some 
unknown machine to come and 
save us.” 


The break in the dollar circuit 
comes when the rate of saving 
exceeds the rate of investment. 
In. normal times the American 
people save approximately 15 to 
20% of their income. As long as 
these savings are promptly rein- 
vested in new enterprises, or in 
expansion of older industries, the 
circuit is kept closed. But when 
for any reason the rate of invest- 
ment falls off, a gap is opened in 
the dollar circuit which, if long 
continued, undermines the whole 
industrial structure. 


While insisting that we should 
keep as much of our free enter- 
prise system as _ possible, Mr. 
Chase maintains that government 
should always be ready to step in 
to keep things moving when a 
rising unemployment rate indi- 
cates that the dollar circuit is 
failing. He calls this a “‘compen- 
satory economy.” ‘In a compen- 
satory economy,” he says, “the 
state is responsible for full. em- 





ployment and social security. It 


measuring rod of a regular count 
of the uremployed. It relies 
heavily on taxation to keep the 
dollar circuit in active motion.” 
“If savings are not promptly 


invested in  producfive work, 
trouble begins.” Therefore, when 
private investment lags, . the 


government must restore activity 
by increasing the rate of “public 
investment,” taxing idle dollars, 
if necessary to secure the funds. 
Mr. Chase flirts with the idea of 
“dated money” to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of idle funds, but con- 
cludes that taxing of bank bal- 
ances might be a simpler method. 


Government Spending 


The author emphasizes the dan- 
ger of inflation if we “pump new 
dollars into the system faster than 
goods are being produced.” “It 
is at this point that sober citizens 
protest most vigorously against 
‘government spending,’ and with 
good reason. A government which 
makes a_ practice of printing 
money to offset savings is bound 
to. land.in a runaway inflation.” 
But Chase insists that there are 
different kinds of government 
spending. “Criticism should : be 
leveled at a particular kind of 
government spending, not at all 
government spending as such. . . 
The men in government, after 
all, are responsible for : keeping 
the community afloat. 


“The government does not ne- 
cessarily have to print money. 
Instead, it can go after.the frozen 
money already in the system. If 
it taxes idle savings back ‘into 
the stream of spending, there is 
no creation of new dollars, no in- 
crease in debt, no danger. of: in- 
flation.... 


“Again, if the government 
prints money and gives it to 
workers for producing, say, a 
Boulder Dam, the danger ‘is*re- 
duced, for the new dollars: are 
backed with new’ wealth, just ‘as 
they are when new bank: money 
is spent for private construction: 
. .. Only if public works : projects: 
are useless in generating future 
activity, while forcing up the ‘na- 
tional debt year: after year,*can 
the procedure be condemned ‘out 
of hand. Dams, highways, schools, 
hospitals, and the like; open new: 


| zens. 





opportunities for. permanent -em- 
ployment and new opportunities 
for private investment.” 


The National Debt 

Mr. Chase’s attitude toward the 
national debt may be judged from 
the following pertinent quota- 
tions: 

“The national debt is at the 
same time an investment by citi- 
Most creditors do not 
want it .paid off. Where would 


‘they find a:safer place for their 


money?” 

“If the national debt is all in- 
ternal, as ours is, the nation can 
hardly go bankrupt. The Amer- 
ican people are on both sides of 
the balance sheet. ... The only 
way a large nation can go bank- 
rupt today is to run out of men 
or materials.” 

“There is no compelling reason 
why an internal debt should be 
paid off completely. ... At cer- 
tain times, when’ full employment 
has beén reached and inflation 
threatens, it is advisable to re- 
tire some of the debt.” 

“If private long-term invest- 
ment declines, public investment 
must increase, or idle savings will 
cripple the system. This is axio- 
matic in an economy such as ours. 
It works both ways: if opportuni- 
ties to invest in private debt or 
equities increase, then the public 
debt can be retired to a like ex- 
tent. The savers have another 
outlet for their funds.” 

“The principal of the debt is 
less.important than the interest 
charges. A debt of $300 billions 
at 2% would be no more difficult 
to bear than one of $100 billions 
at 6%.” 


“The payment of interest by 
the government does not decrease 
the nation’s purchasing power. 
True, the government cannot 
spend this money, but those who 
receive the interest can. ... War 
bonds should be distributed as 
widely as possible. If they land 
up in great blocks in the safes 
of the well-to-do, then .. . the 
problem of idle money immedi- 
ately arises. There is also the 
danger of idle money in the case 
of savings banks, life insurance 
companies, and other institutional 
holders of government securities.” 

“Government debt per se is not 
the cause of inflation. If the 
economy is on part time, an in- 
crease in debt cannot cause gen- 
eral inflation until full employ- 
ment is reached. Then beware! 
That is why increases in the debt 
today are inflationary, while in 
1934 they were not.” 


Different Kinds of Debt 


“Broadly speaking, there are 
three kinds of public debt: Dead- 
weight debt, for which no useful 
plant is built. . . . Passive debt, 
for non-revenue-producing public 
works. . . . Active debt, for rev- 
enue-producing public works. ... 
The Swedish government uses a 
form of federal budget which 
gives validity to these important 


distinctions. It indicates what 
must be collected in taxes to 
achieve a true balance. Self- 


liquidating projects in the active 


-| class are kept outside the budget 


entirely, unless they show losses. 
Projects in the: passive debt are 
gradually amortized over the life 
of the asset. ... A budget of the 
Swedish type is ‘balanced’ when 
taxes are large enough to cover 
all operating expenses, all inter- 
est,;and amortization on the pas- 
sive debt. Such a budget will in- 
evitably go out of’ balance in deep 
‘depressions, but will.show a sur- 
plus.in prosperous years. It 
should always balance over a 
five- to.ten-year period. It tells 
the:nation exactly where it stands 
financially.” 

Mr. Chase thinks that a debt of 
‘$300'.billions can be borne, pro- 
vided: we keep our national pro- 
duction high enough, but that 
“any ideas about paying off $300 
billions in short order must be 
quite definitely laid aside,’ and 
‘we shall\ undoubtedly have to ac- 
‘cept’ a moderately higher price 
structure” as a means of easing 
‘the burden of the debt. “We must 


uise'the tax structure and the debt, 


‘if necessary, to keep the national 
income high. If the national in- 


come falls precipitately, the debt | 
will presently become unmanage- | 


able. . . 
| Fortress which must 
| given speed, or crash.” 

| As to Social Security, 
Chase thinks that that has become 
| definitely a function of society. 
| “Security for every American, 


. We are like a Flying | 
maintain a.| 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTE — From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 


| will be of interest to our fellow Americans, 


Mr. | 


| based upon personal savings and | 


| investment, is utterly impossible. 
If each of us over ten years of 
age had a nest-egg of $10,000 in 


be a trillion dollars—a figure to 
: make even the war debt look like 
small change.” 


As to the future of business and 
of free enterprise, the author ven- 
tures the following prediction: 


most encroachments by the state 
have come in the financial de- 
partment. Increasingly the gov- 
ernment has taken over functions 
of banking, credit, social insur- 
ance, stock market regulation, the 
redistribution of income. Except 
in Russia there has been little ad- 
vance by the state into ownership 
and operation of the means of 
production. 


“With eyes on the trend curve, 
my guess would be that business- 
men who devote themselves to 
producing physical goods and 
services are not going to be ham- 
pered much in that praiseworthy 
undertaking. Plenty of profitable 
opportunity awaits them in the 
coming years. They have a huge 
place in ‘a compensatory economy. 


But businessmen who devote 
themselves to the creation of 
dizzy financial structures, to 


making money by manipulating 
money, are likely to find slimmer 
and slimmer pickings. This area 
is rapidly being invaded by the 
public interest and the stars in- 
dicate no retreat.... 

“A compensatory economy is 
certainly the only practicable 
hope of those who want a max- 
imum of, free enterprise. If even 
this seems to imply too much 
government interference, listen 
to the warning of Sir George 
Schuster, one of Britain’s fore- 
most businessmen: 

“*We must have some measure 
of government control over the 
nation’s commerce after the war. 
If each business seeks to run its 
own affairs according to its own 
single interest, I see little hope 
of avoiding rigid state control at 
every point. .. . The main prob- 
lem is achieving a balance. be- 
tween the organizing power of 
the state, and the driving force 
of the free individual.’ ” 


Bradford W. Shaw Now 
Swift, Henke Partner 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Bradford W. 
Shaw has become associated with 
Swift, Henke & Co., 135 South 
La Salle St., members of the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange, as a gen- 
eral partner, it is announced. Mr. 
Shaw has recently been manager 
of the trading department of 
Blair, Bonner & Co. and has been 
on La Salle Street since 1922. He 
is well known in the investment 
field and is a member of the Bond 
Traders Club and the Bond Club 
of Chicago. Swift, Henke & Co. 
are members of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange. Other partners include 
{Charles Swift, Louis C. Henke, 
;Harold Blumenthal, George B. 
Benson and James W. Steffes. 


Chase Bank Promotes 
8 To Vice-Presidents 


Thomas M. Findlay, Frederick 
W. Gehle, J. Edward Healy, Jr., 
Alexander A. McKenna, Karl A. 
Panthen, Alan W. Pease, Alfred 
E. Schumacher and George D. 
Smith have received promotions 

















of the Chase National Bank of 
New York. 





bonds, the resulting debt would | 


“As a matter of historical fact, | 








by appointment as Vice-Presidents | 
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How Many Summers? 





A generation ago, it was not un- 
usual to hear the age of whiskey 
rated by the number of ‘‘summers’’ 
it had lain in the wood. A man 
making a nose-and-taste-test of a 
sample of whiskey might have been 
heard to inquire, “‘How many sum- 
mers old?”’ 


It is conceded by most distillers 
that the development of whiskey , 
proceeds more rapidly in the bar- | 
rels when the temperature in the 
storage or rack-house is at summer 
heat. There still are those who 
believe that little or no change in 
whiskey occurs during the winter 
months. This opinion is not shared 
by some very well-posted modern 
distillers, who, while they admit 
of greater acceleration of the aging 

rocess in warm temperature, still 
elieve that some change results 
from the changes in temperatures, 


However, our most advanced dis- 
tillery rack-houses are models of 
scientific construction. Tempera- 
ture is thermostatically controlled. 
Really, it is summertime all year 
around— inside. Since the amount 
of moisture in the air is also im- - 
portant—the humidity is con- 
stantly controlled. And this reminds 
us that we recently told you that 
the barrel is considered one of the 
raw materials out of which whiskey 
is made. Remember? Whiskey ex- 
tracts certain flavor elements while 
it is stored in the “wood.” And 
these flavor elements are variable 
because there is no exact uniform- 
ity in nature’s raw materials. , 


So, by the same token, difference. 
in temperature creates variables in» 
whiskey. For instance, in an old- 
fashioned rack-house there were 
many tiers of barrels—from the’ 
floor to the under side of the roof. ; 
Distillery men discovered that the 
whiskey in the top-tier barrels, ' 
directly under the roof, took on 
different characteristics from that | 
in the middle or bottom tiers. The © 
hot sun on the roof, of course, was - 
the answer. If you visit one of our 
whiskey-aging warehouses, you will | 
see only a few tiers from the floor | 
up. A thermometer test will prove | 
the near uniformity of tempera- ' 
ture, above and below. | 

How many of our fellow Ameri- 
cans have any idea of the care and ' 
precision that are exercised in ° 
present-day whiskey production— 
to produce what we sin y be« 
lieve to be the world’s finest whis- 
key? Yes, we'll say it again— | 

America Makes the Best of Every- 


thing! 
MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DIsTILLERS Corp. 


P.S. There is no whiskey made to- 
day. Distillers are making alcohol 
for war purposes—today and every 
day. First things come first! 


’ —— 


FREE —A booklet containing reprints 
of earlier articles in this series will be 
sent you on request. Send a post-card to 
me care of Schenley Distillers cerRy 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





New York Analysts to Meet 


The New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts, will hear H. N, 
Mallon, president of Dresser Man- 
ufacturing as speaker at their 
luncheon meeting on Friday Feb- 
ruary 18th. 

On Wednesday, February 23rd, 
H. G. Batcheller, president of Al- 
legheny-Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion, will address the Association’s 
meeting. 

Matthew Woll, vice-president of 
the A. F. of L., Chairman of the 
Post-War Planning Committe 
will address the meeting schedul 
for February 28th on “Labor’s 
Post-War Planning.” 

All meetings will be held at 56 
Broad Street at 12:30 p. m. 
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Michigan Brevities 


As reported here, members of the investment brokerage industry 
spearheaded the bond drive, particularly on sales to individuals, of 


other than E bonds. : 
However, in Michigan, as in 
bogged down badly. 
Despite the hard work of the 


sales up to the final day of the?——— 


drive lagged behind those of E 
bonds, which in turn totaled only 
$111,900,000 or 67.8% of the quota. 
In the F and Gs, sales aggregated 
$38,500,000 or 43.8% of the quota. 

With only the one day to go, 
however, sales of all types of 
bonds, including the corporate is- 
sues, were 99.7% of the State’s 
over-all quota of $440,000,000. 

Headlining the banking news 
was the revelation that Charles S. 
Mott, multi-millionaire Flint busi- 
ness man and big stockholder in 
GM, had purchased the stock of 
the Wayne Oakland Bank from 
Alex J. Groesbeck, receiver for 
the Guardian Detroit Union 
group. 

Mr. Mott already had an indi- 
rect interest in the bank, which 
has branches in Highland Park 
and Royal Oak, as one of the 
three largest creditors of the 
group. The other two are Henry 
Ford and Continental Illinois 
Bank of Chicago. 

There has been considerable 
speculation as to whether he will 
expand the bank and move into 
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other States, sales to individuals 
members of the banking division, 


Detroit proper, possibly occupy- 
ing the quarters in the Penobscot 
Building vacated by the Manufac- 
turers National Bank. 


Election of Charles H. Hewitt, 
Vice-President of The Detroit 
Bank, as new president of the 
Detroit Clearing House Associa- 
tion, was announced. 

Other officers are: T. Allen 
Smith, Vice-President of the 
Commonwealth Bank, as First 
Vice-President; George R. Tait, 
Vice-President of the Manufac- 
turers National, as Second 
Vice - President; Clifford H. 
Hyett, Assistant Vice-President 
of The Detroit Bank, Secretary; 
and George D. Miller, Counsel. 


Griswold Street was saddened 
by the news that Ed Sarvene, for 
years a customers man here, died 
of a heart attack while at his desk 
in the Detroit. office of J. S. 
Bache. Mr. Sarvene had been 





putting ‘in a full eight-hour shift 
at the Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
war plant following his daily 
stint in the brokerage business... . 
Best piece of news in many a 
month for Cyrus King, partner of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, was a call from his son, 
Marine First Lt. William King 
from San Diego after about 14 
months in the Pacific which in- 
cluded a stint at Bougainville.... 
Among those who attended the 
Chicago Bond Traders’ winter 
party were Frank Meyer of First 
Michigan, Ted Everham of Baker, 
Simonds & Co., and Paul More- 
land of Allman, Moreland Co. 


In the utility field, the Detroit 
Edison Co. started legal action to 
test the validity of the Detroit 
ordinance imposing a 10 to 20% 
tax on gross revenues, and the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co.— 
only other utility named in the 
ordinance—was expected to fol- 
low suit. 

On announcing a net profit of 
$8,791,014 or $1.38 per share as 
against $7,937,720 or $1.23 in 1942, 
no provision was made for pay- 
ment of the tax by the Edison 
Co. The company estimates the 
tax would cost it $2,000,000 a year 
net. 

The Michigan Consolidated 
reported its 1943 net profit to 


be $2,533,206 as compared with 
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| 


$2,529,934. President William 
G. Woolfolk said that a sharp 
gain in industrial gas use en- 
abled the company to maintain 
earnings despite an increase of 
nearly $2,000,000 in Federal 
taxes. Cost to the gas company 
of the ordinance is estimated at 
about $1,000,000 a year. 


Purchase of Suprex Company, | 
manufacturers of precision gages, | 
taps and tools, was announced by | 
the N. A. Woodworth Co. | 

Management, production per- | 
sonnel and equipment of Suprex, | 
formerly a Michigan partnership | 
of the Woodworth family, are be- 
ing consolidated with the Wood- | 
worth organization in preparation | 
for the post-war program, it was | 
stated. 


Resignation of Edwin D. Leonard 
as President of the Michigan Bank | 
was an interesting development | 
in the finance company field, last 
week. 

George H. Zimmerman, Vice- | 
President of the parent Universal | 
CIT Credit Corp., assumed the | 
post vacated by Mr. Leonard. He | 
had been chairman of the firm. | 

Mr. Leonard left immediately 
for New York and said that an 
announcement as to his new con- 
nections would be forthcoming on | 
his return to Detroit. 


Crouse Bennett Admits 
H. Chapel As Partner 


DETROIT, MICH. — Crouse, 
Bennett, Smith & Co., Penobscot 
Building, members of the New} 
York and Detroit Stock | 
changes, announce the admission | 
as a general partner of Harold R. | 
Chapel who has been with the | 
firm for many years. He will con- | 


| 
| 


tinue as manager of the municipal | 
bond department. 


Mr. Chapel, who is a graduate | 
of the university. of Michigan and | 
the Detroit College of Law, re- 
ceived his early training in the | 
municipal bond department of the | 
Detroit Trust Company, joining | 
Crouse and Co. in 1932. He is a) 
director oi the Michigan Group of 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America; chairman of the 
Municipal Advisory Council of 
Michigan; treasurer of the Secur- 
ities Traders Association -of De- 
troit and Michigan, Inc. and a for- | 
mer president of the Bond Club | 
of Detroit. 


Admission of Mr. Chapel to 
partnership in Crouse, Bennett, 
Smith & Co. was previously re- 
ported in the Financial Chronicle 
of January 27th. 

_ Siteneeensscnneenaeeei 


Geo. E. O’Brien With 
Straus Securities So. 


{Svecial to The Financial Chronicle) 
DETROIT, MICH. — George E. 
O’Brien has become associated 
with Straus Securities Company, 
600 Griswold Street. Mr. O’Brien 
was formerly Vice-President of 
Allman, Everham & Co. in charge 
of the municipal and corporate 
bond department. Prior thereto 
he was manager of the bond de- 
partment for S. R. Livingstone & 
Co. and in the past conducted his 
own investment business in De- 
troic. | 
| 
Attractive Situations | 
MacNaughton, Greenawalt & 
Co., Michigan Trust Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. have pre- 
pared late data on the common 
stock of Globe Knitting Works, 
Winters & Crampton and West 
Michigan Steel Corporation. 
Copies of this information may be 
had from the firm upon request. 


Goldman Sachs To Admit 


Goldman, Sachs & Co., 30 Pine 
Street, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit T. Spencer Shore to 
partnership in their firm on 
March Ist. 











| the first time as of the year ended Dec. 31, 1943. 


| sulted 


|engaged in anti-trust, patent and| with offices at 


| statement showed total assets of) ner 


| year ago. 
| earnings 
| earned 

| $2,739,330 to $4,063,549. 


|dropped from $62,683,576 in 1942 
to $61,130,534 in 1943. 


| Aircraft Corporation. 
'due to transfer of equipment ito/|85 Washington Street, members of 


Defense Plant Corporation. 


'clared a dividend of 10 cents on | 
\its capital stock, payable on Feb. | 
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Connecticut Brevities 


Two new records have been established in the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Group. Total admitted assets of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company and affiliated companies passed the $1,000,000,000 mark for 
Actual figures 


| reported were $1,051,224,240 against $947,326,794 a year ago, showing 


an increase of approximately $104,000,000. 
The Aetna Casualty & Suret,®@ 


Company shows, admitted assets @. W,. Scranton Opens 


exceeding $100,000,000 for the 


first time in its history. 
group re-/ Office In Danbury 


Operations for the 

eae to date 8 Profitable) NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Chas W. 
4 Scranton & Co., members New 
York Stock Exchange, announce 
the opening of a Danbury office 
in the Professional Building un- 
|der the management of Berkley H. 
Hill. W. Carlton Dann will also 
| be affiliated with the firm in the 
| Danbury office. Messrs. Hill and 
|Dann were formerly connected 
| with the firm of Maples & Gold- 

| schmidt. 


Prentice Strong To 
Form Own Firm In N. Y. 


The New York Stock Exchange 
firm of Prentice Strong & Co., 
120 Broadway, 
tax litigation with the Federal| New York City, will be formed 
authorities, now holds in excess of | effective March 1. Partners will 
$10,000,000 in cash and Govern-|be Prentice Strong, the Exchange 
ment bonds, most of which, how- | member, Ruth H. Strong, and Jo- 
ever, is in escrow. Operating |seph C. Marino. 
under receivership, the year-end! Mr. Strong was formerly a part- 
in Doolittle, Schoellkopf & 
$19,989,104 against $15,579,795 a Co. and its predecessors, with. 
While no statement of | which he was associated for many 
was released, their | years. 
surplus increased from | edt 





The Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insuranee Com- 
pany’s year-end figures show 
premiums written increased to 
an all-time high; however, due 
to the generally increased costs 
of inspection, service, repair 
and maintenance of propérty 
damaged, and competitive rate 
difficulties, an underwriting loss 
in excess of that for 1942 was 
reported. Total earnings per 
share were reported at $2.20 
compared with $2.62 for the 
preceding year. 


The Hartford-Empire Company, 


| & 
ee : _ Maples & Goldschmidt 
The grand list of East Hartford | s 
42 To Admit Ludgate 
The prin- | 
cipal reduction of $1,099,350 was| SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. — 
in the assessment of the United | Robert I. Ludgate will become a 
This was! partner in Maples & Goldschmidt, 


other plants and the replacement | the New York Stock Exchange, on 
with equipment owned by ihe Feb. 24. 

Berkley H. Hill retired from 
% | partnership in the firm on Feb. 11. 


Billings and thesia has de-| Se em 
Preston Bacon Now 
in over 20 years | With Putnam & Go. 


eg | HARTFORD, CONN. — Preston 
| Bacon has become affiliated with 
|Putnam & Company, 6 Central 


|Row, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. Bacon re- 
cently was with Granberry & Co. 
and Lehman _ Brothers. Prior 
thereto he was with Homer & Co., 
Inc., Newman Bros. & Worms, 
and was manager of the trading 
department for Emanuel & Co. 


Income of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road reached an all-time peak 
in 1943. The total was $24,854,- 
686 as compared with $19,912,- 
114 a year ago. This represents 
an increase of approximately 
25%. Operating expenses in- 
creased about 16.7%, and taxes 
were $26,547,441 against $22,- 
255,176 a year ago. 

(Continued on page 699) 
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OUR 


REPORTER'S 


REPORT 


Getting the “green light”’ 
the Treasury Department as the 
Fourth War Lean campaign came 
up to the finish line -at midnight 
Tuesday, investment bankers 
moved at once to proceed with 
the regular order of business yes- 
terday after a lapse of some four 
weeks in which not a single cor- 
porate offering of any size reached 
the market. 

And, it was interesting to 
note, on this oceasion it was an 
industrial corporation issue 
which ushered in the return to 


normal business in the new 
capital market. 
Judging from the _ reports 


which greeted the intial under- 
taking, involving the offering 
of $40,000,000 of Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. 20-year 234% deben- 
tures, it looks as though the 
underwriting world may have a 
busy period for a spell. 


Priced at 101 and interest, the 
Phillips debentures attracted 


widespread interest and an early | 


ever-subscription provided no 
end of encouragement. Fact of 
the matter is that some dealers 
who were in the business found 
themselves unable to obtain all of 
the debentures which they had 
sought. 

The issuing company will ap- 
ply the funds from the sale of 
the debentures to redemption of 
$14,596,000 of outstanding long- 
term notes now held by a group 
of majer banks around the 
country with the balance going 
to bolster working capital posi- 
tion. 

Encouraged by the results at- 
tending this piece of business, it 
was expected that other groups 
having sizeable undertakings in 
the “works” would move to ex- 
pedite their marketing. 


Big Stock Offer Imminent 


Another of those large utility 
stock deals growing out of in- 
tegration proceedings in conse- 
quence of provisions of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act 
looms in the offing. 

A banking group on Monday 
acquired in competitive bidding 
a bleck of 400,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the Central Illi- 
nois Electric & Gas Co., offered 
by the Consolidated Electric & 
Gas Co. 


Paying a price of $17.63 a share, 
the banking group, subject to ap- 
proval of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, was expected 
to make public offering of the 
shares in the near future. 


Placed Privately 


One large piece of refunding, 
$68,000,000, passed the market by 
when the Illinois Power Co., as 
had been forecast, placed that 
amount of new first mortgage and 
collateral trust 4s, due 1973, with 
a group of 50 institutions. 

Through investment banking 
interests, the company negoti- 
ated for the direct placement of 
that amount of its bonds, with 
delivery slated to be made 
around March 15, next. 


Proceeds of the sale, together 
with $5,000,000 raised by the plac- 
ing of one-to-five-year — serial 
notes with a group of banks, will 
be used to retire the company’s 
outstanding series “A” 6% and 
series “C’ 5% first and refunding 
bonds. 


Rails “Take the Bit” 


Conditions approaching a mild 
boom developed in the railway 
bond market, or more specifically, 
the reorganization railroad liens, 
‘early this week. 

' On Tuesday the corporate list 
on the New York Stock Ex- 
' change had its biggest turnover 
: in almost a year, or since early 


| 


| 





| 
| 
| 


from | Paul 


| 
| 


| 


} 


| offering 








May, 1943, with some $26,000,000 
par amount of bonds changing 
hands. 

And it was the reorganization 
rail issues, with advances running 
from fractions to around three 
points, which accounted for by 
far the bulk of the activity. St. 
adjustment 5s were espe- 
cially active that day with some 
$27,500,000 changing hands. 


Equipment Trust Bids 


Since it is now indicated that 
the railroads probably will be in 
the market for considerable equip- 


ment money this year, it is inter- | 


esting to note the severe compe- 
tition which developed on 
of Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacifie’s offering of 
$7,260,000 of certificates. ; 

This issue attracted a total of 
four bids, three from Midwest 
banking groups and one from a 
New York firm, the latter long 
specializing in such paper. 

Bids were close with the ap- 
parent winner being a group of 
Chicago banks which bid 100.0056 
for the certificates as 1%s. The 
New York firm bid 100.0799 for 
2s while the remaining bids were 
100.03 for 2s and 100.35 for 2\%s. 


Connecticutt Brevities 


(Continued from page 698) 

For the year ended Dec. 31, 
1943, Fuller Brush Company and 
its Canadian affiliate reported 
net earnings equal to $2.01 per 
common share. This compares 
with $1.61 earned in 1942. In 
spite of the increase in produc- 
tion of industrial and military 
iines and in miscellaneous prod- 
ucts, total sales declined roughly 
2.6% to $13,972,333. This was due 
to the decline in production of 
their major line — household 


| products. 


The Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company had a rec- 
ord year. Total life insurance 
in force as of Dec. 31, 1943, was 
$1,683,151,440, 14.1% ahead of 
the previous year. Admitted 
assets stood at $395,006,161— 
12% over 1942. Premium in- 
come totalled $63,681,000, up 
14.3%, while total income was 
$86,724,263, having increased 
nearly 14%. 

The preliminary report of the 
income account of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1943, showed 
a decline in sales of more than 9% 
which resulted in a decline in net 
income of approximately 25%. 
Earnings on the 6% preferred 
stock were $35.51 a share against 
$47.78 a year ago, while the com- 
mon stock showed $2.48 a share 
against $3.52 in 1942. 


Scherck, Richter Admit 
irwin Harris To Firm 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — Scherck, 
Richter Company, Landreth Build- 
ing, have admitted Irwin R. Har- 
ris as a partner in the firm, effec- 
tive Feb. 1. 

Mr. Harris has had 23 years’ ex- 
perience in the investment busi- 
ness. He became associated with 
Scherck, Richter in April of 1939. 

He has been active in the af- 
fairs of the Security Traders Club 
of St. Louis and has served as Na- 
tional Committeeman of _ the 
NSTA. 


St. Louis Bank Stock 
Manual For 1944 


The 1944 edition of the ‘‘Man- 
ual of St. Louis Bank Stocks” has 
just been issued by G. H. Walker 
& Co., Broadway and Locust 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo., members 
of the New York and St. Louis 
Stock Exchanges and other lead- 
ing Exchanges. Copies of this 
interesting and attractive  bro- 
chure, including factual informa- 
tion on a number of important 
banks in and around St. Louis, 
may be had upon request from 
G. H. Walker & Co. 








| a a a, 8 
| Missouri Brevities 
| Post-War Planning 


Municipal dealers were given a stimulant for post-war activities 
last week when the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce announced its 
$168,000,000 plan to integrate the highway system in Greater St. Louis 
and to link it with the nation’s post-war highways. Three high-speed, 
limited-access arteries fanning out north, south and west from the 
downtown business section and a new direct route to Chicago con- 
stitute the principal projects be-@ 
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ing recommended by the Highway 
Committee headed by A. P. 
Greensfelder, Chairman. A new 
bridge over the Mississippi north 
of Washington. Avenue to supple- 
ment the MacArthur and Eads 
bridges in handling east and west 
traffic over U. S. Highways 66, 90 
and 40 is also suggested. Among 
the less urgent projects being 
recommended are numerous grade 
separations, construction of pass- 
ing lanes, scenic drives and other 
improvements. 


Jefferson Hotel Company 
Amends Plan 


Holders of Jefferson Hotel Com- 
pany General Mortgage Income 
Bonds, outstanding in the amount 
of $2,756,000 have been offered 
an amendment to the exchange 
plan of Dec. 11, 1943, whereby 
each $1,000 bond would receive 
$640 in cash and $360 in new 
Mortgage Income Bonds due April 
1, 1953, plus $60 in cash’*for in- 
terest from April 1, 1943 to April 
1, 1944. 


Funds for the cash payments 
would be obtained through a 
20-year insurance loan of $1,- 
700,000 at 444% and from 1943 
earnings. Deposits are being 
actively solicited by the hotel 
management which reports that 
72% had consented as of Feb. 11. 
Bonds are traded in the St. Louis 
market, the price range for the 
past year being 82 high, 64 low, 
compared with present quota- 
tions of 7914-8214. 





St. Louis Public Service 


| Further substantial debt retire- 


ment is anticipated for this com- 
pany as a result of its request for 
tenders to exhaust $292,221 on 
Feb. 25. Bonds are selling in the 
high nineties compared with a 
low of 91 in 1943 and 79 in 1942. 
They are callable at par. Tender 
price is not over par. 


Emerson Electric Mfg. Company 


American industry’s accomplish- 
ments in the war effort have been 
so outstanding and so much has 
been written about it that we are 
prone to take these things for 
granted. However, it seems that 
more than a passing glance should 
be given to the 1943 stockholders’ 


report of Emerson Electric of St. 
Louis, reputed to be the largest 
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gun turret manufacturer in this 
country. From a pre-war volume 
of $3,780,545 in 1939, sales of the 
company have increased more 
than 22 times in four years to a 
1943 total of $83,207,190. Net earn- 
ings in the same period jumped 
from the nominal profit of $17,772 
shown in 1939 to $898,658 (subject 
to renegotiation) in 1943. These 
record figures came largely from 
the turret division although elec- 
trical division sales exceeded the 
volume of this division for any 
previous year in the history of the 
company. 

Mr. Stuart Symington, in his 
letter to stockholders, states that 
post-war planning by the com- 
pany has been extensive, pres- 
ent lines have been improved, 
and several new devices are ex- 
pected to be marketed when 
materials again become avail- 
able. The plans are to continue 
the manufacture of gun turrets 
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after the war to some extent 
and to produce other plane ac- 
cessories. 


National Candy Active 


Election of Richard M. Moss, of 
Belleville, Ill., to the board of di- 
rectors of National Candy at the 
annual meeting held in St. Louis 
Feb. 4 coincided with the resump- 
tion of activity in the common 
stock of the company which has 
been the object of considerable 
speculative interest for several 
months. 


Missouri Security Traders Attend 
Chicago Party 


The Chicago Bond Traders Club 
annual winter dinner held Feb. 8 
at the LaSalle Hotel was attended 
by the following Missouri traders: 


Wm. Brady of J. W. Brady & Co.; 
Emmet J. Brennan, of Brennan, 
Kinsella & Co.; Jerry Tegeler, 
Clarence Blewer, Robert A. 
Walsh and Herman J. Zinzer, of 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.; Firmin 
Fusz, of Fusz, Schmelzle & Co.; 
Henry Richter and Irwin R. Har- 
ris, of Scherck, Richter Co.; Bert 
H. Horning, of Stifel, Nicolaus & 
Co., Inc.; Elmer Barkau, of Taus- 
sig, Day & Co., and Eldridge Rob- 
inson, of Baum, Bernheimer & Co., 
Kansas City. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 
This Week—Insurance Stocks 


It will be some weeks before figures are available from insur- 
ance companies’ annual “Convention” reports to the Insurance De- 


partment of New York State and of other States. 


However, stock- 


holders’ reports of a number of leading companies are appearing, 
and a study of these enables one to gain a general idea or 1943 


operating results. 


Before presenting the experience of individual 





companies, however, it , 
tinent to remark that the year) 


1943 was a year of exceptionally || 


heavy fire losses, aggregating | 
$380,235,000, which are the high- | 
est reported since 1932 and are 
approximately 21% higher than 
in 1942. Marine losses, on the 
contrary, were considerably lower 
than in 1942, when they rose to 
an abnormal total in the early 
months of the year as a result of 
enemy submarine action. Sig- 
nificant figures on a few repre- 
sentative fire insurance compa- 
nies follow: 

Aetna Insurance Company: Net 
premiums in 1943 were $28,456,- 
091, a decline from 1942 of 
$1,407,281 or 4.7%. Unearned 
premium reserves as of Dec. 31, 
1943, were $24,512,497, an _ in- 
crease of $1,407,456 or 6.1%, and 


is per-¢ 





surplus was $25,000,690, an in- 
crease of $2,786,833 or 12.5%. On 
the basis of these figures, liqui- 
dating value per share was ap- 
proximately $56.50 on Dec. 31 
compared with $52.00 a year ago. 
Net adjusted underwriting profits 
were $1.08 per share, compared 
with a net loss of $0.48 in 1942, 
and net investment income $1.75 
compared with $1.91. .Mr. W. 
Ross McCain, President, in his let- 
ter to the stockholders, said: ‘““The 
year 1943, on the whole, has been 
a good one for our companies. In 
Spite of the fact that fire losses 
in the United States are up mate- 
rially, the total losses of our com- 
panies are less than last year by 
$4,553,000. This is due to the im- 
provement in the marine situation 
and to the absence of automobile 
finance losses.” The “companies” 
referred to are those which com- 
prise the Aetna fire fleet, viz.: 
Aetna Insurance, Century Indem- 
nity, Piedmont Fire, Standard In- 
Surance, Stancard Surety and 
Casualty, and World Fire and 
Marine. 

Agricultural Insurance Com- 
pany: Premiums written in 1943 
were $7,323,249 compared with 
$8,860,074 in 1942, a decline of 
$1,536,325 or 17.3%. This decline 
was mainly in ocean marine and 
avio premiums, fire premiums 
having declined only fractionally. 
Unearned premium réserves at 
the year-end were $6,868,312 eom- 
_pared with $7,066,348, a drop of 
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$198,036 or approximately 2.8% . 
Surplus, on the other hand, in- 
creased from $3,948,712 to $5,018,- 
258, a gain of $1,069,546 or 27%. 
Liquidating value per share was 
$89.71 compared with $81.46 a 
year. ago. Underwriting,) as re- 
ported to stockholders, resulted 
in a profit of around $3.62 on a 


“trade basis,’ compared with a} 
investment | 


loss of $2.04 in 1942; 


| income was $4.59 compared with 


$4.74, and Federal income taxes 
$2.33 per share compared with 
approximately $0.60 in 1942. Net 
profits carried to surplus were re- 
ported at $5.88 per share com- 
pared with $2.64 in the previous 
year. 

Continental Insurance Com- 
pany: Premiums’ written | ad- 
vanced slightly to a new record 
high of $27,372,774. Unearned 
premium reserves as of Dec. 31, 
1943, were $23,940,537 compared 
with $23,666,521 the previous 
year-end, and surplus was $80,- 
185,183 against $65,189,059, an in- 
crease of $14,996,124 or 23%. 
Liquidating value increased from 
$39.83 to $47.81. Net underwrit- 
ing profits were $1.20 per. share 
compared with $0.40 in 1942, and 
net investment income was $2.05 
against $2.09. Total net operating 
profits were thus $3.25 per share 
in 1943 compared with $2.49 in 
1942. 

Previdence Washington Insur- 
ance Company: Premium volume 
declined from $9,561,172 in 1942 
to $8,333,592 in 1943, a drop of 
$1,227,580, equivalent to 12.8%. 
Unearned premium reserves as of 
Dec. 31, 1943, however, were 
higher than on the previous year- 
end by 3.6%, while surplus 
showed an increase of 23.6% from 
$5,572,271 to $6,885,979. Liqui- 
dating value as of Dec. 31, 1943, 
was $40.89 compared with $36.23 
on Dec. 31, 1942. Net underwrit- 
ing profits, on a “trade basis,” 
are reported at $0.92 per share 
compared with a loss of $0.94 in 
1942, and net investment income 
at $1.67 compared with $1.71. 


In addition to presenting fig- 
ures on these four companies, we 
are able to make brief mention 
of the “Springfield Group” which, 
because of heavy losses suffered 


‘in the Texas hurricane of last 


| Are We In A Bear 


(Continued from page 690) 


| with difficulty. Now we go into 
} the Marshalls, which have been 
| held by ‘the Japs for over 20 
years, and we seem to do a pretty 
good job at it with less loss and 
in less time. Of course, I recog- 
|nize that we went in there with 
ilarger forces. Nevertheless, the 
| difference in resuits obtained is 
| striking. 
| My propositions can be very 
|simply stated. The first proposi- 
tion is that the intermediate trend 
—that is, the two to five months 
| trend—is downward. I don’t think 
| it is very greatly downward. The 
|downward intermediate trend is 
of the order of: around 10% as 
| measured from the highest aver- 
|age 1944 prices. 
This would call, using strict 
| percentages, for a breaking of the 
Nov. 30 lows in the industrial 
| average, but not in the railroad 
average. The railroad average is 
the stronger component. It has 
been so since the early part of 
December. One reason why it has 
been the stronger group is that 
it had the biggest decline last fall. 
The industrial average only went 
down about 11%, whereas the 
railroad average declined a little 
over 17%. In fact, it lost 45% 
of its preceding rise, whereas. the 
industrial average lost only 31% 
of its preceding rise. 

The reason why I think that the 
rail average will not break its low 
is that people now realize the 
meaning of the vast amount. of 
accumulations of cash and the re- 
ductions in bonded debt that have 
gone on through repurchases, and 
further ones that will go on 
through reorganizations. In fact, 
the railroad situation can now be 
pictured as one in which the fixed 
interest-bearing debt by the end 
of 1946 will have been halved 
from that existing at the end of 
the year 1930 through the interim 
reorganizations, either reorganiza- 
tion plans, equity receivérships, or 
through purchases in the mean- 
time. That is quite a contribution 
to the equity behind the railroads 








{Summer and unusual windstorm 
and hail losses in the Mid-west, 
combined with heavy fire losses, 
report an increase of more than 
five points in their 1943 overall 
loss ratio, which 
49.35% to 54.64%. Springfield’s 
unearned premium reserves and 
surplus are up and, consequently, 
liquidating value per share shows 
an increase from $130.54 to 
$137.93. Also, we mention St. 
Paul Fire and Marine, which re- 
ports a drop in premium volume 
from $19,016,578 in 1942 to $18,- 
088,141 in 1943, occasioned by a 
substantial decline in ocean ma- 
rine writings. Total net earn- 
ings, however, show considerable 
improvement and are reported at 
$19.30 compared with $16.43 in 
1942, while year-end liquidating 
value is estimated at $288.56 per 
share against $262.17 the previous 
year-end. 


No report has as yet been re- 
ceived from the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America; never- 
theless, it is of interest to note 
that Vice-President Bradford 
Smith, Jr., in the January issue 
of the company’s house organ, 
“The North America Fieldman,” 
speaks optimistically of the future 
of fire insurance in the United 
States. He says that for insur- 
ance agents unparalleled oppor- 
tunities are ahead, due to the tre- 
mendous backlog of demand for 
new homes, new automobiles, 
new refrigerators and all types of 
durable consumer goods. He 
further states that in his. opinion 
the public can absorb all of the 
insurance that» the companies 
through their agents can find time 
to sell and that the market will 
never be saturated so long as men 
and women marry, rear children 
and buy homes. This viewpoint 
should prove encouraging to .in- 








as to insurance agents. 





moved from. 


Or A Bull Market? 


| 
| 
| 
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of this country, namely, a debt | 
of $6,000,000,000 instead of a debt 
of nearly $12,000,000,000 at par 
13 years ago. 

So far as the intermediate trend 
is concerned, if my forecast has 
any validity, the correct, tactieal 
thing to do would be to regard 
industrial stocks as a purchase, if 
and when they should drop below 
the Nov. 30 lows on volume, pro- 
vided the German war is over or 
there are pretty good intimations 
that it is soon to be over. 

At the same time, railroad 
stocks should be purchased, re- 
gardless of where they might be 
at that time, as the industrial 
stocks plunge down through the 
Nov. 30 lows. 

That is my view of the pattern 
on the intermediate trend, and 
in my opinion it is nothing to 
worry the long-range investor 
about. The chances are he will 
do nothing about it, except, per- 
haps, to make a few switches here 
and there. 

The pattern will be somewhat 
different than it was in the de- 
cline from last July to the end of 
November, because the early part 
of that decline was rather steep 
and rapid, because of news. That 
news was the elimination of Mus- 
solini and the prospect that Italy 
might some time later be out of 
the war, and that might have an 
effect upon the whole war posi- 
tion. 

At this particular juncture—we 
will say in the last two weeks— 
a turning movement has been in 
process of execution. At the be- 
ginning of this downward trend 
we will probably see the turning 
as. a slow manoeuver, with not 
much decline right away, but with 
a halting and stalemate position, 
until we get news. It will be 
news that will make the market 
go down with quite a punch 
rather than by slow attrition. So 
that, whereas last July the start 
was fast, this time the start is 
apt to be slow and the finish 
rapid. The finish will be rapid 
because it will be based on news 
that everybody can see in the 
headlines. 

So much for the sheer technical 
reasons for the -intermediate de- 
cline that may be expected 'to 
continue on its way throughout 
the next two to five months. It 
may all be cleaned up in two 
months, or it may take into May 
or June. 

Sentiment is certainly one fac- 
tor that must be taken into con- 
sideration. We are in the dark 
about war plans. There is no 
doubt about the fact of sensitive- 
ness to invasion if and when that 
comes, or other events that might 
suggest the disintegration of Ger- 
many. 

Everybody realizes that there is 
a prospective decline in business 
in the offing. We have already 
passed ‘the peak of production, or 
are passing that peak at the pres- 
ent time. We know that aggre- 
gate earnings are at ceiling, if not, 
that aggregate earnings are in 
process of turning down,. even 
though the turn-down will be 
quite moderate in 1944 in compa- 
rison with 1943. 

Another factor is concerned 
with growing stockpiles. Again, 
the probable temporary reaction 
in commodity prices on news de- 
velopments. Finally, the political 
factor, and other uncertainties 
which I group under reconversion, 
disposal of surplus goods, plant 
disposal and matters of that sort. 

Just a word about this matter 
of sentiment. There is a consid- 
erable amount of speculation as 
to the time and place of invasion 
from the West. We know that the 
market will be sensitive to that 
news when it comes. If it doesn’t 
come it will keep us worrying 
why it doesn’t; and thereby keep 
us under a cloud. Actual invasion 
would be a. drag on the market 
either way. If it is indecisive or 





vestors and stoekholders’ as -well: 


unsuccessful: it.will’ be a” blow. 
On the other hand, if it is suc- 
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cessful, and the more successful 
it is, it will appear—whether true’ 
or not—that the end of the war 
is nearer at hand, bringing the 
problems of transition to close 
view. So, whatever you may be- 
lieve about. the position of stocks, 
from a sheer analytical or statis- 
tical standpoint now, this is 
hardly a time when it can be said 
of the environment of the mar- 
ket that it is the time or. place for 
speculative exuberance. . 
Growing stock piles: We know 
that these are accumulating in 
the metals—aluminum, magne- 
sium, copper and zinc—and to a 
lesser extent, steel. It is ques- 
tionable whether these stockpiles 
should be allowed to accumulate 
too far. That can be detrimental 
to the market—at least with re- 
gard to the affected shares. 


- The War. Production Board has 
decided that these accumulations. 
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shall not be diverted to civilian | July top of around 146, nor would) goods of all kinds, production | 


production. At least, that is a ten- 


tative decision; nothing has been| view has been .justified so far.|of you 


we go below 120. 


That. point of | goods and consumer durables. All 


are familiar with that. | 


done so far. Apparently that will|I should also say that those limits| This pent-up demand, not only | 
be the decision of the War Pro-| were marked out to include the/here but all over the world, where | 


duction Board until the invasion | time until the German war should | it is backed up by the actual pur- 
some | chasing power as in South Amer- 
final decision, however, this pro- | months beyond. I still have that ica, France (which still has the 
duction should begin to be cut| pattern in mind, namely, that we/| second largest gold reserve in the 
will not make a new high in the! world), 


proves successful. If that is a 


down nov. England has ordered 
its output of copper in Rhodesia 
to be cut 16%, but we are still 
subsidizing high-cost copper 
mines at premium prices. 


There is likely in the next few | 


months to be some temporary 
commodity price weakness. Com- 
modity prices have shown very 
little change in the last few 
months. In the past six months 
there has been some slight ten- 
dency upward. Recently, but for 
ceilings or one reason or another, 
they haven’t made much advance. 

Price declines on 
basis would show up immediately 
after a successful invasion. That 
would be a factor in giving a 
pause to share prices. I refer you 
to the recent break in 
prices which was quite drastic. 


At the present time aluminum, | 


now fixed at 15 cents a pound 


as against a pre-war price of 20) 


cents a pound, has a secondary 
or scrap market price at 9% 
cents. That is just a slight hint 
as to what might happen, except 
for government interference, when 
the war seems to be at or near- 
ing its end. I should also judge 
there would be considerable hedg- 
ing upon the futures markets 
which would also exert some 
pressure on prices. 

This year we will have the 
most important and probably the 
most contentious political cam- 
paign in the history of this coun- 
try. The issue of that campaign 
is not the war, because nobody 
is making that an issue. 


be won. The real 
domestic plane. That real 
is, will we win back the Amer- 
ican system of private enterprise 
and the freedoms under the Con- 


stitution, or will we lose to cen-| 


tralized over-all government plan- 


ning, state socialism and coerced | 


regimentation? 

Our doubts about the political 
campaign this year will be mag- 
nified prior to the conventions 
and the campaign. That will be 
the time of our greatest doubts. 
They will-also be greater before 
important military victories than 
after. If we do have some mili- 


tary victories before the conven- | 


tions, or even after the conven- 
tions, our doubts about the real 
issue at stake will diminish. After 


the conventions the issues of the | 


campaign will be out in the open 
and we can take a good look at 
them; the mystery will dissolve. 


Normally. during a presidential 


campaign the trend of the mar-| 


ket is upward. So that the inter- 
mediate decline, from this stand- 
point, is best spaced in the months 
just ahead rather than in the 
months beyond June. 


It is generally assumed that 
Mr. Roosevelt will be a candidate 
to succeed himself for a fourth 
term. Probably most of us believe 
there is no doubt about that. Well, 
I just want to leave this hint, that 
I just 
suggest that you leave it to your 


‘imaginations as to what might 


happen if some other candidate 
were—I won’t say selected, be- 
cause if Mr. Roosevelt is elimi- 
6nated it will be because of his 
elimination of himself, not be- 


cause the convention eliminates 
-him—but, anyway, if he does not 


become a candidate, 
imaginations 
with some idea of how the mar- 
kets might react to that. 


Now, so much for the interme- 
diate trend for the next two to 
five months. 


The long-range view is opti- 


your own 


a temporary | 


mercury | 


Besides, | 
nobody believes the war will not | 
issue is on a 
issue | 


may provide you. 


'be over, and _ probably 


|early months ahead, nor are we 
\likely to go below 120. 

| My guess is that even if the 
|German war should, by some 
miracle or against all thinking at 
‘the present time, end in the few 
|months ahead the market may 
not get down to 120, but maybe 


above that. The difference does 
not really amount to a great deal. 


|/This 120-point was set because | 
the market would have to return | 


to 120 to lose one-half of its en- 

tire 15-month gain from the low 

|of 1942 to the high of 1943. 
There are some things I don’t 


fear as to the long-range future.| corporate taxes are at or near 
One is out-of-hand inflation. The) their peak—that in a year or two 


reason I don’t fear that is because 
of the productivity of the Amer- 
ican industrial machine. I don’t 
fear liquidation of bank credit, 
because most of the bank credit 
| consists of government bonds, and 
|that cannot be easily liquidated. 
There are only two ways in which 
it can be liquidated, and they are 
through a budgetary surplus or 
through repudiation. Our budge- 
tary surpluses, in the years ahead 
—at least, until we have another 
meeting—will not be very great. 

Another thing I don’t fear is an 
important decline in commodities. 
There will be some decline in 
some commodities. But in most of 
the finished goods I would expect 
to see prices after the war, or 
after the reconversion takes 
place, particularly in finished 
products of durable goods, to be 
higher than when they were last 
manutactured. 


I don’t expect, contrary to the 
|thinking of a great many people, 
any ‘major unemployment diffi- 
'culties. My contention “is that 
right now this country is 6,000,000 
people over-employed, and that 
when those 6,000,000 go out, while 
they will be withdrawn from the 
labor force, they won’t be un- 
employed. That is because they 
had no intention of being where 
they are now if we didn’t have a 
war. Part of those 6,000,000 will 
go back to their homes—I am 
| talking about the married women 
now—and get out of the labor 
forces entirely. Part of them are 
|students, and they will go back 
'to school. A lot of them are re- 
tired persons, and they will go 
back to retirement. Still more of 
them are farmers, and they will 
|go back to the farms. The em- 
| ployment situation that we have 
now is hectic, it is abnormal, it 
is feverish. It should not be that 
way, except for the emergency. 


| My reasons for long-term opti- 
mism I will just state very briefly, 
without very much explanation. 
Most of them are familiar to you, 
| and therefore it will be just by 
way of review. 


+1. The huge volume of liquid 
assets, corporate and individual. 
From what data I can collect, it 
appears that by June 30th of this 
year total bank deposits, plus 
war bonds—only the savings 
bonds, not the other—and cur- 
rency in. circulation will be two 
and a half times bank deposits 
alone at the end of .1929. 


2. There will have been a con- 
siderable reduction in private 
debts—the debts of individuals 
and farmers and corporate debts. 
That is the same thing as savings, 
and will mean the possibility of 
expanding private debt that much 
more when that time comes. 

3. I have great faith that there 
|is a tremendous quantity of work 
| to be done in the world in order 
'to establish the economic foun- 
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mistic, in my opinion, and here | dations of peace. That is not only 
I am not trying to set any dates. 
Since the first of last September 
‘I have adhered to the view that 
in ‘the Dow-Jones industrials we 
would not. exceed: last summer’s 


true of the United States but all 
over. That is one reason I am 
not pessimistic about unemploy- 
ment, not only here but abroad. 
4. The pent-up demand for 
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some three, four or five points | 
|feed for their 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





Holland, Norway, Swe- 
den and Belgium is real. 
These nations have cash balances 
and are ready to go into the mar- 
ket and get goods as soon as they 
can. The difficulty will be for 
them to get those goods. Some of 
those goods they will want to get 
as rapidly as possible. For in- 
stance, the Dutch want to get 
livestock and fer- 
tilizer at the first possible mo- 
ment they are able to get them. 

5. Probable continuation of 
low interest rates. The govern- 
ment has got the bear by the tail, 
and they cannot let loose of that. 

6. There is the likelihood that 


the trend will be reversed. Two- 
thirds of market declines since 
the high of 1940 was brought 
about through fear of higher tax- 
ation because of the war, and just 
as.the reason for the decline from 
1940 to 1942 was chiefly based 
upon fear of increased taxes, that 
operation will be reversed once 
we near the end of the war. It is, 
for instance, probable that Con- 
gress will legislate a decline in 
excess profits taxes in a series of 
steps so that business men will 
know just what to expect, begin- 
ning with the year 1945. Maybe 
I am too optimistic. Maybe I 
ought to put it at the first of 
1946. But, anyway, that is some- 
thing to look forward to. I be- 
lieve that the next change in taxes 
will be in a reverse direction. 

7. Over the next five years we 
are going to have some tax im- 
provements. I would look for- 
ward to a change by way of elim- 
ination of double taxation on 
stockholders, a further liberaliza- 
tion of the capital gains ys and 
incentive. taxation for new cor- 
porations after the war in line 
with the Brookings Institution’s 
proposals. 

8. I would 
there have been 
new issues of stocks in recent 
years. Once we establish any 
kind of peacetime normality there 
will be an impinging on the sup- 
ply of stocks by the demand. 

9. I would look for the time 
when foreign buyers would buy 
our stocks, which they cannot do 
now, when exchanges are tied up, 
but when the exchanges are free 
and blocked currencies unblocked 
there are many foreigners who 
would like to own American se- 
curities. 


10. Except for 10% of our 
highest-quality issues, our stock 
market is not dear; rather, it is 
cheap: American property on 
balance is cheap. Since 1936 labor 
services, commodities, high-grade 


remind you that 
practically no 


bonds and insurance, have all} 
gone up; they have all gone‘ 
up. substantially. The only 


things that are cheaper now than 
in 1936 are property, stocks and 
realty. Under peace conditions 
and an encouraging environment 
—that is, an encouraging polit- 
ical environment—stocks will also 
sell higher, considerably higher. 

I will end up these remarks by 
saying that, uncannily and per- 
haps ironically, I expect to see 





the Dow-Jones average wind-up 
at the time of the end of the 
German war at about the same | 
level at which it started when, 
the German war began. That! 
level was between 127 and 130. , 


Seaboard Situation Offers 


Interesting Possibilities 


E. W. Clucas & Company, 70 
Pine St., New York City, mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 
have prepared an_ eight-page 
study of the Seaboard Airline 
Railway Co. Copies of this inter- 
esting study may be had from the 
firm upon request. 
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Mutual Funds 


They Beat the Averages 


Time was when the mutual funds as a group were hard pressed 
to turn in a performance equal to the market averages. That time 


is past. 


In recent years the great majority of mutual funds have 


consistently outperformed the averages. 
An excellent example of this superior performance is Common- 
wealth Investment Co. with the following record for 1943: 


Commonwealth shares_ -~ +35.8% © 
Dow-Jones industrial average + 19.2% 
Dow-Jones composite average + 26.1% 


Not only did Commonwealth 
beat the averages last year but, 
more impressive, this fund did al- 
most four times as well as the 
averages for the four-year period 
1939-1943. In fact, over this longer 
period Commonwealth lead all 
the common stock and combina- 
tion funds in performance. 


While on this subject of per- 
formance, it is interesting to 
note that during the last four 
years 24 out of the 30 common 
stock and combination funds 
tabulated by Barron’s did better 
than the Dow-Jones Composite 
Average. Only six failed to 
beat the averages. American 
Foreign Investing Corp., a fund 
specializing in foreign—largely 
Latin American—securities, did 
over 12 times as well as the 
averages! 

. ce a a 

Keystone Corpération, in a re- 
cent issue of Keynotes, publishes 
an interesting chart comparing 
price-earnings ratios of common 
stocks in 1937 and 1943. The 
groups of stocks used are those 
held in the various Keystone com- 
mon stock funds and the compari- 
sons are as follows: 

Price Earnings Ratios 


Type of Stock— 1937 1943 
High grade stocks 

(Keystone S-1) 18.0 12.9 
Income stocks 

(Keystone S-2) « 468 8.3 
Fast moving stocks 

(Keystone 8-3) a 5.3 
Low priced stocks 

(Keystone S-4) __.--. 33.4 4.3 


This is about as graphic and 
convincing a demonstration of 
current price levels as compared 
with 1937 highs as we have yet 
seen. 

National Securities & Research 
Corp., in its current issue of In- 
vestment Timing, discusses “How 
Is Inflation Likely to Affect the 
Market?” We quote the conclu- 
sion herewith: 


“The imminent invasion of Ger- 
man-controlled Europe by the 
Allies has been awaited by the 
stock market for some time, and 
its significance as a prelude to 
peace has largely been discounted. 
Except for unexpected military 
setbacks, any initial unfavorable 
effect should prove temporary if 
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NATIONAL 


SECURITIES | PERIES 


Prospectuses upon request 


National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 


LOS ANGELES, 634 8S. Spring St., (14) 
BOSTON, 10 Post Office Square (9) 
CHICAGO, 208 So. La Salle St. (4) 

















RAILROAD 
SHARES 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, IncorporaTeD 


63 WALL STREET—NEW YORE 











om 


prices are at the present level; 
more intense if they are higher, 
and less so they are lower. With 
the success of the invasion and 
therefore the end of the war with 
Germany assured, and the pros- 
pect of war production - being 
gradually replaced by civilian 
goods output, reconversion — al- 
(Continued on page 703) 
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Prospectus 
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request 
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Prospectus on request 
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DISTRIBUTORS: 


A. W. SMITH & CO., Ine. 
111 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
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Prospectus may be obtained 
from authorized dealers, or 
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Sun Life Of Canada Issues Annual Report | Russia Should Warn 
Tokio To Seek Peace: 


Assurances In Force Qver Three Billion 


Important and material aid is being rendered by the institution 





offer, subject: 


$250,000 
Dominion of Canada Gtd. 


4y % 





Issued by Can. Nat. Rwys. 
Bonds due 1 July 1957 


Price to yield 274% 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-920 








Canadian 


The market for Canadian securities in this country has registered | 


Securities 


spectacular progress during the past two years, in spite of a noticeable 


lack of interest on the part of the commercial banks. It is encourag- | 


ing, therefore, to be able to discern at last a change of heart on 


the part of these institutions. Although this has not yet been trans- | 


lated into action to any great extent, nevertheless the last two 





provincial refunding issues in this¢ 


country were taken up entirely by 
commercial banks. 

Whereas only a year ago, the 
Canadian situation was almost 
completely ignored by this most 
important section of the invest- 
ing community, now there is a 
flocd of inquiry with regard to 
Canadian affairs emanating from 
this quarter. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the remaining op- 
portunities will not be missed. 

There are still many inter- 
esting situations in the short- 
term category suitable for com- 
mercial banks which would 


certainly not exist if, for ex- | 


ample, the London market or 
the other European financial 
centers were free to operate 
here. 

In addition to the basically 
sound security given by high- 
grade Canadian bonds, there are 
other features which make them 
especially attractive for bank 
portfolios, such as the payment 
option in two or more currencies, 
and the decided form of diversi- 
fication afforded at yields higher 
than those generally provided by 
comparable domestic securities. 
Over and above all these inter- 
esting details is the universally 
accepted fact that the financial 
management of the Dominion 
during the war has been second 
to none, and that Canada has 
worked her way into the fore- 
front of the world powers. 


Current developments also give 
us significant indications of the, 
inherent strength of the Canadian | 
situation. The outstanding blots 
on Canada’s financial record, the | 
Alberta and Montreal defaults, ! 
now appear well on the way to- 
wards settlement. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company have at 
last declared a dividend of 50 
cents on their common stock, 
the first payment since April 1, 
1932, when 3114 cents quarterly 
was paid. 

On the purely constructive 
side, we have the forthright 
statement of Mr. Towers, Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Canada, 
concerning post-war interest 
rates. Although, both here and 
in Britain there have been cau- 
tious hints pointing towards the 
same conclusion, this is the first 
time that such clear advance 
notice has been given to the 
financial and business commun- 








ities that the wartime trend of 


low interest rates will continue 
in the post-war period. 

With regard to the market for 
the past week, there was a strong 
tone and more activity. Direct 
Dominions were quiet but very | 
firm. Nationals were still strong | 
with the 5s of October, 1969, bid | 
at 117%. If, as anticipated, the| 


i5s of July, 1969, are called in the | 


near future, there will be a con- | 
siderable volume of switching | 
into the 5s of October. There was | 
little activity in Ontarios and | 
Quebecs, but prices were firmly | 


| maintained. 


A steady demand developed for | 
short term Nova Scotias and New 
Brunswicks but supplies were 
scarce. British Columbias were 
bid in all maturities and the me- 
dium term issues are now back 
again to a 3.35% basis. Manitobas 
were the feature of the week and 
there was considerable activity at 
higher prices; the 4%s of 1956 
were bid through the 4% 
level. Saskatchewans continued 
their recovery on anticipation of 
an early completion of arrange- 
ments for the refunding of the ex- 
ceptionally heavy 1944 maturities. 


Favorable rumors continued to 
spread concerning early s ettle- 
ments of the Alberta and Mont- 
real debt situations and the mar- 
ket for these bonds was conse- 
quently increasingly buoyant. In- 
ternal issues were 
mand but the Canadian dollar in 


the “free” exchange market was | 
virtually unchanged at 10 5/16% | 


discount. 

All that can be said of the 
future trend of the market is, 
that if it continues its present 
course, it will fully justify the 
most bullish prognostications. 


Potlumsauiibndh 10-Year 


Study 


Butler-Huff & Co. of Cali- 
fornia, 210 West Seventh Street. 
Los Angeles, Calif., have prepared 
an interesting booklet entitled 
“Performance—A 10-Year Study 
of Market Action and Income,” on 
insurance stocks, bank stocks, in- 
dustrials, utilities and railroad 
stocks. Copies of this booklet and 
the current issue of the firm’s 
“News & Views,” discussing the 
possibilities of an advance in the 
prices of bank stocks, may be had 
from Butler-Huff & Co. upon re- 
quest. 
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| States 42%, 


yield | 
| made by Mr. Wood to @laims re-| mon _ stocks 
| ported since Sept., 1939 and at-|7.0%; mortgages, 4.3%; 


in quiet de-| 


of Life Assurance in the great fight against inflation. This statement 
was made at Montreal, Feb. 8, by Arthur B. Wood, President and 
Managing Director of the Sun Life of Canada, in a review of the 


company’s 73rd annual report to policyholders. 
plus income spent in life assurance, said 
important factor in reducing un-®————— 


wise spending power and prevent- 
ing prices from rising. At the 
same time, policyholders through- 


out the North American continent | 


are building up an _ invaluable 
fund for future use when it may 
| be greatly needed. As far as the 
company’s premium receipts 
the United States are concerned, 
Mr. Wood emphasized that these 
are being concentrated entirely in 
the purchase of U. S. War Bonds, 


|invested in this manner during the 
last twelve months. The total in- 
vestment of the company in Gov- 


in! 


and over $55 millions have been | 


Every dollar of sur- 
Mr. Wood, serves as an 





period. Mr. Wood added that a 
substantial reserve is being main- 
tained as provisions for possible 


‘general mortality experience 
'among policyholders was once 
again favorable during the year. 

Mr. Wood paid tribute to the 
service rendered by all branches 
of personnel within the company’s 
organization. He said that neces- 
sarily increased responsibilities 
had willingly been assumed by 
reason of the large number of ac- 


| tive service enlistments from the 


ernment Bonds of the United Na- | 
'forces in all parts of the world. 
/'He announced with deep regret 


tions approximates one-half bil- 
lion dollars. 


remarks, stated that payments to 


Mr. Wood, in the course of his | 


policyholders during the year ex- | 





ceeded $74,000,000, including $10,- | 


000,000 in respect of dividends on | 


participating policies. $1,629,000.,- | 
000 has been paid to Sun Life) 
and beneficiaries | 
During 1943) 
over 60,000 life assurance policies | 
and annuities were added to the | 


policyholders 
since organization. 


books and assurances in force now 


stand at $3,173,000,000. The dis- | 
tribution of the business in force | 


is as follows: Canada 31%, United | 


Great Britain and 
| other British countries 21%, 
| countries 6%. 
| policies issued during the year 
'amounted to $214,000,000, an in- 
| crease of $13 millions as compared 
| with 1942. The company has over 
| 1,300,000 policies and group cer- 
| tificates in force. 

An interesting reference was 


| tributable directly or indirectly to 
| the war. These now number 1,668 
'and amount to $3,818,000 or only 


| substantially. 
other | 
New life assurance | 


company’s ranks, there being over 
1,000 serving with the armed 


the deaths of 22 men and women 
on active service or through 
enemy action. 


The financial statement dis- 
closed that premium income for 
1943 exceeded $112,000,000 while 
total receipts showed a substantial 
increase over the preceding year 
and stood at $174,000,000.. The 
surplus and contingency reserve 
now amounts to $36,618,000. Total 
assets reached the sum of $1,108,- 
450,000 at the end of 1943. The 
proportion of the assets held in 
Government bonds has increased 
The broad divers- 
ification of total assets is disclosed 
by the following classification: 
Government bonds, 39.6% ; munic- 
ipal bonds, 4.5%; industrial bonds. 
4.3%; railroad bonds, 2.1%; public 
utility bonds, 16.3%; preferred 


'and guaranteed stocks, 1.4%; com- 


/}mon stocks of industrial and fi- 


} 
| 


nancial corporations, 8.4%; com- 
of public utilities, 
real estate, 
policy loans, 6.3%; cash, 


other assets, 2.7%. The rate 


1.7%; 
1.3%; 


'316% of the total claims of $110} 0f interest earned on the assets 
| millions incurred over the same| during 1943 was 3.72%. 


John Hancock Mutual Assets Up $153,420,344 


In 1943, President Guy Cox Reports 


365,209. The total insurance in 
the largest amount in the com- 
pany’s history. 

“These records were made pos- 
sible,” 


“only by the increasing value 


policyholders (more than one- 
United States) associated in a 
non-profit, purely mutual organi- 
zation for their economic stability 
and security.” 

Admitted assets at the close of 
1943 amounted to $1,441,468,994, 
representing a gain of 12%. In 
connection with these gains it was 


the John MHancock’s bonds is 
more than $35,000,000 greater than 
their amortized value used for 
asset figures. 

| Assigned liabilities amount to 
| $1,313,454,.251, of which sum 
| $1,165,980,771 constitutes the legal 
| policy reserve. The general sur- 
'plus or safety fund is $128,014,- 
|742, or 9.74% of the liabilities it 
| protects. 

Total gross income in 1943 was 





'$314,693.498, including premiums | 
|of $247,434,174. This total is $32,-— 


eee ee acon ae eee nce ee 


/ 


force increased to $6,438,540,577, | 


observed President Cox, | 


tenth of life policyholders in the cock’s experience. 


reported that the market value of | 


Insurance In Force Now At Record High 

Despite war claims amounting to $1,971,331 and heightened man- 
power problems due to the fact that 1,700 members of the Company 
have entered the armed services, the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company showed its greatest progress in 1943. President 
Guy W. Cox, at the policyholders’ eighty-first annual meeting held 
in Boston Feb. 14, announced that the increase in John Hancock’s 
assets during the year was $153,-@ 
420, 344, the highest record, while | 048,166 more than in the previous 
the increase in insurance in force,| year and the balance of gross as 
also the highest record, was $602,-| well as premium incomes are the 





highest in the company’s history. 
Payments to policyholders and 
| beneficiaries amounted to $108,- 
braless or $363,283 per business 
| day. 

Mortality experience was more 
|favorable than might have been 


placed upon life insurance by the expected under war conditions 
people of our country and by the|and was not appreciably higher 
confidence of more than 7,000,000 | 


than in 1942, when it reached the 
lowest point in the John Han- 
Payments on 
account of death as a result of 
suicide amounted to $311,273, 
which is the lowest figure for 
more than 15 years. 

The John: Hancock’s purchase of 
United States Government secur- 
ities during the year amounted 
| to $150,085,750, bringing the total 
investment in government securi- 
ties since Pearl Harbor to $267,- 
125,756. 


Complete Stock 


Distribution 


Mackubin, Legg & Company, 22 
Light Street, Baltimore Md., mem- 
bers of the New York and Balti- 
more Stock Exchanges, have com- 
pleted the distribution of 5,678 
shares of First Boston Corporation 
stock to fifty-five different 
clients. 





war claims not yet reported. The | 


-has 





Army-Navy Journal 


In view of the progress of 
American arms in the Pacific, “it 
may be that Moscow would deem 
it expedient as an act of friend- 
ship to warn the Tokio govern- 
ment that its interests demand 
that it seek peace” with the 
United States and Great Britain, 
said “The Army and Navy Jour- 
nal” on Feb. 12, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch from 
Washington, which added: 

The unofficial service publica- 
tion mentioned the idea in a dis- 
cussion of Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull’s recent caution to 
Finland to withdraw from the 
war. (Finland, cobelligerent with 
Germany, is at war with Russia 
but not with the United States, 
Russia is a neutral in the Anglo- 
American war with Japan.) 

“Now that the Tokio war lords 
are being impressed with inevita- 
bility of their defeat,” the “Jour- 
nal” said, “the practical among 
the Japanese possibly would wel- 
come a friendly caution from 
their Slavic neighbor.” 
TA 


Criticizes Wallace 
For “Fascist” Charges 


Eric A. Johnston, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, took Vice-Presi- 
dent Wallace to task on Feb. 10 
for talking of fascist tendencies in 
the United States, in his speech 
on Feb. 9 at Seattle. A dispatch 
from Washington to the New York 
“Times,” Feb. 10 in reporting this 
quoted Mr. Johnston as saying: 

“Name-calling by the Vice- 
President is the wrong way to get 
national unity in this hour of 
crisis. 

“The immediate job is to defeat 
the enemy quickly. Other things 
can wait. What we need now is 
a solid front, a united and mutual- 
ly trusting home front of all ele- 
ments. 

“This will not be accomplished 
by setting class against class. The 
class struggle of Karl Marx has 
no place in the American economy 
of today or tomorrow. 

“American business despises 
fascism, If there is a threat of it 
in this country it is not to be 
found in big business, but in big 
government. Let us stop pointing 
the finger of suspicion at one an- 
other and get on with the war— 
together.” 


N. Y. Stock Exchange . 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced the following 
weekly firm changes: 

W. L. Lyons, Jr., member of the 
Exchange, a general partner in 
W.L. Lyons & Co., Louisville, Ky., 
became both a general and limited 
partner, effective February 9th. 
Interest of the late B. C. Lyons, 
a limited partner in the firm, 
ceased on February 10th. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of Melvin Cunniff to Al- 
bert E. Fagan will be considered 
on February 24th. Both are part- 
ners in Fagan & Co., New York 
City. 

Bates & Lindely, New York 
City, was dissolved effective Feb- 
ruary 2nd. 

William de Young Kay, a mem- 
ber of the Exchange, died on Jan- 
uary 31st. 





Growth Possibilities 


Common stock of the Northeast 
Airline, Inc. offers attractive pos- 
sibilities according to a memo- 
randum being distributed by 
Stanley Heller & Co., 30 Pine St., 
New York City, members of the 
New York Curb Exchange. Copies 
of this memorandum discussing 
the growth prospects of the com- 
pany may be had upon request 
from Stanley Heller & Co. 
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Mutual Funds 


(Continued from page 701) 
ready planned and somewhat dis- 
counted—will get under way dur- 
ing the continuance of the war 
with Japan, with substantially im- 
proved prospects for selected 
stocks.” 


The intermediate trend of stock 
prices as forecast by National Se- 
curities & Research Corp. on Feb. 
10 is as follows: ‘Indications to- 
night are that the minor decline, 
which succeeded the downside 
breakout of the Average from the 
previous 137-139 area, is over. 
Movements may remain narrow, 
but the most probable action 
would appear to be a further at- 
tempt to rally. We see no reason 
to change our viewpoint that the 
intermediate trend should be re- 
garded as a fas prac 


“Balance Dides Note Necessarily 
Preclude Substantial Gain,” writes 
Lord, Abbett in commenting on 
the 1943 performance of Amer- 
ican Business Shares. This fund, 
which stood right among the lead- 
ers of the combination funds in 
1943, showed a net gain for the 
year of 36.5% as compared with 
about 19% for the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average. The bulletin 
goes on to show the broad diver- 
sification of investments held by 
American Business Shares. 


Hugh W. Long & Co. have is- 
sued. a reprint of the Barron’s 
table showing mutual investment 
company performance from 1930 
to the end of 1943. Fundamental 
Investors, which is sponsored by 
this distributor, starfds well among 
the leaders in performance. among 
the common stock funds for the 
entire period, showing a net gain 
of 34.6% last year and a four- 
year net gain of 35.8%, as com- 
pared with advances of 26.1% and 
12.6% for the Dow-Jones Com- 
posite Average during the same 
periods. 


ste 
af 


General Investors Trust reports 
total net assets on Dec. 31, 1943, 
amounting to $1,968,161, or $5.04 
per share. During 1943 this fund 
achieved a per share net gain in 
asset value of 25.2. 


Distributors niin has pub- 
lished its. own. reprint of the 
Barron’s performance tabulation, 
calling attention to the fact that 
American Foreign Investing Corp., 
sponsored by this distributor, led 
all of the other funds—common 
stock, combination and miscella- 
neous types—in performance dur- 
ing the four-year period 1939-1943. 
We quote: “In the past four years 
the asset value per share, ad- 
justed for dividends paid, in- 
creased 139%. This was nearly 
three times the advance reported 
by any other fund of any type in 
the Barron’s report.” 

3 % a 
Recent Fund Literature 

Calvin Bullock—A reprint of 
excerpts from the article, “The 
Use of Mutual Investment Funds 
for Trust Investment,” by Alec B. 
Stevenson, Vice-President and 
Trust Officer of the American Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville. 


Massachusetts Distributors— 


Current issue of Brevits discussing | 


institutional investments and the 
results of the Carnegie Corp. with 
its own investment holdings. 

Distributors Group — Monthly 
Investment report on Group Se- 
curities, Inc., showing holdings as 
ef Jan. 31, 1944. . A recent 
memorandum on “Railroad Bonds 
and Ratings,’ published by the 
Investment Research Department. 
. . . Revised portfolio folders on 
Railroad Shares, General Bond 
Shares and Low-Priced Shares. 

Lord, Abbett—A revised Port- 
folio Information folder on Amer- 
ican Business Shares. 

Hugh W. Long & Co.—Portfolio | 
folders on New York Stocks and! 


Manhattan Bond Fund showing 


snet 


assets 


and a letter giving 


of 1942. 


Reynolds & Co., 
New York City, 


of Manhattan 
Fund totaled $17,314,194. 

Keystone Corporation—A folder 
information 
relative to profit-sharing trusts 
authorized by the Revenue Act) 


—_—_———_— ee 
Althaus With Reynolds 
120 Broadway, | “ 
Members New 
York Stock Exchange, announce 
that H. Paul Althaus has become | 
associated with them as co-man-| 
ager of their York, Pa. office in| 
the Yorktowne Hotel Building. 


Bond 


Phila. Analysts Meet 


Street, at 12:30 p. m. 
the luncheon will be Dr. 


|Swarthmore College, 
Competition 
American Industry” 


economic problems. Dr. Wilcox’; 
subject will be 
' Free Enterprise.” 








Gibbs Lyons To Become 
| Stamford Bank Head 


Gibbs 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Fi- | 
nancial Analysts of Philadelphia 
will hold a luncheon meeting today 
at the Sansom House, 1304 Sansom | 
Speaker at| Bank Examiner of 
Clair | (New York) Federal Reserve Dis- 

trict, will become President of the | 
| First-Stamford 
| Stamford, Conn., 
Lyons, who has been in charge of | Directors. 


|merous articles on  present- Fc POURRA en and supervision of | |ment, the bank’s total resources 
| operations of national banks » | 


| Wilcox. Professor of Economics at | 
author of 
and Monopoly in | 
and of nu-| 


| officer of 


| number 
1863. 

Chief National 
the Second | 


Lyons, Mr 


National Bank, 


on March 1. 


vew York area since late | ‘ncreased 





The strongest single purpose of every thinking citizen is winning the war and pre- 
serving individual liberty and free enterprise in America. In this noble purpose, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual is serving on all fronts. Through the investment of the policyholder 
funds entrusted to us, we are cooperating with our Government in financing the war. 
At the same time — as always — through the protective service of life insurance we 

are helping to maintain business and family solvency on the home front. 


In 1943, Massachusetts Mutual hold- 
ings in Government bonds increased 
$49,190,000, or about six times the new 
premium income. In addition, through 
our investment program, we are help- 
ing to finance American railroads, elec- 
tric light and power plants, and other 
industries whose continuing service is 
vitally important in winning the war 
and providing for civilian needs. 


In 1943, policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries received $43,874,651 — a daily 
average of over $120,000 — in payments 
on their Massachusetts Mutual policies. 
These benefits were the result of fore- 
sight and planning through life insur- 
ance. For payment in the future our 
policyholders now own 543,159 policies 
representing life insurance amounting 
to $2,118,031,459, and 23,780 annuity 
contracts providing for future annual 
income payments of $13,428,000. 


Admitted Assets of the Massachusetts 
Mutual rose in 1943 to a total of $863,- 
401,471, an increase of $53,064,754 dur- 
ing the year. 

Including gold stars as tragic evidence 
that some of our fellow workers have 
made the supreme sacrifice for American 





freedom, our service flag shows that 325 
Massachusetts Mutual men and women 
have entered our armed forces. 


And now in 1944 — as always — ex- 
perienced Massachusetts Mutual repre- 
sentatives will gladly assist you in main- 
taining planned financial security for 
your family, yourself, and your business. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 





ASSETS 1943 
Bonds, Mortgages and Other Assets. $843,277,447 
Interest, due and accrued.......... 8,342,715 
Premiums, due and accrued........ 11,781,309 
Total Admitted Assets. ........... -$863, 401 471 

LIABILITIES 
Policyholders’ Reserve............. $642,311,662 
Policyholders’ Funds.............. 168,319,758 
Policy Claims in process of ‘settle- 

NE... Naat bes cares 3,465,875 
Dividends to Policyholders...... gue °H152,338 
Taxes. . <tepec cc. , 20Re sar 
Miscellaneous Liabilities.......... ‘ 982,960 
Special Reserves.........+. “ee 4,600,000 





Total Liabilities and Special 
Reserves... cvs cs oe ee i $831,516,755 


$ 31,884,716 





Total Liabilities and Contingency 
Funds. 3: <. sane... ec $863,401,471 


United States Registered Bonds included in the above 
statement are deposited as required by law; State of 
Massachusetts $250,000; State of Georgia $10,000. 


A complete Annual Report will be sent on request. 








Bell, 
the bank since 1887 and who was 
made President in 1921, has been 
|elected Chairman of the Exec- 


Mr. | utive Committee of the Board of 


from 
“The Future of | | October, 1939, will succeed Clar- | $5, 000,000 to $24,000,000 at the 
| ence Ww. Beli as chief executive ‘present time. 


the Stamford bank, 


| which is the third oldest national 
bank in America, holding charter 
four, 


issued in April, 


who has been with 


Under his manage- 


approximately 











holdings as of Feb. 1. On that date 


_MeassachirelsMatual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 


By DONALD MacKINNON 


On Dec. 13, 1943, Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau an- 
nounced that the outstanding 344% Treasury bonds of 4-15-46/44 
were called for redemption on April 15, 1944. . . . He also stated— 
“Holders of these bonds may, in advance of the redemption date, be- 
offered the privilege of exchanging all or any part of their called 
bonds for other interest bearing obligations of the United States, in 
which event public notice will hereafter be given and an official 
circular governing the exchange offering will be issued.” ... We 
believe that about March 1, 1944, the Treasury will refund this issue 
and probably all obligations which mature or may be called on or 
prior to June 15, 1944. s 

In the order of their maturity or call date, these issues include 
the Treasury 1s of 3-15-44; the FFMC 3's of 3-15-64/44; the 
RFC 1s of 4-15-44; the Treasury 34s of 4-15-44; the HOLC 3s of 
5-1-52/44; the FFMC 3s of 5-15-49/44; and the Treasury *4s of 
6-15-44. .. . At this writing, all issues are selling either on a zero 
yield or a slight positive yield. : 

Over the years, there are many examples which can be cited 
which involve no public offering to commercial bankers other than 
through exchanges of outstanding obligations. . . . Because we feel 
that the Treasury may not find it necessary to offer any new loans 
to commercial banks exclusively, prior to June 30, 1944, certain 
investors might find it advantageous to exemine the value of alleged 
“rigths” issues. ... Who knows? — Holders of such obligations might 


be offered an exchange into, let us say, about a four or four and one- 
half year 14% or 1%% note, or even a larger coupon bond. 


PAST OPERATIONS 

It might prove to be more than just academically interesting to 
observe that (1) on Jan. 12, 1942, the Treasury refunded the 1%4% 
notes of 3-15-42; the FFMC 3s of 1-15-47/42; the FFMC 2%s of 3-1- 
47/42: and the RFC %s of 1-15-42 with Treasury 2s of 6-15-51/49; 
(2) on May 25, 1942, refunded HOLC 2s of 7-1-44/42 and the RFC 
1s of 7-1-42 with Treasury 1%s of 12-15-46; and (3) at that time only 
the holders of refunded issues received the new obligations in ex- 
change. 

Excluding bills, debentures, and certificates, Government 





| Guaranteeds 








obligations which mature on, or may be called prior to, June 15, 
1944, total $4,730 millions—of which amount $4,159 millions are 
either fully or partially tax-exempt... . / About 80% of this latter 
amount, or $3,324 millions of these issues were held by com- 
mercial banks, fire, casualty, and marine insurance companies, 
and all other investors as of Nov. 30, 1943... ..In fact, this group 
is composed of investors who need tax exemption—and. who 
might decide to accept cash and reinvest in other outstanding 
obligations, rather than to exchange their fully or partially tax- 
exempt notes or bonds for taxable issues. 

The following table reminds you of the constant, substantial 
decreases in the supply of fully and partially tax-exempt Government 
obligations. . . . The amount to be retired is shown under its proper 
classification for the next five years (000,000 omitted): 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
$2,556 $1,755 $2,344 $1,460 $2,245 
1,214 718 0 0 0 
1,709 755 0 0 0 
Agencies 196 387 341 0 0 
Pre-War 0 0 16 13 0 


$10,360 
1,932 
2,464 
924 

29 


Bonds 
Notes 


$5,675 $3,615 $2,701 $1,473 $2,245 $15,709 
There is now outstanding a total of $30,125 millions of all types 
of fully or partially tax-exempt Government obligations which ma- 
ture or may be called by the end of 1961. Of this amount, $15,709 
millions, or slightly more than 52%, mature or may be called by the 
end of 1948. ... An additional $7,688 millions mature or may be called 
from 1949 through 1953... . Therefore, about 78% of all such obliga- 
tions outstanding now mature or may be called by the end of 1953— 
a period of slightly less than ten years... . At the beginning of 1954, 
and still dealing in terms of optional call dates, there will remain 
outstanding a total of only $6,728 millions—which amount consists of 
the five longest partially tax-exempt Treasuries, and $50 millions of 
fully tax-exempt Panama 3s. 


FULLY TAX-EXEMPTS DIMINISHING 


It is interesting to note that after 1947 there will remain out- 
standing but a single fully tax-exempt issue—the Panama 3s of 6-1-61 
—currently selling to yield 0.88% at a price of approximately 133%. 
Fully exempt from all State and Federal income taxes, only $1 mil- 
lion of this issue was held by commercial banks; $49 millions by other 
investors, as of Nov. 30, 1943... . While the Panama 3s are fully 
exempt and obviously enjoy real scarcity value, a comparison between 
this issue and the partially tax-exempt 2%4s of 1965/60, now bid 
111.20, to yield 1.62% after taxes, is not without interest. 

We do, however, wish to repeat that beginning with 1954 there 
remains outstanding only $6,678 millions of partially tax-exempt 
Treasuries—namely the 2%s of 1956/54; the 2%s of 1960/55; the 24s 
of 1959/56; the 2%4s of 1963/58; the 2°4s of 1965/60. .. . Figures re- 
leased by the Treasury Department pertaining to the distribution of 
ownership of these five issues show that all investors, other than 
commercial and savings banks, sold a total of $901 millions, while 
commercial banks bought $856 millions and savings banks bought 
$45 millions during the year ending Nov. 30, 1943. 


Many commercial bankers were amazed, after computing 
1942 taxes, to discover that their respective institutions would 
pay excess profits taxés. ... Tax figures for 1943 have revealed 
a noticeable increase in the number of commercial banks in this 
classifieation, which discovery undoubtedly accounts for the cur- 
rent advance in partially tax-exempts. ... As early as possible, 
commercial bankers should attempt to project 1944 taxes, for 
such estimates will disclose many banks, faced, perhaps for the 
first time, with excess profits taxes and an accompanying recog- 
nition of the need for partially tax-exempt or fully exempt in- 
come. 


Tax conscious bankers and other investors should not overlook 
the fact that, under the 1942 Revenue Act, callable Treasuries may 
be amortized to the first call date, rather than maturity. . .. On this 
basis, the longest partially tax-exempts—the 2°4s of 1965/60—assume 
e eerry of slightly less than 17 years; the 2%s, approximately 

years. 


PRICE PERFORMANCE IMPRESSIVE 


The table below illustrates the relative strength of certain inter- 
mediate and long partially tax-exempts, as well as taxable Treas- 
uries, since Jan. 3, 1944. . . . This performance is truly remarkable, 
in the face of the Fourth War Loan, which opened on Jan. 17, 1944. 


Partially Tax-Exempts 
1-3-44 
106.16 

107.1 

106.1 

104.22 

106.21 

111.16 

111.6 

111.12 


Taxables 


100.21 
106.5 


Issue 
1953-49 
1952-50 
1953-51 
1955-53 
1956-54 
1960-55 
1959-56 
1965-60 


2-3-44 
106.16 
106.29 
106.9 
104:31 
106.29 
111.18 
111.2 
111.9 


2-14-44 
106.24 
107.8 
106.18 
105.5 
107.6 
112.1 
111.14 
111.20 


2% 


9-15-1952-50 
1953-51 
1955-52 101.19 101.23 102.1 
1958-56 103.7 103.7 103.17 


Even the new 2s of 9-15-53/51, which have been buffeted about 
somewhat, closed at 100.11 on Feb. 3—up 6/32s for the month. . 
Before the year is out, it is expected that investors will pay a mini- 
mum of 100.24 for this issue. .... The 2s of 53/51, as well as other 
intermediate taxables, will prove an excellent medium of investment 
for those commercial bankers who have thus far escaped a definite 
tax problem. 


ADVICE TO SMALLER COMMERCIAL BANKS | 


Referring specifically to the smaller commercial bank, there is 
every reason why it should cover adequately all deposits which may 
possibly be shifted to other localities as a result of post-war changes. 
.. . However, when a bank of this classification is confident that the 
greater percentage of its deposits will remain stable, we feel that 
taxable Treasury bonds may safely be substituted for a substantial 
portion of short-term. Treasuries—especially when such bonds are 
acquired at or slightly above 100. 

Recommended reading: The address by Under-Secretary of. the 
Treasury Daniel W. Bell, entitled ‘Financing the War and the Post- 
War Readjustment” in the Federal Reserve Bulletin of January, 1944. 

We believe the time has arrived when commercial bankers 
and other investors now may conservatively invest a portion of 
their funds in the longest partially tax-exempts—if they share 
our opinion that the increasing demand for the decreasing supply 
will force higher prices for outstanding issues of this classifica- 
tien, 


100.27 
100.11 


100.26 
100.12 


Totals | 


N. Y. Chamber of 
Commerce Opens 
Income Tax School 


Four hundred representatives of 
|the city’s largest industrial cor- 
|porations, banks and insurance 
| companies attended a class of in- 
| struction in the preparation of in- 
| come tax returns at the Chamber 
|of Commerce of the State of New 
York, 65 Liberty Street, on Feb. 
| 16 to qualify them to assist their 
| fellow-employees in making out 
| their 1943 income and victory tax 
| returns. 
| The class, which was organized 
'by the Chamber with the cooper- 
| ation of Capt. William J. Pedrick, 
Collector of Internal Revenue for 
the Second New York District, 
whose office will supply the in- 
structors, assembled in the Great 
Hall of the Chamber at 10 a.m. 
for an all-day session. 

“With the more involved tax 
forms and the record number of 
persons in lower income brackets 
who will file their first returns 
this year, the Chamber believes 
that such a service will save the 
time of a large number of em- 
ployees and help to meet the very 
serious problem of giving tax- 
payers informed assistance at this 
time,” B. Colwell Davis, Jr., Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Chamber, 
said. 

Capt. Pedrick explained that 
the instruction given is designed 
for the guidance of the average 
wage-earner—not those in the 
higher brackets or corporate tax- 
payers. He added: 


“We plan to give the class de- 
tailed explanation, illustrated by 
slides projected on a screen, of 
each step in the preparation of the 
1943 income and victory tax re- 
turns, forms 1040 and 1040-A, 
based on items of income and de- 
duction of the average employee 
in the lower brackets. 


“This instruction will enable 
the ‘pupils’ who attend the class 
to qualify as unofficial advisers 
and instructors for their fellow 
workers» in the companies they 
represent and will effect a big 
saving in the time of the staff of 
the Income Tax Division and in 
the time of the personnel of the 
companies.” 


John A. Monahan, chief of the 
Income Tax Division of Capt. 
Pedrick’s office, assumed charge 
of the class and John McTigue, 
assistant chief of the audit sec- 
tion, and Mrs. Marian K. Brad- 
ford and Daniel Conway, senior 
auditors, acted as_ instructors. 
There were additional auditors to 
prepare answers to written ques- 
tions which were submitted. 


J. Stewart Baker, senior Vice-, 
President and Acting President of 
the Chamber in the absence of 
President Frederick E. Hasler, 
welcomed the “pupils” and intro- 
duced Capt. Pedrick who formally 
opened the income tax school. 


Twin City Federal — 
Home Loans In 1943 


In its annual report released’ 
Feb. 8, the Twin City Federal 
Savings and Loan Association re-’ 
veals that despite lack of new 
construction in 1943, its real estate 
loans for the year totaled more 
than $7,000,000. Approximately 
2,400 individual loans were made. 
The net increase in its mortgages 
for the year was more than $2,- 
500,000 making a total of $18,- 
600,000 now held by the Asso- 
ciation. During the same period, 
it is also announced, war bond 
holdings of the Association were 
increased by $4,500,000 and near-. 
ly $150,000 were added to re- 
serves, after paying over $600,000. 
in dividends to members. Total 
reserves of the Association now. 
total more than $825,000. With 
resources of $26,500,000, the Twin 
City Federal is the fourth largest 
Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation in America. , 
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NASD, SEG In Conflict Over Authority And Laws 


(Continued from page 690) 


SEC and the Department of Jus- 
tice to make 


| 
| 


the Indiana Case} 


“the vehicle of some enlarged en- | 


quiry”, and said that nothing in 
the legislative history of the Ma- 
loney Act under which the NASD 


was established, carried any sug- | 


be the 
says the 


that such could 
“Needless to say,” 


gestion 
case. 


association, “if any such possibil- | 


ity had been considered to exist, 
however remotely, no securities 
association could ever have been 
erganized for _ registration 


| tenance. 
or | 


would ever have been registered | 
under the Maloney Act; and the | 


Congressional purpose to encour- 
age self-regulation of the securi- 
ties business would have been 
nullified at the outset.” 

From these select remarks from 
the association’s complaint it is 
clear that the organization is now 
aware of the fact that it is being 
used for a larger experiment, and 
for purposes never intended by 
Congress or provided for in the 
Maloney Act and not understood 
by the members of the associa- 
tion at the time of registration. 


The Association Rules of 
Fair Practice 

The association was organized 
under the Maloney Act of 1938 
and the Indiana case is in conflict 
with the Rules of Fair Practice 
set up by the association at the 
time it was organized and under 
which it has since operated as a 
Security Dealers Association. Ar- 
ticle III rule 23 and 24 of the 
Rules of Fair Practice of the Asso- 
ciation clearly forbids members 
of the association to sell securities 
at any price other than the price 
agreed upon in the underwriting 
agreement. If the association has 
no power to maintain law and 
order under its own rules of fair 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


practice in conformity with the| 


Maloney Act then the association 
has no excuse for existing and 
the Maloney Act has failed in its 
purpose. If the rules of fair prac- 
tice of the association are unen- 
forceable and the Maloney Act 
has failed for the purpose intended 
by Congress, how .much 
completely have the Price Peg- 
ging, Fixing and Stabilizing Poli- 
cies of the SEC failed? The Se- 
curities Act recognizes price stab- 
ilization in underwriting and dis- 
tributing securities according to 
rules to be prescribed by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, and forbids pegging in con- 
travention of such rules. Up to 
the present there are no rules. 
The policy is the rule of men and 
not the rule of law. Happily so 
far the customary trade practice 
has been accepted though man- 
aged unnecessarily cumbersomely 
and costly, and thus imposing a 
great handicap upon the securities 
underwriting business and the 
capital markets serving industry. 


The Sherman Anti-Trust Act 

The pegging of the prices of 
securities by underwriters by 
agreement for the purposes of 
initial distribution is in no way 
a violation of the Sherman Act. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States has confirmed this in a 
great variety of cases as pointed 
out by the association attorneys 
in their brief of July 17, 1943. 
With respect to the Miller-Tyd- 
ings Amendment to the Sherman 
Act the price maintenance agree- 
ments of underwriters in the ini- 
tial distribution of a _ securties 
issue is just the kind of price 
maintenance whch this act was 
intended to legalize beyond doubt 
and put an end to legal cases 
plaguing legitimate businesses 
and legitimate price maintenance 
for stability and orderly market- 
ing. At the present time all States 
except Maryland, Texas and Ver- 
mont have statutes authorizing 
the producers or distributors of 


articles or commodities bearing a 


trademark brand or name to estab- | “This pricing function has been | 
lish retail prices for such com-! performed with a high degree of | 
modities. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


more | Price Pegging and Price Mainte- 











' what price to offer securities to 


‘the value of the security being 


products are in competition with 
all other similar products. Tne 


Miller-Tydings amendment to the | 


Sherman Act merely legalized 
these acts even though interstate 
commerce might be involved. 

These questions of law violation 
do not seem to enter into the In- 
diana case when the various Acts 
of Congress are considered and 
the many legal decisions uphold- 
ing the practice of price main- 
It is unfortunate that a 
violation of the Rules of Fair} 
Practice of the association would 
invoke the complicated history 
and legislation pertaining to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Mil- 
ler-Tydings Amendment, the pol- 
icy and lack of a “rule” of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion on the vital issue of pegging, 
fixing and stabilizing prices in the 
processes of underwriting and dis- 
tribution of securities issues, and 
the fair practices rules of the 
NASD including their power to 
enforce among their own mem- 
bers “high standards of commer- 
cial honor and just and equitable 
principles of trade.” 

This is a muddle of laws, acts 
and administrative authority that 
should be cleared up for all time, 
and perhaps the outcome will be 
that Congress will amend the 
Sherman Act to make it clear that 
price maintenance in the under- 
writing and distribution of secur- 
ities is legal and not in violation 
of the Sherman Act. If Congress 
would do this and then repeal the 
Maloney Act it wouid perform a 
great service for the country, the 
capital markets and clear the way 
for post-war financial reconstruc- 
tion. The present uncertainty in 
the laws and regulations govern- 
ing the underwriting and distri- 
bution of securities issues and the 
over-the-counter gross charges of 
dealers are blocking the services 
of the capital markets to industry. 
It will be most unfortunate if 
these conditions prevail during 
the post-war reconversion and re- 
covery period. 


lof 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 


|dealers deserve 


| public 
| ties. 
|}ever, have been distributed, they 


| securities 
'quality and are subject to all the 





nance of An Issue of Securities 
For the Purposes of Distribution 
Is Not Price Fixing in Violation 
of the Sherman Act 

It would be a long story to ex- 
plain price fixing, which the Sher- 
man Act forbids, and price stabil- 
ization and maintenance, which 
the Miller-Tydings Amendment 
approves. Price stabilization in the 
matter of securities by under- 
writers for a definite period dur- 
ing which time the initial distri- 
bution of securities takes place is 
only an effort to provide that all 
public buyers of the securities 
shall obtain the securities at the 
same price.and that there shall be 
no discrimination between the 
buyers of these securities, re- 
gardless of whom they are pur- 
chased from until the initial dis- 
tribution of the securities has 
been’ completed. To ascertain at 


the buying public requires a long 
and detailed investigation and 
eareful consideration of every 
phase of the securities markets. 
the money market, the quality of 
the security being offered in com- 
parison with other securities, the 
general economic conditions and 
all other matters that will affect 


offered, in relation to similar or 
competing securities available to 
the buyers. As the association’s 
counsel states in its Findings of 
Fact before the Commission, July 
17, 1943; “The proper public of- 
fering price is that price which 
will make the issue fairly com- 
petitive in the general securities 
market and is not affected by the 
cost of underwriting and distribu- 
tion or by the profitableness or 
unprofitableness of financing an 
outstanding issue of the issuer.” 





Such trademark brand accuracy. In the three years 1938- 








'40 the average deviation from the 


public offering price at the end 
and 6 weeks after 
termination of distribution ranged 
from +4 to +'% point for 84 util- 


ity debt issues totalling nearly $2 | 


billion.” The underwriters and 
great praise for 
this service both to the investing 
and the borrowing utili- 


When these securities, how- 


are in competition with all other 
of similar grade and 


winds that blow in the economic 


|}and financial world. 


Or E ——- 


“Fourth Branch” Of 


Govt. Greatest Threat 


(Continued from first page) 
cover the new laws under which 
they must operate. No procedure 
in modern government has greater 
potentialities for destroying the 
democratic process than this cen- 
tralization of authority in the all- 
powerful commission and govern- 
mental agency. 

“Within recent years in this 
country, we have witnessed the 
general acceptance of the thesis 
that central government should 
assume the over-all responsibility 
fer the well-being of the indi- 
vidual. The theories of collective 
security have taken precedence 
over the concept of individual re- 
sponsibility. The impact of such 
vhilosophy has already deeply af- 
fected all who have been accus- 


tomed to make provision for their | 


future and for their dependents. 
Over a number of years, an or- 
ganized effort was made to per- 


suade our people that saving no} 


longer played an important role 


in their economy; that they should | 
spend freely and trust the gov- | 


ernment to provide for tomorrow. 
Then came the war and the neces- 
sity for saving. But straightway 
there arose the advocates of con- 
fiscation, who proposed to appro- 
priate accumulated wealth and to 
make the transmission of property 
increasingly difficult. 


“The philosophy of redistribu- 
tion of wealth has already been 
incorporated into the laws of the 
land so that large estates are vir- 
tually wiped out in one or two 


| redistribution through income and 
inheritance taxes are profoundly 
important, but it is fair to say 


that trust men should be prepared | 


to evaluate their effect perhaps 
more fully than any other group 
in society. 
| trustees of the property they ad- 
minister but of the system under 
which wealth was created 
conserved. It may be your lot not 
only to understand but to with- 
stand the forces which are now 
|laying siege to the institution of 
private property,” Mr. Wiggins 
asserted. 

“We can no longer consider as 
|; permanent any exclusive powers 
|of state government. Throughout 
ithe whole course of our national 
\life the ownership, transfer, and 
| distribution of property has been 
|considered the province of state 
| government; so also has the right 
|to tax property, income, and in- 
i heritance. Since the foundation of 
| the republic, the states have been 
| recognized as the authority to de- 
itermine the conditions under 
|which fiduciary powers may be 
| acquired and charters issued for 
| the conduct of business. 


“Slowly but positively, federal 
government has encroached upon 
ithese fields. It has not only di- 
| vided authority with the state, but 
‘in many cases it has assumed 
complete control. Today the prop- 
erty rights of the individual are 
more definitely circumscribed by 
central government than by the 
states, and the process of in- 
creased domination on the part of 
federal authorities continues un- 
abated. Today the central govern- 
ment acquires the larger portion 
of the income of the individual 
and takes the larger share of the 
estate of the decedent. Property 
rights are increasingly subjected 


generations. The social aspects of | 


and | 


| 


Announce Slate For 
Phila. Stock Exchange 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The 
Committee on Elections of the 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange an- 


nounces the following nomina- 
‘tions for office: 

President: Edgar Scott, Mont- 
|gomery, Scott & Co. 

Governing Committee (seven 


They are not only the | 


j 


| 








members to serve for three years, 
and one to serve for two years): 
William K. Barclay, Jr., Stein 
Bros. & Boyce; Harry C. Dacker- 
man, Dackerman & Waber; Frank 
C. Matthews; John A. Murphy, 
Reynolds & Co.; George E. Sny- 
der, Jr., George E. Snyder & Co.; 
Albert J. Williams, Boenning & 
Co.; Harold P. Woodcock, Wood- 
cock, McLear & Co.; Spencer D. 
Wright, Jr.. Wright, Wood & Co.; 
John S. Wynn, J. W. Sparks & Co. 


The annual election of the Ex- 
change will be held on Monday, 
March 6, between 9 a.m. and 12 
noon, 


EE 
Adv. Industry Interesting 
A. L. Stamm & Co., 120 Broad- 

way, New York City, members of 


the New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading Exchanges, 
have prepared an_ interesting 


study of the advertising industry 
discussing the situation in severak 
companies in the field. Such se- 
curities, A. L. Stamm & Co. be- 
lieves, offer the investor excellent 
diversification, and the industry 
has no conversion problem, is in 
a position to operate satisfactorily 
through the transition period, and 
should show above-average re- 
sults after the war. Copies of the 
study may be had from A. L. 
Stamm & Co. upon request. 


Commission, the Federal Trade 
and Communications Commissions, 
all of which operate outside the 


' to the will of such federal agencies field of war emergencies where 
as the Interstate Commerce Com- | the ODT, the OPA, and a score of 
mission, the Securities Exchange ' others hold sway.” 

















NEW ISSUE 


February 17, 1944 


50,000 Shares 


Without Par Value 


Price $100 per share 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Preferred Stock for 
sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such 
Stock. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY | 


$4.25 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


plus accrued dividends from February 15, 1944 to date of delivery 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several underwriters, including 
the undersigned, as may legally offer this Stock in compliance with 
the securities laws of the respective States. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
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|ferred stocks and second grade | 
| bond issues. A careful analysis of | 
individual companies and “special | 
|situations” should govern pur- | 


Tomorrow's Markets | lost some life. I think a 


'switch into American Car & 
Walter Whyte | Foundry is advisable. Latter, 


DIVIDEND NOTICES DIVIDEND NOTICES 

















Magma Copper Gompany 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 


COMPANY 
PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanam‘d Company on Febru- 
ary 15. 1944 declared a quarterly 
dividend of 14% ($.125) per share 
on the outstanding shares of the 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock of 
the Company, payable Ap.i)] 1, 1944 
to the holders of such stock of | 
record at the close of business | 
March 11, 1944. | 





COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on Febru- 
ary 15, 1944, declared a quarterly 
dividend of fifteen cents (15¢) per 
share on the outsiand_ng shares of 
the Class ‘‘A’’ and Class *““B’’ Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, pay- 
able April 1, 1944 to the holders of 
such stock of record at the close of 
business March 11, 1944. 


W. P. STURTEVANT, 1 
Secretary. || 


1 


| 

















American Woolen 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





225 FourTH AVE., NEw YORK 3,N.Y. 


Dividend No. 86 


On February 16, 1944, a dividend of Twenty- 
five Cents (25c) per share was declared on the 
capital stock of Magma Copper Company, 
payable March 15, 1944, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business February 25, 
1944, 

H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 











Newmont Mining 


~“ = 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 62 
On February 15, 1944, a dividend of 37% 
cents per share was declared on the capital 
stock of Newmont Mining Corporation, pay- 
able March 15, 1944 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business February 25, 1944. 


H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 











UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCC) 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 3, 1944. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 





T a meeting of the Board of 

Directors of the American 
Woolen Company held today, a 
dividend on the Preferred Stock 
of $2.00 a share on account of 
arrears was declared, payable 
March 17, 1944 to stockholders 
of record March 7, 1944. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust 
Co. of N. Y., dividend disbursing 


agent. 
F. S. CONNETT, 
Treasurer. 
February 16, 1944, 











BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS TO HOLDERS 
OF STOCK WARRANTS TO BEARER FOR 
ORDINARY AND PREFERENCE STOCK. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that ‘the 
Directors in their Annual Report have 
recemmended to the Stockholders the 
payment on the 31st March, 1944, of a 
Final Dividend on the issued Ordinary 
“Steck for the year ended 30th September, 
1943, of sixpence per £1 of Ordinary 
Steck (free of income tax) and have de- 
clared a first interim dividend on the is- 
sued Ordinary Stock for the year from 
the Ist October, 1943, to the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1944, of tenpence per £1 of Or- 
dimary Stock (free of income tax) also 
payable on the 3lst March, 1944. 

n order to obtain these dividends 
(subject to the Final Dividend being 
sanctioned at the Annual General Meet- 
ing to be held on the 14th February next) 
on and after the 31st March, holders of 
Ordinary Stock Warrants must deposit 
Ceupon No. 193 with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 11, Birchin Lane, 

on, E. C. 3., seven clear business 
days (excluding Saturday) before pay- 
ment can be made. 

Both dividends will be paid against the 
deposit of one Coupon only, namely, 
Ceupon No. 193. 

Helders of Stock Warrants to Bearer 
who have not exchanged Talon No. 3 for 
Talon No. 4 but have deposited Talon 
Ne. 3 with the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York in New York, in accordance 
with the arrangement which has been 
announced in the Press, are notified that 
Ccupeon No. 193 will be detached from the 
cerresponding Talon No. 4 and cancelled 
by the Company in London as and when 
the dividends to which they are entitled 


org paid. 

The usual half-yearly dividend of 
2% % on the 5% Preference Stock (less 
Income Tax) for the year ending 30th 
September next will also be payable on 
the 31st March, 1944. 

Ceupen No. 81 must be deposited with 
the National Provincial Bank Limited, 
Savoy Court, Strand, London, W. C., for 
examination five clear business days (ex- 
cluding Saturday) before payment is 
made. 

DATED the 18th day of January, 1944. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 
D. M. OPPENHEIM, 
Secretary. 
Rusham House, 
Egham, Surrey. 








ELECTRIC BOAT 
* COMPANY x 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable March 10, 1944 to stock- 
hoders of record at the close of business 
February 28, 1944. 

Checks will be mailed by Bankers Trust 
C>., 16 Wall St., New York 15, N. Y., 
Transfer Agent. 

H. G. SMITH, Treasurer. 


February 11, 1944. 











LIQUIDATION NOTICE 





The First National Bank located at Butte 
n the State of Nebraska is closing its affairs. 
4ll creditors of the association are therefore 
iereby notified to present claims for payment. 

ED. S. DONAHUE, President. 

Dated December 2, 1943. 


Advice On Bonds 


(Continued from page 692) 
they are still too high except in a 
few special instances. 


Railroad Bonds 


While 1943 was an excellent 
year for the railroads, the final 
figures will show some reduction 
in the percentage of traffic gains 
over 1942. Higher taxes and 
wages in 1943 will also, in many 
instances, result in a reduction in 
aet earnings when the final fig- 
ures are in for the past year. This 
downward trend will be further 
reflected in 1944. Railroad debt, 
however, is being reduced and 
working capital is rising. Hence, 
the financial positions of most 
roads are being strengthened. 


Rail bonds have beea very pop- 
ular. Investors have made money 
out of them. This is particularly 
true of the second grades and the 
obligations of roads in receiver- 
ship. Many institutional holders 
ot rail bonds sold out at the wrong 
time and have since gone back 
into the rail market. Investors 
who are seeking higher returns in 
rail bonds, comparable in security 
to industrial and utility issues, 
may buy first mortgage issues— 
especially those of the reorganized 
roads. Avoid the “incomes” at 
this time. These should sell for 
much less during the railroad 
slunfp which will sometime fol- 
low World War II. 


Industrial Issues 


As in the case of the railroads, 
industrial activity made new 
highs in 1943. With the peak of 
war production passed, with 
enormous taxes and labor loads, 
with renegotiation costs and with 
the problems of reconversion, in- 
dustry will be loaded with bur- 
dens this year. Yields on top 
grade industrial issues are lower 
than on comparable railroad 
bonds. Prices have continued 
generally toward higher levels. 
For institutional and large indi- 
vidual buyers, Governments may 
now be a better bet than the best 
grade industrials. 


This year will witness contin- 
ued heavy calling of corporate 


issues, which will further reduce 
the supply—of industrial bonds. 
This will force investors into pre- 


| chases in this latter group. “Ven- 
| ture capital,” willing to take an 
laverage business risk, may be 
|more successful in the post-war 
| period of industrial development 
‘than conservative low risk and 
low yield capital investments. 


tility Bonds 

| Along with railroad and indus- 
| trial activity, electric power pro- 
duction has shown tremendous 
gains and now stands at an all- 
time high. Net earnings of the 
utilities have not increased much 
for the industry as a whole be- 
cause of high taxes and operating 
costs. However, the industry is in 
a strong financial position and 
should remain so. In the matter 
of debts, many companies have 
had a good house cleaning. Many 
of their obligations have been re- 
financed. over long term periods 
at extremely low interest rates. 

Medium grade utility issues 
offer opportunities for investment. 
Electric power will continue to 
be in heavy demand. In fact, this 
year may show an increase of 5% 
over 1943. Of all the bond groups, 
utility issues may be the most at- 
tractive. Careful selection of 
companies from a geographical 
point of view is necessary. Good 
management will also be a factor 
in their future prices. 


Conclusion 


The individual investor should 
first seek to maintain a proper 
balance between fixed and secure 
income securities such as bonds 
and the equity securities such as 
preferred and common stocks. 
| 40% in bonds and 60% in stocks 
bs still a good rule to follow. Re- 
member that when buying stocks, 
to select companies with large 
working capital, no bothersome 
debt or cumulative preferred stock 
and with a good post-war out- 
lock. Just now the insurance and 
merchandise groups seém to best 
fulfill these latter requirements. 
When buying bonds, diversify be- 
tween industrials, utilities and 
good rails. Many institutions and 
individuals now have a too large 
percentage in utilities. 


NY Analysts To Draw 
Up Slate Of Officers 


The Board of Directors of the 
New York Society of Security 
Analysts has appointed the fol- 
lowing Nominating Committee to 
prepare a slate for the forthcom- 
ing election of officers: 

Marshall Dunn, Homer & Co., 
Inc., Chairman; Eugene J. Habas, 
Lehman Corp.; Hamilton Hagar, 
First National Bank of New York: 
James F. Hughes, Smith Barney 
& Co., and Milan D. Popovic, Blue 
Ridge Corp. 

Offices to be filled are Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Treasurer, 
Secretary, three members of the 
Board of Directors. Directors 
whose terms are expiring are 
Benjamin Graham, Graham-New- 
man Corp.; Charles Tatham, Jr., 
end Herbert F. Wyeth, Shields & 
Co. The holdovers on the Board 
until 1945 are Schroeder Boulton, 
William Loss and Seth H. Seelye. 

Members of the Association are 
urged to send recommendations to 
the Nominating Committee within 
the next two weeks. 





Realty Situation Has 


Interesting Possibilities 

The 6% debentures of the 
United States Realty and Im- 
provement Company and the 6% 
debentures of the Fuller Building 
offer interesting possibilities in 
view of the recently instituted re- 
organization proceedings, accord- 
ing to a study of the situation 
prepared by Hill, Thompson & 
Co., Inc., 120 Broadway, New 
York City. Copies of this study 





discussing the situation in detail 
|'may be had from the firm upon 
request. 


Savs 

(Continued from page 694) 
‘ally sharp. This happens, 
| however, when the market is 
|already loaded with a large 
following. I don’t think it 
‘ean be construed as the case 
| today. So if a market brea 
| occurs from these levels I 
'don’t think it will go very far 
or last very long. 


A general yardstick applied 
to a wartime market has 
many drawbacks. It can't, 
for example, measure the ac- 
cident potential. Unforeseen 
events are always happening 
in the market. They can’t be 
guarded against. During .a 
war the rate of such unfore- 
seen events increases tremen- 
dously. Obviously, our cur- 
rent market is attempting to 
evaluate some of these possi- 
bilities. It is also apparent, 
that up to this writing, it has 
not arrived at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

But if these conclusions 
have not been reached where 
the general market is con- 
cerned, they have _ been 
reached as to certain indi- 
vidual stocks. It might be 
added, however, that none 
‘of these better acting stocks 
/are completely out of the 
|woods. I know this sounds 
\like double talk superim- 
posed on hair splitting—the 
sort of a thing which irri- 
tates" me when I read it in 
market letters or so-called ad- 
visory columns of periodicals. 
But we can explain it if in- 
stead of concentrating on 
general market action we 
devote our time to individual 
issues. For in the last analy- 
sis you don’t make any money 
out of markets or market 
averages. You still have to 
buy individual stocks. 





e 


Applying all the foregoing 
to these individual stocks, my 
advice is as follows: 


%* 


American Steel Founders 
bought at 25 is now about 26. 
Between 27 and 28 it will run 
into obstacles. Whether it 
can overcome them at this 
time is something the stock 
itself will have to answer. 
But whatever it does, stock 
should not be held if. it 
breaks 24. 


a * 


Armstrong Cork bought at 


38 is still there. Stock acts 
all right but seems to have 








Interesting Situation 


Steady and substantial growth 
in earnings of the “Utility Group” 
have increased the speculative at- 
traction of both the Prior Lien 
and Plain Preferred stocks of New 
England Public Service Company 
according to a detailed circular on 
the situation prepared by Ira 
Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other 
leading national exchanges. Copies 








request. 


of this interesting circular may be | 
had from Ira Haupt & Co. upon ) 


| between 33 and 34 (now 35) 
iseems' attractive. But on 
'downside, 33 is a dangerous 
\figure beyond which stock 
‘should not be held. If re- 


'luctant to make switch then 


© | don’t hold Armstrong Cork 


under 37. 


J. I. Case was recom- 
mended at 32 with a stop at 
31. Lowest price during 
week was about 34 or so. 
Stock seems to be champing 
at bit, but presence of offer- 
ings at present levels (35). 
may sober it up. In any case, 
don’t bid up for it. If you 
can’t get at your price, for-. 
get it. 


Kroger was another stock 
recommended but not bought. 
Currently, at 3254, buying 
range is 32 with stop at 31. 
Kroger is a one-shotter. If 
you buy it right you can make 
money. Otherwise, you may 
have to sit with it until you 
get corns. Therefore, the 
close stop. 


United Air Lines, now 
2412, was mentioned last 
week as a buy between 21 
and 22. No time during the 
last seven days did stock even 
threaten to get down to range. 
Air Lines is beginning to 
build up for something. So 
I advise raising buying price 
to 23-24 with a stop at 22. 


Another suspicious one to 
keep an eye on is Schenley. 
I don’t recommend it here, 
but stock looks like it is itch- 
ing to move up. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.| 
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Municipal News & Notes 


In advising us on Feb. 7 that 


the Texas Supreme Court had 
denied a second motion for re- 
hearing of its decision in the 


Cochran County bond redemption 
case, Charles W. Anderson, Bexar 
County Judge stated that it “is 
now even beyond the power of 
the Supreme Court itself to re- 
open the case.” Mr. Anderson 
thus expressed himself in reply- 
ing to our inquiry regarding the 
$1,283,000 bonds which the county 
called for redemption on Oct. 10, 
19438. The call applied _ to 
$880,000 434% courthouse and 
jail bonds, $370,000 434% bridge 
bonds and $33,000 434% juvenile 
home bonds, all dated Oct. 10, 
1925. According to the County 
Judge, an aggregate of $673,000 
of the bonds have been turned in 
and either paid off or refunded. 
“Many holders of the _ called 
bonds,” Mr. Anderson went on to 
say, “have not turned them in for 
the reason that they have been 
advised that further litigation 
might be expected in connection 
with the Cochran County deci- 
sion.” Continuing, he adds: 

“It is not anticipated, how- 
ever, that this further litigation 
will, in any way affect the 
status of the Bexar County 
bonds which have been called 
as they come clearly and di- 
rectly under the Cochran 
County decision and this ques- 
tion has been disposed of in 
final form by the Supreme 
Court in their recent denial of 
a second motion for re-hearing. 
It is now even beyond the 
power of the Supreme Court it- 
self to re-open the case.” 


The “further litigation” re- 
ferred to in the foregoing, it is 
pointed out, bears on the question 
raised by some municipal bond 
attorneys as to whether the re- 
funding bonds to be issued by the 
county incident to the redemption 
of the called bonds, might be 
called at.any time after date of 
{issue despite the fact that they 
contain an option of redemption 
10 years from date of issue. In 
this regard, Judge Anderson says: 

“In order to adjudicate this 
question, Bexar County has 
called for payment on Feb. 15, 
1944, the outstanding portion of 
an issue of juvenile home re- 
funding bonds, dated Oct. 10, 
1943, with option of redemption 
after 10 years from their date. 
The (State) Attorney-General 
has declined to approve the re- 
funding bonds on the ground 
‘that the called bends are not 
-redeemable until after 10 years 
from their date. Mandamus 
proceedings are being instituted 
and it is expected that the 
Texas Supreme Court will rule 
on the questions involved. Stat- 
ing this litigation has not 
changed the status of the orig- 
inal bonds which Bexar County 
called for payment on Oct. 10 
last year, and that the called 
bonds ceased to bear interest 
after the call date, Judge An- 
derson suggests that holders of 
the bonds “give further con- 
sideration to presenting their 
bonds for payment at this time.” 


With reference to Judge Ander- 
son’s statement that not even the 
Texas Supreme Court can now re- 
open the Cochran County case, it 
may be noted that various suits 
are reported to have been filed in 
Federal Court contesting the ef- 
forts of some Texas counties to 
call in certain bonds pursuant to 
the decision handed down June 16, 
1943, by the Texas tribunal in the 
above-mentioned case. It could 
also be said that one of the prin- 
cipal results of the widely-pub- 
licized decision and the numerous 
and seemingly conflicting views 
regarding its application, is that 
many of the holders of bonds pre- 
sumably affected by its provisions 
find themselves in an unenviable 
and embarrassing position finan- 





cially; in that they necessarily 
appear to be reluctant to relin- 
quish the ‘bonds that» have been 


called in view of the circum- 
stances that have developed sub- 
sequent to the issuance of the de- 
cision. In connection with the 
discussion, we give below text of 
a statement recently issued by 
the bond house named therein: 


“Jefferson County, Texas, un- 
der a contract with B. V. Christie 
& Co., Houston, Texas, is pro- 
ceeding to seek Supreme Court 
of Texas decisions on the ques- 
tions that have been raised as to 
the possible effect the Cochran 
County decision may have on un- 
limited tax road bonds, whether 
refunding bonds of original bonds 
held to be optional by the Su- 
preme Court decision handed 
down June 16, 1943, are subject to 
the same redemption features as 
the original bonds and whether 
refunding bonds of original Coch- 
ran County type of bonds are im- 
mediately optional on the theory 
that the option applies to the debt 
rather than the bonds. In addi- 
tion, Jefferson County seeks to 
establish the effect the Cochran 
County decision may have on in- 
debtedness authorized under the 
bond and warrant laws of 1931 
and whether the Dryden Ferry 
Bridge bonds dated March 20, 
1935, and the Office Building and 
Jail bonds dated March 15, 1934, 
both of which were issued under 
special laws which refer to Chap- 
ter 2, Title 22, come within the 
Cochran County decision. 


“According to the County At- 
teorney and Special Counsel it is 
anticipated that these suits will 
establish the redemption be- 
fore maturity question on sub- 
stantially all classifications of 
county bonds, including road 
district bonds. The immediate 
course being pursued by the 
county would preclude the call- 
ing of bonds until Supreme 
Court decisions were handed 
down. 

“This Jefferson 


action by 





County has the approval of the | month to provide for the redemp- 
the Texas | tion of an equal amount of county 
which are} _. a 
called for redemption on| York City, have prepared circu- 
The bonds called are|!lars on several situations which 
| listed herewith: 


special committee of 
Group IBA and the President and 
many members of 


ciation.” 


Clifton, N. J., To 

Prepay $135,000 Bonds 
Of 1960 and 1962 | 
The New Jersey Local Govern- | 
ment Commission has approved | 
the request of the city of Clifton, | 
N. J., to use $172,652.71 of its sur- 
plus funds for the retirement of 
$135,000 bonds, of which $10,000 | 
are not due until 1960 and $125,- | 
000 in 1962. In addition to pro- | 
viding for the principal amount, | 
the appropriation includes $36,- | 
612.09 premium and $1,042.60 for | 
accrued interest. The bonds are! 
being prepaid by the city at a | 
price to yield 2%. 


t 


Salt River District, Ariz. |Bailey signed on Feb. 4 the bill | 


Schedules Debt Refunding 


Refunding of the $7,332,000 out- 
standing 4%% bonds of the Salt 
River Project Agricultural Im- 
provement and Power District, | 
Ariz., is contemplated under the | 
terms of a refunding contract be- 
tween directors of the district and 
Stranahan, Harris & Co., Inc., and 
Dahlberg, Durand & Co., Tucson. 
The current indebtedness is sub- 
ject to call on Jan. 1 and July 1, 
1948, at 103 and accrued interest. 
Although not officially announced 
as yet, it is understood that the 
refunding proposal will provide 
for payment to bondholders of the 
full 44% % interest to the call date | 
in 1948, plus the three point pre- | 
mium, with the new bonds bear- 
ing 3% interest. 





Iowa County Primary 
Road Bonds Called; 
Refundings Scheduled 


The Iowa State Highway Com- 
mission announces that a total of 


be offered for sale late next 


the Texas | 
Judges and Commissioners Asso-| May 1. 


primary road bonds 


being 


Bond 


County Numbers Rate 
Dickinson 1-350 2% * 
Ida 701-960 134° 260,000 
Lyon 751-1000 2% * 250,000 
Osceola 607-800 2 Ve ‘ 194,000 | 
Palo Alto 1-500 24‘ 500,000 
Pocahontas 401-525 2%,‘ 125,000 
Ringgold 1-425 1%‘ 425,000 
Sac 751-1100 2% < 350,000 
Sioux 501-1000 2% < 500,000 
Worth 1079-1158 2%‘ 80,000 


All of the above bonds mature 
within the years from 1945 to 
1950, incl., and the refundings 
scheduled to be sold will mature 
similarly. 


Governor Bailey Signs 
Mississippi Debt-Free Bill 


Mississippi's Governor Tom 


creating a _ special trust fund 
“irrevocably pledged” to the re- 
tirement of the State’s outstand- 
ing direct indebtedness, the last 


He also signed the com- 
panion bill appropriating some 
$21,427,000 of the State’s $25,000,- 
000 treasury surplus to be used 
for the purpose of “taking the 
State out of debt.” 

The fund will be administered 
by a new State Bond Commis- 
sion, consisting of the Governor, 
Attorney-General Greek L. Rice 
and State Treasurer Newton 
James, and the law requires that 
the money be invested in Federal 
securities, also that the Commis- 
sion pay not more than 2% in- 


turing State bonds pending sale | 
$3,034,000 refunding bonds wil] | of bonds in which it has invested | 


funds. 


., | & Co., 


Attractive Situations 
Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 


|currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 


Amount | Of these circulars, on the follow- 
$350,000 | ing issues, may be had from Ward 


|& Co. upon request: 


' Du Mont Laboratories “A;” 
|Merchants' Distilling; Croweli- 
|Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory; 
‘General Instrument; Hartford 
‘Empire Co.; Long Bell Lumber 
|Co.; Southwest Lumber Mills; 
|Great American Industries; Kel- 
lett Aircraft; Mid-Continent Air- 

lines; Richards, Haskelite; Doyle 
|Machine Tool; Metal & Thermit: 
A. E. Staley; Central Electric & 
|Tel.; Massachusetts Power & Light 
| $2 preferred. 


| ae 





| Ins. Stocks Index Up 


he Mackubin, Legg Insurance 
| Stock Index for January, 1944, 
| showed an increase of 2.2 points 
| for the month, according to fig- 
| ures released by Mackubin, Legg 
Light Street, Baltimore, 
, members of the New York 


| Stock Exchange. The Fire Index 
|registered a decrease for the 
| month. 


| Copies of these indices and an 
| interesting memorandum on the 
current situation in Fidelity & 


Deposit Company may be had 
upon request from Mackubin, 
Legg & Co. 








| Interesting Rail Situations 


| The current situation in Den- 
_ver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road Co. and Chicago, Indianap- 
|Olis & Louisville offer attractive 
| possibilities, according to memo- 
_randa being distributed by Vilas 


terest on any sums it may have & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, New 


, York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
these memoranda may be had 
from Vilas & Hickey upon r 


quest. 








NEW ISSUE 








This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus, 


$40,000,000 
Phillips Petroleum Company 


234% Sinking Pia Debentures 
1964 


Due 


To be dated February 1, 1944 


To be due February 1, 1964 


s- 





Price 101% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from 


The First Boston Corporation 


or from such of the several Underwriters listed in the Prospectus 
as are registered dealers in securities in this State. 


February 16, 1944 
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Do You Advertise In Your Local Papers? 


If you do —or if you plan an advertising campaign — an 
expert in FINANCIAL DEALER ADVERTISING has prepared 


a series of ads along lines that have been tried and proven 


successful. 
The cost is low — available to only one dealer in a state — 
designed to be fitted into your own particular requirements — 


write today for full information. 


BOX S 17 
THE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
25 Spruce St., New York 7, m- Ti 


The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


Investment Interest Is Reviving 


From reports we have been receiving it appears that investor 
interest in securities has accelerated sharply during the past few 
months. One dealer has informed us that never before has he 
received such a high percentage of good replies to his advertising 
and his mailings. In one case we heard of a dealer who offered an 
analysis of a specific security to about 1,200 stockholders and he 
received over 300 requests. This is an exceptionally high return. 

Undoubtedly the number of securities men who are in the armed 
forces has drawn heavily upon the already not overburdened ranks 
of securities salesmen, thereby leaving the field open to the dwind- 
ling few who are left. Investors meanwhile have had quite a long 
holiday and have almost forgotten what a bond salesman looks like. 
This combintion of quickening investor interest and the dearth of 
competition is laying the foundation for a revival of investment which 
we haven’t seen in this country in a long while. 

Outside of the financial world it is little understood that so much 











depends upon the revival of private investment if we are to provide | 


the jobs which will be necessary after the war. Yet, unless private 
investment comes to the fore government loans and doles will take 
their place and bring us one more step nearer to a completely regi- 
mented, totalitarian state. 

It seems to us that no more patriotic effort could be made at this 
time than to encourage this pent-up urge of private investors 
throughout the country to venture forth once again. However, secur- 
ities dealers and investment bankers themselves cannot do the job 
alone. One of the first essentials to a revival of private investment 


in this country is a return of confidence upon the part of millions | 
of private citizens in their government. The return to sound fiscal | 


policies in Washington would accomplish more in respect to bringing 
about the revival in investment and of private industry, both now 
and after the war, than almost anything else that could be attempted. 

Another step forward would be to amend the Securities Acts 
upon the basis of the past ten years of experience which we now 
have behind us. Any rules, such as the latest NASD 5% gross markup 
rule should be abolished. It is not only an un-American procedure 
but tends to favor the few large houses at the expense of thousands 
of smaller dealers throughout the country who can do more to dis- 
tribute new underwritings and encourage investor participation in 
the future growth of American industry when the time is right, than 
any other one single group in the country. 

Given the right opportunity the future of the investment business 
looks brighter than at any time in years. Each individual firm should 
cultivate its own territory, develop new leads and sow the seeds 
of future business which is bound to come regardless of what happens 
in Washington next fall. A new administration, which would bring 
about sane and sensible fiscal and governmental policies, however, 
would produce the greatest revival of private investment in this 
country that we have ever seen before. 


Depi. Of Justice Holds Syndicate Underwriting 


Agreement Violation Of Anti-Trust Act 


Files Brief With SEC After Defending Right To 
Intervene In NASD Case 


The underwriting agreement, devised for the orderly distribution 
of a new security, was held by the Department of Justice on Feb. 12 
to be a flagrant violation of the price-fixing and economic boycott 
prohibitions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. This conclusion reached 
by the Department was reported by Walter W. Ruch in special advices 
to the New York “Times” from Philadelphia in which it was made 
known that the Department took ° 
its stand in a brief filed with the | 
Securities and Exchange Commis- long court test of its position, the 
sion in the underwriting case of | Department noted. that “the cases 
the Public Service Company of, under consideration are of utmost 
Indiana. It asked the SEC to set | public importance,” reaching “be- 
aside penalties imposed by the | yond the association and its rebel- 
National Association of Securities| lious members.” It cited "scores 
Dealers, Inc., upon six of the un- | of cases, most of them decisions of 
derwriters of Public Service of | the United States Supreme Court, 
Indiana for failing to adhere to in support of its stand. 





| putably, however, the financial | evidence be admissible (if such | 
'industry from today on will be on|ever could be produced) that in 


notice of the Department’s inten-| practice the agreement resulted 


cretion to determine the right of 
a party to intervene, and that 
‘the protestations of those who 


Apparently in anticipation of.a | 


the agreed offering price. 


In defending its right to inter- 
vene in the proceedings, the De- 
partment on Feb. 8 had asked the 
SEC to dismiss as “novel and un- 
sound” the petition of the NASD 
designed to void an order of the 
Commission granting the anti- 
trust division of the Department 
leave to participate in the pro- 
ceedings. 

In his account to the “Times” of 
the stand taken by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in its brief filed 
with the SEC on Feb. 12, Mr. Ruch 
stated: 


The action by the Department 
_was not unexpected. The Depart- 
ment had been observing the case 
of Public Service of Indiana as it 
progressed before the SEC, and in 
late December had obtained from 
the Commission leave to intervene 
_in the final stage. When the leave 
was granted, it was indicated that 
the Department would concern it- 
self only with the underwriting 
agreement as opposed to the Sher- 
/man Act. 


| Until tested by the courts the 
position of the Department will 
remain open to question. Indis- 





ition of striking a death blow at 
the underwriting agreement. 
Whether the brief filed today 
| would have any effect on future 
| underwriting agreements before a 
|court ruling is obtained, remained 
| to be seen. 

“Our public policy with respect 
ito restraints of trade is explicit,” 
‘the Department said in its brief. 
|*Pursuing the patterns laid down 
at common law, the Sherman Act 
completely outlaws undue and un- 
reasonable restraints on interstate 
and foreign commerce. Moreover, 
ithe nature and effects°of price- 
|fixing agreements have been 
,noted as being so offensive to a 
bene of free trade and com- 
merce that they have been de- 
clared invalid per se. 
| “Regardless of the economic 
| justification advanced, or whether 
‘or not. particular’ price-fixing 
ischemes are considered wise or 
unwise, all such schemes are de- 
clared illegal. Likewise, the 
| Sherman Law condemns economic 
| boycotts. Every man has a funda- 
|mental right to pursue his lawful 
|trade. Where many unite both the 
| general law and the statute law, 
|as expressed in the Sherman Act, 
‘are transgressed. The Sherman 
| Act is designed to protect our 
|economy against any degree of 
| interference.” 

The Department asserted that 
ithe NASD rule of fair practice, 
'under which the penalties were 
|imposed on the six members of 
the underwriting group, was too 
/vague. It reads: “A member, in 
| the conduct of his business, shall 
|observe high standards of com- 
mercial honor, and just and equi- 
table principles of trade.” 

About the definition of such 
|terms as these embodied in the 
rule, the Department said, “dis- 
tinguished moralists, lawyers, ju- 
|rists have staged their violent de- 
| bates,” adding that it was “too 
/much to expect a broker to know 
| what is expected of him/when the 
| great ones of the earth are in 
|serious disagreement.” 
| Anyway, the Department said, 
| the rule could not be read in iso- 
‘lation. The NASD enjoyed no 
‘immunity from the _ anti-trust 
| laws, among others, and they were 
what really mattered, it asserted, 
in effect. 

As for precedent, in declaring 
that the underwriting agreement 
was a per se violation of the price- 
fixing features of the Sherman 
| Act, the Department quoted from 
| the decision of the Supreme Court 
| in 1940 in the case of the United 
| States versus Socony-Vacuum Oil 





Company, as follows: 


| “Thus for over 40 years this 
,;court has consistently and with- 
out deviation adhered to the prin- 
ciple that price-fixing agreements 
are unlawful per se under . the 
Sherman Act and that no showing 
of so-called competitive abuses or 
evils which those agreements were 
designed to eliminate or alleviate 
may be interposed as a defense.” 

In its conclusion in that opinion, 
the Supreme Court had this to 
Say: 

“Under the Sherman Act a com- 
bination formed for the purpose 
and with the effect of raising, de- 
pressing, fixing, pegging or sta- 
bilizing the price of a commodity 
in interstate or foreign commerce 
is illegal per se.” 

It mattered not, the Department 
said, whether the prices were set 
by combinations of sellers or buy- 
ers; whether they were raised, 
lowered or maintained at existing 
levels; whether they were reason- 
able or unreasonable; whether the 
agreement fixed minimum or 
maximum prices, or whether price 
structures were tampered with by 
direct agreement or by any other 
means. It continued: 


“Nor were the motives or in- 
tentions of the members of the 
combination material. It is of ‘no 
moment that they may in good 
faith have regarded such an 
agreement as essential to their 
Nor would 





{economic salvation. 


in demonstrable social and eco- | 
nomic benefits to all these in or | 
dependent upon the industry in| 
which the combination operates. | 

“The fact that the agreement 
fixes prices or maintains prices is 
conclusive of its illegality.” 

“The association,’ the Depart- 
ment went on to say, “claims that 
the business of dealing in secur- | 
ities is clothed with mystery and 
that there are unique factors| 
which set the security business | 
apart as a matter of economics | 
and in the eyes of the law. 

“Yet, stripped of dialectical 
subtlety, what happens in the fix- | 
ing of prices for securities differs | 
in no material way from the fix- 
ing of prices of any other article. 
In the case of a suit, the purpose 
is to establish a mark-up over cost 
of commodity, workmanship and 
doing business; in the case of a 
security, the purpose is a mark- 
up over price to issuer, to cost 
of distribution and doing busi- 
ness.” 

Drawing from a Supreme Court 
decision a list of six tests which 
the Department said would apply 
to a price-fixing underwriting 
agreement, the Department found 
that such an agreement was in 
direct violation of all the tests. 

“In another, and even more im- 
portant respect, the disciplinary 
measures of an association run 





| press statutory authority, 


object become little more than a 
part of the backdrop for the stage 
of decision.’ 

“ ‘Applying standards applicable 
to court proceedings,’ it added, ‘a 
governmental agency charged 
with duties under one provision of 
law will be permitted to inter- 
vene, even in the absence of ex- 
when 
rights and .privileges under an- 
other provision of law are being 
misused to circumvent and avoid 
the. application by such agency of 


| the public interest reflected in the 


statutes administered by it.’ 

“This was in reply to the con- 
tention of the NASD that the SEC 
had no right to administer the 
anti-trust laws and that the De- 
partment should, if it were inter- 
ested in testing the underwriting 
agreement in the light of those 
laws, initiate an original proceed- 
ing in the Federal courts. 

““The nature of the adminis- 
trative process,’ the Justice group 
argued, ‘is such that administra- 
tive procedure is intended to give 
full opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of all aspects of the public 
interest as well as the private in- 
terests involved or to be affected 
by the finding or judgment of the 
adjudicating agency. 

“Tt is submitted that if the 
courts are open to public agencies 
as intervenors representing the 


directly in the face of the law,” publie interest, application of the 
the Department said further. “It | more relaxed standards of admin- ~ 
was denied to the accused mem-| istrative procedure permits the in- 
bers the right to the trade of their | tervention of the Department of 
choice. A man’s access to his vo- | Justice in the present case.’ 
cation is thus at the discretion of| “The NASD, the Department 
a private body; he can carry it| went on, was granted no unusual 
on only under conditions dic-| powers of self-regulation under 
tated by it. | the Maloney Act amendment to 
“And if, as in the case here, it| the Securities Exchange Act of 
is the minority who are excluded, | 1934, under which the Association 
one’s chance at his calling is at the | was set up to police the over-the- 





mercy of his competitors; yet the | counter industry. 


right of a man to his calling is | 
definitely. established at cominon | gressional 


“At most, expressions of con- 
policy toward self- 


law, under the Sherman Act and | regulation serve as a guide for the 
by the sanctions of the Constitu- | use of the plenary power, the De- 


tion.” 

The six cases now under con- 
sideration are tests in that 70 
other members of the same under- 
writing group are involved in 
similar action at the hands of the 
NASD. 

Regarding the contentions of 
the Department of Justice, in as- 
serting its right to intervene in the 
proceedings, special advices from 
Philadelphia to the New York 
“Times” Feb. 8, said: 

“The Department, in a reply 
brief, complained that if the Com- 
mission were to accede to the re- 
quest of the NASD, the SEC 
would put itself in the position of 
requiring that the Department’s 
case ‘must be fully stated before 
it is given permission to state its 
case. 

“Pointing out that ‘intervention 
is not decision,’ the Department 
said its participation was ‘more 
in the nature ‘of amicus curiae 
than as an actual party,’ and 
added that in any case it would 
remain for the SEC to decide 
whether any of the evidence or 
exhibits to be offered by the De- 
partment were of significance. 


“The case involved is that in- 
itiated by the Commission to re- 
view the right of the NASD to 
punish its members who sign an 
underwriting agreement and vio- 
late its terms. The Association 
imposed fines upon several under- 
writers of a $38,000,000 bond issue 
of Public Service of Indiana who 
allegedly did not adhere to the 
agreed offering price of 102. 


“The Department of Justice 
asked and received permission 
late in December to intervene in 
the case to determine if the un- 
derwriting agreement, a_ basic 
method employed by the financial 
industry to float an issue, contra- 
vened anti-trust laws. The De- 
partment had been observing the 
proceedings in the case for sev- 
eral years before making its 
request. 

“The Justice agency asserted to- 
day that the Commission had dis- 


|partment argued. It contended 
| that once the authority of the SEC 
was invoked ‘its force and effect 
'are the same as though the sug- 
gestion of partial self-regulation 
were non-existent,’ and that ‘in- 
tervention means no more than 
'the right to be heard for what- 
| ever in the judgment of the Com- 
mission the hearing proves to be 
worth.’ 


The intervention was granted at 
a time when oral argument before 
the Commission was pending, 
thus limiting the Department to 
the right to file a brief and to be 
heard at the argument. In this 
connection the Department re- 
marked: 

“ ‘Tt is clear that the Association 
has no privilege or right to attack 
the intervention at this or any 
other’ stage of the proceedng. 
Congress has delegated to the 
Commission, as to other agencies, 
the right to determine who shall 
appear before it and the right to 
make rules governing appear- 
ances.’ 

“When the NASD filed its mo- 
tion to have the intervention 
vacated, the SEC said it would 
hear oral argument on the matter 
if requested. To date it has had 
no request.” 

The filing by the NASD of a 
motion and supporting. brief with 
the SEC. requesting that the 
granting of permission to the De- 
partment of Justice to appear in 
the proceedings be vacated. was 
noted in our issue of Feb. 3, 
page 521. 


Interesting Utilities 

Common stock of Southwestern 
Public Service and Common w. i. 
of Delaware Power & Light offer 
attractive possibilities, according 
to memoranda prepared by Buck- 
ley Brothers, 1529 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., members of the 
New York and Philadelphia Stock 
Exchanges. Copies of these 
memoranda may be obtained from 
the firm upon request. 
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Should Price Fixing And Rationing Be Extended Into Post-War Period? 


(Continued from first page) 
sire to get rid of price control in 
the case of every 
where the supplies become 
sonably adequate. 

The best example of the neces- 
sity for continuing control was 
illustrated after the World War 
by our experience with 
Glass insisted on discontinuing it, 
and refused to sign the contract 
to buy all the Cuban sugar which 
lay on his desk. 
an increase in the price of sugar 
from 5¢ to 25¢, because of the 
rush from the entire world which 
had been getting on without ade- 
quate sugar supplies. 


rea- 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


Representative in Congress from 
Oklahoma 


I am positively opposed to any 
extenson of 
price fixing or 
rationing in 
the post - war 
period. I have 
my doubts as 
to whether or 
not. inflation 
would be 
worse than 
the obnoxious 
regimentation 
carried to un- 
necessary de- 
grees in the 
present price 
control system 
even in time 
of war, and I 
certainly want 
to see a gen- 
eral freedom 
from bureaucracy when the war 
ends. 
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Lyle H. Boren 


H. V. KALTENBORN 
New York City 


I am _ con- 
vinced that 
we must carry 
on a certain 
measure of 
price fixing 
and rationing 
in the post- 
war period. 
No one can 
say just how 
much or for 
how long. But 
to assume that 
every war reg- 
ulation can be 
abolished the 
moment the 
war is over 
would be a se- 
rious mistake. 





H. V. Kaltenborn 


Cc. F. BURTON 


President, The City Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 


Paternalism in government is as 
repugnant to me as it is to any- 
one. However, I think it will be 
necessary to carry on the ration- 

ing and price 

fixing into the 
post-war pe- 
riod until pro- 
duction gets 
under way 
and the law of 
supply and 
demand can 
function nor- 
* mally. 
'I can re- 
member only 
too well what 
happened af- 
ter the last 
war for about 
two years. 

Prices ran 

wild during 

that period 

to a much 
greater extent than during the 
war. If all restraint is removed, 
I am inclined to think it would 
be disastrous. 

It does not seem to me that 
there would be any reason to con- 
tinue wage stabilization. That 
would take care of itself with 
the men coming back. 





Clarence F. Burton 


commodity | 


sugar. | 


The result was | & 


| 


LAURENCE M. MARKS 


Partner, Laurence M. Marks & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

I, personally, 
do not think 
it wise to ex- 
tend either the 
price fixing or 
rationing into 
tne post-war 
period. In the 
tirst place, we 
have had far 
too much gov- 
ernment regu- 
lation and, in 
the second 
place,the 
sooner we do 
away with the 
artificialities 
and return to 
sound, natural 
economy, the 
better it will 





Laurence M. Marks 


be for all of us. 


FRANK K. HOUSTON 


President, Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Whether or not I think it would 
be wise for the Government to 
extend price fixing and rationing 
into the post-war period will de- 
pend on dif- 
ferent condi- 
tions. If the 
war in Europe 
is over this 
year and the 
war with Ja- 
pan continues, 
we can prob- 
ably go into a 
graduai read- 
justment that 
may not re- 
quire very 
long-contin- 
ued price fix- 
ing and fra- 
tioning. Ifthe 
war in Europe 
continues 
longer, I think 





Frank K. Houston 


j such a period 


will be, thereby, longer when 
peace does come due to greater 
scarcity. In either event, I think 
we should necessarily have some 
price fixing and rationing after 
peace in an endeavor to bring 
about a gradual adjustment. 


I think Government control of 
economy would necessarily have 
to be carried over a while in the 
post-war period, but I do not be- 
lieve it would go to the extent of 
breaking down our system of in- 
dividual enterprise as feared by 
some. After the war, I am of the 
opinion that the pendulum will 
swing more to conservative busi- 
ness principles, and we will be 
inclined to return to and revalue 
the policies and practices that 
made this country what it is, 
rather than to continue the policy 
of discarding them to the extent 
that we were doing before the 
war. 


ERNEST E. NORRIS 


President, Southern Railway 
System, Washington, D. C, 


As for your 
question on 
the extension 
of price fixing 
and rationing 
into the post- 
war period. I 
am naturally 
opposed to any 
and all carry- 
over of neces- 
sary wartime 
controls into 
time of peace. 
In my opinion, 
the quicker 
we can return 
to those free- 
doms which 
made this 
country great, 
the more ef- 
fectively we will be able to meet 
the problems that post-war read- 





Ernest E. Norris 





justment will inevitably bring. 


BERKELEY WILLIAMS 
Richmond, Va. 


| The fundamental economic laws 
|of supply and demand have al- 
ways eventually prevailed in the 
past, and history records that 
| wherever and 
whenever gov- 
ernments have 
undertaken to 
tinker with 
them trouble 
has resulted. 
Natural laws 
are immutable 
while the 
methods ap- 
plied in regi- 
mentation are 
based upon 
ever varying 
and untried 
economic the- 


) 


} 





ories. There- 
fore I believe 
it is reason- 


able to expect 
that trouble 
will result from extending either 
price fixing or rationing into the 
post-war period. I am one of 
those who hold faith that the peo- 
ple (in this country at least) will 
act fairly and intelligently when 
correctly informed. The Good Old 
Reliable “Chronicle” has done its 
level best to give the people full 
and complete information and. 
more power to it for so doing. 


But the freedom to deceive which 
has been so freely exercised by 
high and low Government officials 
in the past 11 years has created an 
appalling state of confusion and 
discontent. We are faced with a 
slow and painful return to fun- 
damentals via the “Trial in Er- 
ror,” “‘shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves 
in three generations” (as the best 
way to distribute wealth), and 
“least governed is best governed” 
routes. I hope it is not too late. 

Emerson was right when he 
declared ‘the less government we 
nave the better.” 


Berkeley Williams 


HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 


Representative in Congress from 
Massachusetts 


I think the question of whether 
or not it is wise to extend either 
or both price fixing and ration- 
ing into the post-war period is a 
very difficult 
one to answer 
because of the 
impossibility 
of gauging at 
this time just 
when the post- 
war period is 
likely to be- 
gin. If the war 
in Europe 
should be over 
a year or two 
years before 
the Asiatic 
war, many of 
the most dif- 
ficult transi- 
tions from a 
wartoa 
peace - time 
economy will 
already: have been effected. Un- 
doubtedly, in this particular pe- 
riod, price fixing and rationing 
will have been continued: price 
zixing in order to prevent run- 
away prices as a result of the 
demand for civilian goods still in 
short supply; and rationing, so as 
to assist in meeting the great 
initial European shortage which 
will be encountered. 

Presumably, the agricultural re- 
covery of Europe and the excess 
of shipping so as to allow easy 





Christian A. Herter 


wherever they may occur in the 
world, will allow rationing to be 
discontinued after, say, a period 
of two years beyond the closing 
of the European war. 

Just how soon price fixing 
should be discontinued depends, 
in my opinion, entirely on the 








transportation of food surpluses | 


‘time goods. With the colossal 
|number of short-term Govern- 
ment securities outstanding, and 


soon to say whether price fixing 
and rationing should be discon- 
tinued after the war or not. We 


‘the many Federal certificates re- | will have to feel our way. Where 


|deemable after the war, and with 
; some $14,000,000,000 of extra cash 
|tucked away in people’s socks, 
| price fixing is undoubtedly desir- 
|able until abnormal pressures for 
|civilian goods have flattened out. 
| As you so well point out in “The 
| First Years After the First World 


|War” in the “Chronicle” of Jan. 
| 20, 1944, the immediate pressures 
| after World War I were very 


| great, but very uneven. The same 
|inay well occur again and a grad- 
| ual relaxation of controls seems 
preferable to a sudden return to a 
free price structure. 

I share the general apprehen- 
sion with regard to Government- 
controlled economy being carried 
too far. The wisdom with which 
great powers are exercised, and 
the strength of an _ underlying 
philosophy of a return to free en- 
terprise, will be the real criteria 
of a successful conversion. 





DR. FRANK S. MAGILL 


President, Penn Hall Junior 
College & Preparatory School, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


With respect to the extension of 
price fixing and rationing in the 
post-war period, I am thoroughly 
convinced that either, and more 
especially 
both, would 
be extremely 





unwise as 
well as dan- 
gerous.  In- 
deed, I am 


thoroughly 
| convinced that 
four years 
more of New 


Deal trial and 
error, mostly 
error, would 


result in com- 
plete destruc- 
tion of our 
| system of in- 
|dividual en- 
terprise and 
deprive us of 
the last sem- 
blance of democratic government. 
For a number of years I felt very 
keenly the possibility of complete 
collapse of our financial system 
especially because those directing 
it are not prepared either by 
training or experience for their 
jobs. This fact, together. with the 
superabundance of idealism, is 
leading us on, whither we know 
not, though we do fear. 





Frank S. Magill 


F. L. EDMAN 
Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mich, 


It is my per- 
sonal opinion 
that possibly 
some form of 
price fixing 
and rationing 
may have to be 
continued for 
a time into the 
post-war pe- 
riod until cer- 
tain adjust- 
ments can be 
made. I think 
we certainly 
shouldn’t al- 
low it to be- 
come standard 
practice. 





F. L. Edman 
GAYER G. DOMINICK 


Dominick & Dominick, 
New York, N. Y. 


I am confident in my mind that 
the American people want to be 
\free of Government regulation as 
|soon as possible, so that they can 
/go back to complete free enter- 
|prise as they have known it, un- 


Partner, 





(der, of course, Federal rules for | 


\fair play. 








there are products of which there 
is an over-supply, I think that 
rationing and price fixing could 
be quickly discontinued, but where 
there is an under-supply, I think 
it will be necessary to continue 
such controls. I think this will 
probably be necessary in the 
question of food during the re- 
habilitation time of the conquered 
countries in particular. Conse- 
quently, in my opinion, your ques- 


)tion cannot be answered “yes” or 


| 


“no.” 


I think we have a tendency to 
move too fast in these vital ques- 
tions, anyway. I think in these 
tremendous crises that we are in, 
we will have to proceed slowly 
with the basic thought always in 
the back of our minds that we 
want to release controls as quickly 
as seems wise as we proceed down 
the path. 


NORMAN C. THOMAS 


Chairman, Post-War World 
Council, New York, N. Y¥. 


I am not yet 
ready to dog- 
matize, but if 
conditions are 
as I expect 
them to be, I 
should favor 
some exten- 
sion of some 
rationing and 
price fixing 
into the pe- 
riod of confu- 
sion which will 
‘follow the end 
of the war. 
The ‘matter 
will have to 
be handled 
carefully. 





Norman Thomas 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


Representative in Congress from 
Pennsylvania 


In a word, I feel that individual 
enterprise must be encouraged 
if we are to 
retain our 
form of gov- 
ernment and 
enjoy any de- 
gree of pros- 
perity in the 
post-war pe- 
riod. Having 
rather homely 
ideas about 
our economic 
structure, I, 
perhaps, 
approach a 
planned eco- 
nomy with 
biased opin- 
ions. I only 
hope that my 
Committee has 
the wisdom 
and will suggest a real construc- 
tive program. 

(Editor’s Note—Representative 
Walter was recently appointed to 
the Post-War Planning Commit- 


tee of the House.) 





Francis E. Walter 


L. W. DUNCAN 


President, The Commercial 
National Bank, Muskogee, Okla. 


I am very much opposed to 
Government control any longer 
than necessary. However, it does 
appear to me that for a while 
after the war is over, and espe- 
cially until our industries get fully 
converted to peace manufacturing, 
it will be necessary that the 
Government retain these price 
fixing and rationing controls. I 
‘am certainly opposed to their 





With this basic thought para-|keeping them any longer than 
speed of the conversion to peace- mount, I however think it is too necessary. 
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Restoration Of Fiscal Sanity Nation’s Primary 


Task: Bricker 


(Continued from page 693) 


much liberty around the world. 
It lacks faith in our people. It 


| This has been accomplished in 
| spite of the weakness of the New 


publican Party has never been 
willing, when entrusted with 
| power, to sell the day in order to 
/serve the hour. 
|} generation, it 

| thought 


| Our party is justly proud of its 


has also. given 


| past and it is exceedingly sure of | 
| taxes. 


assumes that people cannot take! Deal in handling labor relations. | its future because of its consistent 
care of themselves, but must be/It could never have been accom- | Purpose. 


taken care of by a paternalistic 
government. 


it for selfish political purposes. 


The New Deal philosophy has | 


into every branch of 
government. It has expressed it- 
self in many ways. It assumed 
in the very beginning that the 
executive branch of the govern- 
ment is paramount. The Congress 
was relegated to an inferior po- 
sition. Legislation was drafted 
by representatives of the exec- 
utive. A Congress dominated by 
a servile New Deal majority sub- 
mitted. Often the power of pat- 
ronage was used. Every conceiv- 
able political device was em- 
ployed to build the power of the 
executive. 

Congress surrendered the purse 
strings to the executive through 
lump sum appropriations. As a 
result, Congressmen were placed 
at the mercy of the executive. 

Then came the attack upon the 
Supreme Court. An attempt was 
made to relegate it to a position 
of subservience to the executive. 

The program included an un- 
ceasing suppression of State and 
local governments. You will re- 
call that in the early days of the 
New Deal, legislation was sent to 
the Governors of our States with 
a “must” attached to it. It came 
directly from the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. 


That was not all. An attack 
was made upon the various 
groups of citizens. Class was set 
against class. Businessmen and 
industrial leaders were maligned. 
Labor was divided and one group 
was played against the other. The 
farmer was suppressed and regi- 
mented. Small businessmen in 
many instances were driven out 
of business. 

I live with the people who live 
under this bureaucratic system 
and I know the impact of this 
expanding system of government 
on their daily lives and feel their 
reactions to it. In my judgment, 
the safest program for our coun- 
try lies not in fitful movements 
of reform and reaction but in 
steady progress through adher- 
ence to our representative system 
of government. 

The time has now come to take 
the policy making power of gov- 
ernment out of the hands of the 
arrogant bureaucrats and return 
it to the hands of the elected rep- 
resentatives of the people. 

The material accomplishments 
of our people under self-govern- 
ment are unmatched. With only 
one-sixteenth of the world’s pop- 
ulation, we have produced more 
automobiles than all the rest of 
the world, one-third of the radio 
sets, one-half the telephones, one- 
third of the railroad mileage. We 
stood first in air transport, manu- 
factured one-third of the steel 
and utilized one-third of the elec- 
tric power. This was not due to 
our great natural resources alone 
because other countries have had 
them. Under our free political 
atmosphere we have made better 
use of our resources and more 
people have enjoyed a_ higher 
standard of living than in any 
other country of the world. 

What better evidence of the 
soundness of our traditional sys- 
tem do we have than our record 
of war accomplishments. In spite 
of the manifold discouragements 
of our industry at the hands of 
the New Deal during pre-war 
years, it magnificently met the 
challenge of war. We not only 
produced the instruments of war 
needed by our own forces but we 
became the arsenal of the nations 
fighting with us against the Axis. 
This achievement of industrial 
management and workers consti- 
tutes one of the brightest pages 
of our history. 


extended 


plished except for the loyal sup- 


So it has built up a| port of labor in this country. But | selfish 


dominating bureaucracy, and used {I want to say to you as members| counsels of our Party. 
ry tonight confident of victory | 


for the Republican Party and say | 


\of my party in Congress that in 
time of war when men and 
women are dying to preserve free 
government and the very right of 
labor itself to organize—that no 
man or no union should be per- 
mitted to strike. I do not care 
whether that strike is against 
management or government, the 
consequences are the same. Some 
life is endangered by every 
idle hour. Every strike delays 
victory. 

But this is not all—labor is irrep- 
arably injured in the eyes of the 
public and these strikes will cause 
the soldiers to return to this 
country from the battle fronts 
with a distorted opinion of the 
loyalty of labor in this country. 
[ do not care whether the strike 
is induced by selfish labor lead- 
ers or unthinking members of the 
union, the result is the same. This 
is a problem of government. If 
we can wage a war on every bat- 
tle front of the world, we can 
certainly keep the wheels of in- 
dustry turning. A law should be 
enacted by this Congress laying 
down fundamental principles for 
the administration and adjudica- 
tion of labor disputes and the 
prohibition of strikes in the time 
of war. The recently suggested 


| National Service Act is no answer 


to this problem at this late date. 
The strike problem of this coun- 
try can be solved by proper legis- 
lation and by fair and just ad- 
ministration of the law. 

The boys at the battle front are 
demanding such action. Fathers 
and mothers of those who are los- 
ing their lives are demanding 





such action and that demand will 
be expressed in the election this 
Fall. Republicans of this Con- 
gress—respond with a construc- 
tive program. Such action in- 
stead of destroying rights of labor 
will preserve them. The time is 
here to support labor which wants 
to work and quit coddling selfish 
labor leaders for the sake of the 
votes which they say they can 
deliver in an election. If politics 
and votes had been forgotten by 
this administration we never 
would have had the distressing 
confusion which has confronted 
us in this field. 


The real genius of our system 
of government lies in faith in 
the worth of the individual citi- 
zen and respect for the dignity 
of the human personality. Upon 
that faith we shall stand and wage 
the campaign ahead. 


I am proud to be a member of 
the Republican Party. I deem it 
a high privilege to address my 
fellow Republicans who have 
given such valiant service both 
in the field of domestic affairs 
and in our war program during 
one of the most critical periods 
of our history. One cannot over- 
estimate the contributions of the 
Republican members of Congress 
to the tremendous task of con- 
verting this nation of peace- 
loving citizens into the invincible 
force now making itself manifest 
in all parts of the world. 


Winning the war is not a 
partisan opportunity. It is an 
American responsibility. All of 
us resent the effort of any politi- 
cal leader to make “Win the 
War” a political slogan. That 
became the watchword of every 
patriotic American on Dec. 7, 
1941, and will remain so until the 
day of victory. 


It is a matter of deep satisfac- 
tion to all of us that the people 
of this nation saw fit to reward 
our party both in recent Con- 
gressional elections for its dem- 





onstrated alertness and high 
sense of responsibility. The Re- 


We shall win this Fall unless) 
the | 


interests prevail in 


I come to 


;to you with the deepest of sin- 
|cerity that I am more interested 


defeating the New Deal philos- 
ophy of government than I am 
in being President of the United 
| States. 
One of the many striking dif- 


Party and the New Deal is 
leadership. There are many 
leaders in our Party who would 





In serving one) 


to coming generations. | 


‘ | chasing power through increasing | : 
ferences between the Republican | | unbearable, paralyzing production 
in | 


| fiscal timing of necessary public 


| make excellent candidates for the | 


| Presidency and whom I would be 
| Breas to support and who, if 
elected, would do the job that 
imust be done to save the price- 
iless heritage of this 
|The New Deal has only one can- 
didate. 

The decision of the American 
people would be to preserve their 
| traditional freedom if the issues 
|and facts were squarely presented 
'to them. But the real danger lies 
|elsewhere. There is danger in 


}- a 3 tea | This theory 
/in winning the coming election | 
|for the Republican Party and in| 


ployed economists “Think nothing 
of our national debt. Just borrow 
more. Public debt has no similar- 
ity to private debt because we 
owe it to ourselves.” There might 
be some sense in such a statement 
if we all had equal incomes, equal 
bond holdings and paid equal 
The truth is that under 
our economy it makes no differ- 
ence to the individual taxpayer 
whether the debt is held inter-| 
nally or externally. 

The second theory of the New 
Dealers is what they call “the| 
compensatory budget theory.” | 

means that govern-| 
ment must stabilize the economy | 
at high employment. It presup- | 
poses that when private spending 
and investment decline and con- 
sequent unemployment results, 
the government will inject pur- 


public. expenditures. This theory 
has no relation to the judicious 





The other part of this| 
holds that when private 
and investment rise 


works. 
theory 
spending 


| again to bring about full employ- 


| ment, 
©- | mop 
Republic. | 


ithe size and in the power of the} 


| Federal establishment itself, with 
'three and one-half million civil- 
ian employees and the encroach- 
ment it has made upon the proper 
functions of the States. There is 
danger in bureaucratic restric- 
tions so arbitrary, intricate and 
difficult as to smother the spirit 
of initiative and enterprise of our 
‘citizens. There is danger of fur- 
ther steps in pursuance of the 
ruthless and reckless aim to de- 
stroy our system of checks and 


of our liberties. 


power that led to the departure 
from the salutary limitation by 
tradition of a President’s tenure. 
Each of these dangers is sufficient 
in itself to give us serious concern 
but their aggregate effect is 
staggering and must be removed 
if we are to continue our accus- 
tomed way of life. 


But I am of the opinion that the 
paramount task to which we need 
to address ourselves at war’s énd 
is to restore order and sanity in 
our fiscal affairs and our system 
of taxation. Let us now consider 
some of the aspects of this prob- 
lem. 

The many fiscal experiments of 





orderly pattern of spend, waste, 
borrow and tax. Too often this 
program has been inspired by 
political opportunism. In time of 
war great expenditures are neces- 
sary. War means taxes until it 
hurts. It means lending every 
dollar possible to our government 
which may and should involve 
temporary sacrifice. But in war 
it is our bounden duty to insist 
that our government be single- 
minded toward the war effort and 
as frugal in the ordinary activi- 
ties of government as it asks us 
to be. 

The question with which we are 
confronted is whether these New 
Deal pre-war fiscal policies are to 
continue after victory. 


On June 30, 1939, two months 
before the Germans began their 
drive into Poland, the federal 
debt stood at forty and a half 
billion dollars. This was almost 
exactly eighteen billion dollars 
more than the amount of the debt 
on June 30, 1933, some four 
months after the New Deal 
Administration took office. 
Even more startling is the 
fact that the debt in 1939 was 
fourteen billion dollars greater 
than it was on August 31, 1919, 
which was the all-time high up to 
that date and resulted from World 
War I. We have been told in high- 
sounding phrases by publicly em- 





the New Deal have created a dis- 


taxes will be increased to 
up the excess purchasing 
power which gives the inflation- 
ary spiral its motivating impulse. 

This is an over-simplification of 
the problem. It assumes that 
public expenditures and taxes can 
be turned on and off as an elec- 
tric light switch. The analogy 
does not hold when we study fi- 
nancial history. Modern public 
expenditures are more like a re- 
lease of a small boulder on a 
mountainside. As it proceeds 
down its erratic course, it gains 
momentum, releases other bould- | 
ers which become an avalanche, | 
destroying the lives and property 
of peaceful inhabitants on the) 
mountain and in the valley be- 
low before it comes to rest. 

The necessary increase in the} 
public debt caused by the war, | 
plus the debt caused by waste 


;and reckless government spend- 


balances, one of the cofnerstones | 
There is danger | 
in the kind of heedless grasp for | 


| 








ing, plus the cost of the tremen- 
dous political organization built | 
up at the taxpayers’ expense, | 
present a problem fraught with | 
great danger if continued in the | 
post-war era. 
Our citizens ought to know the 
end of such a policy. The first 
result of the continuance of the 
unsound fiscal policies of the New 
Deal will be the loss of autonomy 
of the state governments. This 
will come when financial inde- 
pendence of state and local gov- 
ernment ends. The further we 
follow the course of directly ex- 
panding our federal expenditures 
and deficit financing, the less will 
be the resources available for 
state and local governments. The 
federal government has entered 
practically every field of taxation 
except that on land. This is about 
all that is left to local govern- 
ments. It has led local govern- 
ments to depend upon state aid 
and Washington contributions. 


In 1932 when the New Deal 
came into power, the federal gov- 
ernment collected 22% of our 
total taxes. In 1939 the federal 
portion had jumped to 38%. Even 
with the increased tax income, the 
federal government spent more 
than it collected and adhered to 
deficit financing. Much of this 
came about because the federal 
government entered more and 
more into functions that before 
had been locally administered. 

Changes in economic and social 
conditions do require from time to 
time the reallocation of govern- 
mental functions. But some New 
Dealers have expresed the opinion 
that the federal government 
should use substantially the en- 
tire taxing power and dole out to 
the states and local governments 
what Washington wants them to 
have. This would make state and 
local government a mere sham 
and pretense. When the states 
and local governments become fi- 
nancially dependent upon Wash- 
ington, the whole federal struc- 
ture will have been destroyed. 

Since the submission of the 1945 


| ployment. 


'national debt in excess of two 
hundred and fifty billion dollars. 
|This may well require a post-war 
| interest charge of five to seven 
| billion dollars. This with the other 
| costs of -government must be paid 
primarily by those who create 
the income of the nation. 

As long as the government does 
|;not allow its debt to go beyond 
| where it can be serviced without 
entrenching upon our system. of 
private enterprise, our economy 
is not in danger. But with such 
a debt we realize immediately 
that the interest alone becomes 
a serious burden upon produc- 
tion. 

In the post-war period the an+ 
nual operating expense of the 
federal government has been 
estimated at about fifteen billion 
dollars. Taxes can rise so high 
that they will ultimately become 


by taking so much profit that no 
incentive remains to take a 
chance. 

If we pursue deficit financing 
in the post-war period, we shall 
inevitably reach the point where, 
barring wholesale inflation, pri- 
vate enterprise will be unable to 


| keep labor fully employed, mak- 
| ing 


it necesary for the govern- 
ment to borrow more and more 
in the attempt to relieve unem- 
But in that event 
those from whom the government 
must-borrow will either be out of 
business or already taxed to such 
an extent that they will have no 
money to lend. Government credit 
will then be impaired. This hap- 
pened in modern Italy and also 
in modern Germany. Free enter- 
prise and representative govern- 
ment will then- be gone. This 


| necessarily follows because in the 


post-war era constantly mounting 
federal taxes increase the equity 


|of the government in our income 
| which is our wealth. This means 


the steady transfer of ownership 
of our wealth, which includes our 
industries, from private persons 
to the government. We would 
have lent our wealth to the gov- 
ernment on the “owe it to our- 
selves” theory until, with any 
marked decline in our national 


income, we would owe so much to 


ourselves that we would be un- 
able to pay ourselves the interest, 
much less anything on the prin- 
cipal. This means ultimate de- 
fault. The wealth of the nation 
would be held by the government 
or in other words owned in com- 
mon. This is socialism, if not 
communism. 

Make no mistake about it, the 
most effective way to overthrow 
our republican form of govern- 
ment is to continue to follow the 
New Deal fiscal policies in the 
post-war period. 

The post-war financial prob- 
lems can be solved and our Amer- 
ican way of life can be protected. 
But they cannot be solved until 
we have an administration in 
Washington which throws out the 
bureaucrats, theorists, spenders 
and borrowers and adopts and 
adheres to policies of economy, 
common sense and sound business 
methods. A balanced federal 
budget at the earliest possible 
time after the war is won will 
create more jobs than all the 
projects government can devise. 


The first essential looking to 
sound fiscal policy is a respon- 
sible cabinet government § in 
Washington. This means the 
elimination of many independent 
boards and commissions and hold- 
ing the department heads re- 
sponsible. If any cabinet member 
is unable to handle his problems, 
get one who can. The overlap- 
ping of boards, bureaus and com- 
missions, the superimposing of 
czars upon the departments, the 
cross-checking of one authority 
upon another, result in costly con- 
fusion, endless bickering and pub- 
lic distrust. : 
_ With a properly organized ad- 
ministration in Washington there 
is no need even in war for three 
and one-half million civilian em- 
ployees. There are over one hun- 





budget, it is estimated that by 
June 30, 1945, we shall. have a 


dred thousand of them in my state 
alone—five times the number of 
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the hundreds of thousands of un- 
necessary federal employees. 

In summary a sound construc- 
tive post-war tax policy must be 


based upon the following prin- 
ciples: 
1. Simplification of tax laws 


and regulations including reports 
and returns. 

2. Stability in tax laws and reg- 
ulations to enable business to map 
out constructive future programs 
without constant fear of changes 
and new theories being adopted. 

3. Adherence to the principle 
that the taxing power exists pri- 
marily for the purpose of raising 
necessary revenue and does not 
exist to be used as an undercover 
method of effecting social changes. 


4. Adoption of tax. measures 
which will leave adequate sources 
of revenue available to states and 
local governments to enable them 
to maintain their financial inde- 
pendence. 


5. Strict adherence to fiscal and 
tax policies which will stimulate 
and encourage venture capital 
and private enterprise to provide 
jobs in private employment. 

6. A reduction in federal taxes 
as soon as possible after victory. 

I offer to you no Utopian pic- 
ture of ease with abundant money 
for all raised by borrowing from 
ourselves. The task confronting 
us is a difficult one, but courage, 
hard work and a gréat faith will 
carry us through. 

At the darkest hour of the Civil 
War a group of men called upon 
Abraham Lincoln. They suggested 
that the cause of the Union was 
lost and that he should give up. 
He answered them in these words: 

“When I was a young man in 
Illinois I boarded. for a time with 
a deacon of the Presbyterian 
Church. One night I was aroused 
from my sleep by a rap at my 
door and I heard the deacon’s 
voice exclaiming, ‘Arise, Abra- 
ham, the day of judgment has 
.come!’ I sprang out of my bed 
and rushed to the window, and 
there I saw the stars falling in a 
shower. But I looked beyond 
those falling stars and far back 


in the heaven I saw fixed and im- 
movable, the grand old constella- 
tions with which I was so well 
acquainted. No gentlemen, the 
world did not come to an end 
then, nor will the Union now.” 


N. Y. Cc Banks Sources Of 
Income; Govt. Bondhldgs. 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
‘Broadway, New York City, mem- 
‘bers of the N. Y. S. E., have pre- 
pared breakdowns of sources of 
income and of United States Gov- 
ernment bondholdings of the New 
York City banks. Copies of this 
‘interesting tabulation may be had 


from the firm upon request. 





Avsilable On Request 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
-have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first arti- 
cles in the series they have been 
running in the “Financial ‘Chron- 
‘icle.” Copies of this booklet may 
‘be had upon request by writing 


to Mark Merit, in care of Schen- 
ley Distillers Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 














Arbitrages To Come; 
Reorganization Rail Data 


Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
have prepared interesting circu- 
lars on reorganization rail securi- 


ties, and arbitrages to come, 


copies of which may be had from 
the firm upon request. 





Petroleum Bonds 


A nation-wide banking 
|headed by The First 
| Corp. on Feb. 16 offered $40,000,- 
|000 Phillips Petroleum Co. 254% 


group 


sinking fund debentures, due 
Feb. 1, 1964, at 101 and accrued 
interest. Proceeds from the sale 


of the bonds will be applied in 
part to the retirement of $14,- 
596,000 principal amount of long- 
term notes, and the balance will 
be added to working capital. Syn- 
dicate announced last night that 
bovks had been closed, orders 
aaving been received in excess of 
che amount of debentures reserved 
for the selling group. 

Giving effect to the new fi- 
nancing, the company will have 


outstanding, in addition to the 
$40,000,000 debentures, $10,500,- 
%0 serial notes, approximately 


$7,400,000 of indebtedness due the 
Defense Supplies Corp. and 4,- 
916,987 shares of common capital 
stock. A sinking fund, which be- 
comes operative in 1945, is. cal- 
culated to retire 64.5% of the 
debentures prior to maturiy. 
Associated with. The First Bos- 
ton Corp. in the offering are 
Mellon Securities Corp.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Inc.; Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Hall- 
garten & Co.; Harris, Hall & Co. 


(Inc.):; Hayden, Stone & Co.; 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co.; Lazard 
Freres & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Smith, 
Barney & Co.; Bond & Goodwin, 
inc.; H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc.; 
Dominick & Dominick; Glore, 
Forgan & Co. 


Also. Green, Ellis & Anderson; 
W. E. Hutton & Co.; Kidder Pea- 
body & Co.; Laird & Co.; W. C. 
Langley & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp.; G. H. Walker & Co.; Dick 
& Merle-Smith, Hornblower & 
Weeks; Laird, Bissell & Meeds; 
Laurence M. Marks & Co.; Otis 
& Co.; Reinholdt & Gardner; Ri- 
ter & Co.; Swiss American Corp. 
and Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc. 





Smith Barney Syndicate 
Offer Pfd. Stock issue 


Offering of a new issue of 50,- 
000 shares of $4.25 cumulative 
preferred stock of Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Company is being 
made today by a banking group 
headed by Smith, Barney & Co. 
The stock is priced to the public 
at $100 per share. 

Of the proceeds to be received 
by the company through the sale 
of these securities, $2,549,705 will 
be applied to the redemption of 
all of the company’s outstanding 
first mortgage bonds, due 1952, at 
102%; $1,048,215 will be applied 
to the redemption on March 31, 
1944, of the outstanding 9,983 
shares of 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock at $105 per share. 
The balance of the _ proceeds 
amounting to $1,410,030 will be 
added to working capital to be 
used for general. corporate pur- 
poses. 

Upon completion of this fi- 
nancing, the outstanding capitali- 
zation of the company will con- 
sist of 50,000 shares of $4.25 cu- 
mulative preferred stock, with- 
out par value, and 335,085 shares 
of common stock, par value $10 
per share. 

Net income of the company for 
the fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 
1943, amounted to $1,210,118, 
compared with $1,442,390  re- 
ported in 1942 and $1,143,627 in 
1941. The balance sheet at Nov. 
30 shows total current assets of 
$5,386,123 and total current lia- 
bilities of $2,946,296. 

Other principal underwriters 
in addition to Smith, Barney & 
Co. are: R. W. Pressprich & Co.; 
Harriman, Ripley & Co.; Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Co.; Hornblower & 
Weeks; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Lee Higginson Corp.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 





Boston | 


| registered 50,000 shares of 
| tive preferred stock. 


$4.25 cumula- 


Address—-Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

| Business Principal operations involve 
. 

| the decomposition of salt solution in elec- 


| trolytic cells resulting in the production of 
| caustic soda, chlorine and hydrogen. 
Underwriting—-Smith, Barney & Co. head 
ithe underwriting group. Others will be 
|named by amendment. 

Offering—-To be supplied by amendment. 


Proceeds—Of the net proceeds, $2,349,- 
| 705 will be applied to the redemption of 
| the company’s first mortgage bonds, due 
| 1952,- outstanding in the principal amount 


| 


| of $2,298,000, at 10244%, and $1,048,215 to 


|the redemption on March 31, 1944 of the 
, outstanding 9,983 shares of 6% cumulative | 
|preferred stock at $105 per share. The | 


balance of the net proceeds will be added 
to working capital 

Registration Statement No. 2-5295. Form 
S-1. (1-28-44). 

In an amendment company lists under- 
writers and their participations as follows: 
Smith, Barney & Co., 10,000 shares; R. W. 
Pressprich & Co., 5,000; Harriman Ripley 
&-Go., Hemphill, Noyes & Co., and Horn- 
blower & Weeks 3,500 each; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., Lee Higginson Corp., Merrill 
uyreh; Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Stone 
& Webster and Blodget 2,500 each; East- 
man, Dillon & Co., Shields & Co., and Dean 
Witter & Co., 2,000 shares each; A. G. 
Becker & Co., Central Republic Co., and 
Wisconsin Company 1,000 shares each; 
George D. B. Bonbright & Co., Hamlin & 
Lunt, Janney & Co. and Stroud & Co., | 
875 each; Kebbon, McCormick & Co., and 
Newhard, Cook & Co., 750 each and 
Yarnall & Co., 500 shares. 

Offered Feb. 16, 1944. 

Offered Feb. 16, 1944, by Smith, Barney | 
& Co., and associates, at $100 per share. 





ILLINOIS POWER CO. 

Illinois Power Co.—name changed on 
Nov. 1, 1943, from Illinois lowa Power Co. 
—has registered $65,000,000 first mort- | 
gage and collateral trust bonds series due | 
1973. | 

Address—134 East Main Street, Decatur. | 
Il. | 

Business—An operating public utility | 
company engaged in the electric and gas | 
business in Illinois. 

Underwriting—Names will be supplied by 
post effective amendment. 

Offering—Company proposes to sell the 
bonds through competitive bidding pursu- 
ant to Commission’s Rule U-50. Price to 
the public will be supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds—Company proposes to use the 
net proceeds from the sale of bonds, with 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 to be borrowed on 
bank notes and a portion of its treasury 
funds to redeem its first and refunding 
mortgage bonds as follows: Redeem on 
April 1, 1944, $30,681,500 face amount, 
Series A, 6%, due April 1, 1953, at 1044%% 


|} amount of underlying mortgage bonds. 


|} company for authority to sell.a $65,000,000 
|} issue of first mortgage and collateral trust 


;}each follow: Blyth & Co., Ine., N. Y., 20,- 
| 790; 

| Beane, 
IN. Y., 


| Francisco, 6,000; Central Republic Co., Chi- 
| cago, 4,000, and Milwaukee Company, Mil- 
| waukee, 2,500. 





and interest, and on June 1, 1944, $39,- 
175,100 face amount Series C, 5%, due 
Dec. 1, 1956, at 105% and accrued interest. 
Total redemption cost exclusive of accrued | 
interest of the two issues is $73,196,022. 
In addition, company has or will redeem 


Interesting Possibilities 

Marlin-Rockwell Corporation 
offers attractive possibilities, ac- 
cording .to a memorandum issued 
by Chas. W. Scranton & Co., 209 
Church Street, New Haven, Conn., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Copies of this inter- 
esting memorandum may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


a 
CGO Tractions Interesting 
Cruttenden & Co., 209 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., mem- 
bers of the New York and Chi- 
cago Stock Exchanges, have pre- 
pared a study of the current situ- 
ation in Chicago Tractions which 
the firm believes offer interesting 
possibilities. Copies of this ma- 
terial may be had from the firm 
upon request. 


“Booms & Depressions” 


Security Adjustment Corpora- 
tion, 16 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have an interesting chart of bus- 
iness booms and depressions dur- 
ing all wars from 1775 to 1944 
presenting a graphic picture of 
American business and financial 
cycles. Copies of this chart may 
be had from the firm upon re- 
quest. 


Case For Bank Stocks 


Loewi & Co., 225 East Mason 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., have 
prepared an interesting study of 
the situation for bank stocks 
which the firm believes represent 
attractive outlets for investment 
funds at this time. Copies of this 
study may be had upon request 
from Loewi & Co. 

















Stone & Webster and Blodget; 





Eastman, Dillon & Co.; Shields 
& Co., and Dean Witter & Co. 





redeemed on Dec. 1, 1943 from proceeds 
of recent sale to Continental Gas & Elec- 


tric Corp. by Illinois Iowa of its entire 
interest in Des Moines Electric Light Co 
and Iowa Power & Light Co. for $15,220,- 
000. The company redeemed on Oct. 1 
1943, $500,000 first and refunding mort- | 
gage bonds, Series A, and will pay at 
maturity on Dec. 1, 1943, $994,500 face 


Registration Statement No. 2-5237. Form 
S-1. (10-23-43). 
Bidding Rule Waived—The SEC on Jan 
1944, approved an application of the 


6, 


bonds privately to a group of insurance 
companies on condition that the price 
obtained for the bonds is satisfactory to 


the Commission. 

Placed Privately —It was announced Feb. 
10 that issue of $63,060,000 lst mtge. & 
coll. trust 4% bonds due 1973 placed 
privately with about 50 institutional in- 
vestors at 101 and int. through The First 
Boston Corp. 


MASONITE CORPORATION 


Masonite Corporation has registered 60,- 
790 shares of common stock, without par 
value. 

Address—-111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Business—-Engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of hardboard. 

Underwriting —- Names of underwriters 
and number of shares to be purchased by 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
and Lehman Brothers, both of 
10,000 each; Wisconsin Company, 

Milwaukee, 7,500; Dean Witter & Co., San 


Offering—-Price to public to be filed by 
amendment. 

Proceeds—Will be added to the general 
funds of the company. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5301. Form 
S-1. (2-4-44). 

Offered Feb. 16 at $40% per share by | 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 





| ner, 


comprise an integrated unit in the petro- 
leum industry. 

Underwriting—First Boston Corp., New 
York, heads an underwriting group, the 
names of others to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 

Offering—Price to the public will be sup- 
plied by amendment. 

Preceeds—-Proceeds will be applied in 
part to the retirement of $14,596,000 prin- 
cipal amount of long-term notes payable 
outstanding at Dec. 31, 1943, to a group of 
nine banks, and the balance will be added 
to the working capital of the company. 
The proceeds of two loans for $2,298,000 
each were used for the purchase of 202,163 
Shares of common stock of Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. acquired by Phillips 
on March 30, 1943, from the Columbia Oil 
& Gasoline Corp., New York. From work- 
ing capital the company expects to make 
substantial expenditures from time to time 
involving exploration and development 
work on oil and gas lands and the installa- 
tion of refining and processing equipment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5299. Form 
S-1. (2-2-44). 

In an amendment filed Feb. 11 under- 
writers and their participations are listed 
as follows (all New York unless otherwise 
noted): First Boston Corp., $5,600,000; 
Mellon Securities Corp., Pittsburgh, $3,200,- 
000; Morgan Stanley & Co., $3,200,000: 
Blyth & Co., Inc., Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
Hallgarten & Co., Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., Hayden, Stone & 
Co., Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Lazard Freres 


& Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Smith, Barney & Co., $1,600,000 
each; Bond & Goodwin, Inc., H. M. 


Byllesby & Co., Inc., Chicago, Dominick & 
Dominick, Glore, Forgan & Co., Green, 
Ellis & Anderson, W. E. Hutton & Co., 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Laird & Co., Wil- 
mington, W. C. Langley & Co., Union Se- 
curities Corp. and G. H. Walker & Co., 
$800,000 each; Dick & Merle-Smith, Horn- 
blower & Weeks, Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
Wilmington, Laurence M. Marks & Co., 
Otis & Co., Cleveland, Reinholdt & Gard- 
St. Louis, Riter & Co., and Swiss 
American Corp., $400,000 each. 

Offered Feb. 16, 1944 at 101 and int. 


by The First Boston Corp. and Associates. 





Following is a list of issues whose registration state- 


ments were filed less than twenty days ago. 


are grouped according to the 


T hese issues 
dates on which the registra- 


tion statements will in normal course become effective, that 
is twenty days after filing (unless accelerated at the dis- 
cretion of the SEC), except in the case of the securities of 
certain foreign public authorities which normally become 


effective in seven days. 


These dates, unless otherwise specified, are as of 4:30 
P.M. Eastern War Time as per rule 930 (6). 
Offerings will rarely be made before the day follow- 


ing. 





SATURDAY, FEB. 19 


the 782,000 outstanding shares of VPS and 


‘a claim of General to $1,165,166 held in 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 

Abbott Laboratories has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 94,439 common 
shares, without par value. 


Address—Fourteenth Street and Sheridan | 
Road, North Chicago, Ill. j 


Business—Engaged in fhe manufacture, 
distribution and sale of pharamaceutical, 
medicinal, chemical, biological and vitamin 
products. 


Underwriting—The names of the under- 
writers and the percentages of the unsub- 
scribed common shares to be purchased by 
each of them, are as follows: A. G. Becker 
& Co., Inc., 50%; F. S. Moseley & Co., and 
Shields & Co., 25% each, all firms of 
Chicago. 


Offering—The 94,439 shares are being 
offered by the company to the holders of 
its common shares, for subscription at $45 
a share, at the rate of one share for each 
eight common shares held of record at the 
close of business on Feb. 17, 1944. Sub- 
scription warrants will be exerciseable be- 
ginning Feb. 18, 1944, will be transferable 
and will expire at 3 p.m. on March 1, 1944. 


Proceeds—Will be available for general 
corporate purposes pending specific alloca- 
tion of such funds. Some of the funds 
may be used to carry additional receivables 
and inventories, to pay current liabilities, 
and to increase bank balances. Some of 
the funds may be used at some future time 
to provide for expansion of the company’s 
manufacturing facilities. One of the pur- 
poses of this financing is to provide the 
company with funds with which to meet 
post-war opportunities which may present 
themselves for the expansion of the com- 
pany’s business. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5296. Form 
S-1. (1-31-44). 


SUNDAY, FEB. 20 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER CO. 

Virginia Electric & Power Co. has regis- 
tered 305,192 shares of $5 dividend pre- 
ferred stock and $24,500,000 first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds, series D 342%, 
due April 1, 1974. 

Address—7th and Franklin Streets, Rich- 
mond 9, Va. 

Business—-The securities are to be issued 
in connection with the proposed merger of 
Virginia Public Service Co. into Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. Both companies are 
operating public utility companies. 

Underwriting—Names will be supplied 
by amendment. Bonds are to be offered 
at competitive bidding under Commission's 
Rule U-50. 


- escrow, for an aggregate consideration of 


$2,500,000, of which $1,500,000 is to be 
paid in installments contingent upon 
specified earnings of the merged companies 
within five years from the merger date. If 
and when the merger plan becomes effec- 
tive, each share of VPS 7% preferred and 
VPS 6% preferred, including all rights to 
accrued and unpaid dividends, will be con- 
verted into 1% shares of new preferred 
and in addition, each share of VPS 7% 
preferred will receive $5.50 in cash. All of 


| the 782,000 shares of common of VPS will 


be converted into 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of Vepeco. Each share of Vepco 
old preferred will be converted into one 
share of new preferred and will receive 
cash for accrued and unpaid dividends to 
the merger date. The shares of common 
stock of Vepco now outstanding will remain 
outstanding. Vepco will issue and sell 
$24,500,000 face amount of Series D bonds, 
and also $5,000,000 of new notes, and 
will make provision for the redemption of 
the outstanding $26,000,000 face amount 
of VPS bonds and the outstanding $10,500,- 
000 face amount of VPS debentures. 


Purpose—For merger and refunding. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5297. Form 
S-1. (2-1-44). 


TUESDAY, FEB. 22 


DIANA STORES CORP. 

Diana Stores Corp. has registered 80,000 
shares of common stock, par value $1 per 
share. 

Address—519 Eighth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Business—Operates a chain of 26 retail 
stores in six southeastern states in which 
it sells women’s and misses’ popular 
priced wearing apparel, coats, suits, lin- 
gerie, hosiery, hangbags, ete. 


Underwriting—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
New York, are named principal under- 
writer. Other names will be supplied by 
amendment. 

Offering—Price to the public is $7 per 
share, with net cash proceeds to the com- 
pany of $480,800 exclusive of a total of 
$2,600 to be received by the company from 
the proceeds of the sale to the underwriters 
at ten cents per warrant share, of war- 
rants entitling the holders to purchase at 
$7 per share an aggregate of 20,000 shares 
of common stock. 

Proceeds—Will be added to the working 
capital of the company and be available 
for general corporate purposes, especially 
the opening of additional stores. 


, 





Offering—Immediately prior to the mer- 
ger Engineers Public Service Co. will acquire 


from General Gas & Electric Corp. all of ' 


Registration Statement No. 2-5300. Form 
8-2. (2-3-44). 
(This list is incomplete this week) 
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The Stock Market 


Outlook For 1944 


(Continued from page 691) 


averages, the market’s steady loss 
of breadth from the last week in | 
December to date and the increas- | 
ingly speculative character of the | 
issues leading the effort on the) 
upside. The fact that the breadth 
indicator of the market recovered 
100% of the July-November de- 
cline while the industrial average 
was regaining only 56% of the 
same decline and the rail average 
was recovering 78% is of particu- 
lar importance. Such a perform- 
ance by the breadth indicator in 
the past has always been a sign | 
of trouble ahead, probably be- 
cause it reflects to a very consid- 
erable degree the extraordinary 
bringing ahead of secondary, 
speculative issues to such an ex- 
tent that one of the most common 
remarks to be heard at the present 
time is the one, “It is getting 
awfully hard to find anything that 
still looks attractive.” The last 
condition in itself is one that! 
usually indicates that caution is 
advisable. This can be best cured 
by a sizeable decline returning 
many stocks to attractve prices 
and uncovering attractive new sit- 
uations. 

If the market is to decline 
through 129.57 and 31.50 it is rea- 
sonable to expect it to do so with- 
in the next three months. Of 
course, that will give us a Dow 


|of victory phase, which ended in 








Theory bear market, but the value 
of that indication is subject to 
some question at the present time. ! 

t is more important is that it 
will give the market definite min- 
imum and maximum objectives 
on the downside. They will be 
120 in the industrial average as 
a minimum objective or some 15 
points below the present level and 
112-114 as a maximum objective 
or 21 to 23 points below the pres- 
ent level. There is a very con- 
siderable tendency to laugh off a 
decline to 120 at the present time 
as something of no great impor- 
tance but I feel fairly sure that it 
would make a good many of the 
scoffers quite uncomfortable while 
it was occurring and if the decline 
should carry to the lower level of 
around 113 the discomfort would 
become widespread. After all a | 
total decline from the July, 1943, 
top of 145.82 of 26 points is not 
to be sneezed at and one of 33) 
points would be a fairly serious 
matter, if only for the doubts 
about the future which it would 
create. The basis of minimum and 
maximum objectives alone will 
make the extent of the decline de- 
cidedly important. Minimum or 
120 would indicate that the funda- 
mental bull market had only been 
suspended, despite the Dow The- 
ory. Maximum or 112-114 would 
raise serious questions as _ to 
whether the best prices for a long 
time had not been seen. 


Obviously, if there is to be a 
decline to either of the objectives 
mentioned, there will have to be 
some development to cause it. The 
known factors listed currently as 
bearish are becoming too well 
known and have been discussed 
far too long to have any violently 
bearish effect. They are all peace 
problems and are all predicated 
upon the ending of the war in Eu- 
rope, I do not know which one 
of the present widely held bullish 








beliefs will be the one which will 
be exploded and by its explosion | 
cause a fairly wide market de-| 
cline, but there may be some clue 


to be found in the fallacies that | 
have already been exploded dur- | 
ing the war period and the avid | 
desire of this market to repeat the | 
pattern of the market of the first | 
World War. First let us turn to) 
the repetition of the pattern of 
the first World War. 

There were five phases in the 
stock market from 1914 to 1919. 
The first was the panic phase, be- | 
ginning immediately following the 
outbreak of the war and forcing 
the closing of the Exchange. The} 
second can be called the war pros- | 
perity phase, running from Feb- 
ruary, 1915 until November, 1916. 
The third phase was our entry | 
into the war and the repercussions | 
from it, lasting from November, | 
1916 until December, 1917. This | 
phase included realization of the | 
probability of our entry, actual | 
entry and reaction to the atten- 
dant dislocations. There followed 
what might be called the approach 





October, 1918 and was followed 
by a short period of readjustment 
worry. Then ensued the final or 
post-war boom phase, running un- 
til November, 1919. 

There seems to have been an 
attempt to repeat each of these 
phases during the present war pe- 
riod. Certainly this is true of the 
first four phases and may well be 
true of the fifth: 





So widespread and well re- 
freshed was the memory of the 
panic and the closing of the mar- 
ket following the outbreak of war 
in 1914 that many, if not a ma- 
jority, still expected a similar 
break in the market as peace came 
to an end at the end of August, 
1939. Despite the fact that the in- 
dustrial average was down 28 
points from its high of November, 
1938 and had been down 34 points 
from the same high, the belief in 
a repetition resulted in a 3-hour 
decline of some 5 points. When 
this proved to have been a mis- 
calculation of the situation, the 
market turned around and moved 
upward 31 points in 15% market 
sessions as a wild scramble took 
place to discount a repetition of 
the war-inspired prosperity of 
1915 and 1916. The misconception 
engendered by the attempt to re- 
peat the previous experience is 
best illustrated by a price of 120 
for Bethlehem Steel on Sept. 12, 
1939, as against its current price 
of slightly below 60. 


The repetition of the third 
phase is more difficult to corre- 
late but at least it can besaid that 
the market remembered clearly 
that the 1917-1918 decline was 
caused by higher taxes and dis- 
location of the economy rather 
than the actual entry into the war 
and began discounting them im- 
mediately. In the first period the 
stock market was as high in the 
early part of August as it had 
been on the date of our declara- 
tion of war in April. This time 
there was a nearly continuous de- 
cline from Pearl Harbor to the 
lows of April, 1942. And those 
April lows were reached just 
about the same time as taxes be- 
came their worst. 

The fourth and fifth phases of | 
the first World War can best be) 
considered together. They were. 
interrupted by only a short period | 
of correction. Between Decem-. 
ber, 1917 and November, 1919. the | 
industrial averages rose 53.67 
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points. 


ward. 


fore. 
46% occurred between April and 
November, 1942 — the victory 
phase—and the balance can be 
ascribed to the market’s going on 
nearly immediately to discounting 
the post-war boom. Certainly, the 
action of the market following the 
fall of Mussolini is ample evi- 
dence that the bullish influence 
of the certainty of winning the 
war has lost its effect. And it is 
only necessary to remember the 
prognostications that began to 
flow from the pens of economists, 
business men, market letter writ- 
ers, politicians, and even lesser 
lights, to be sure that the major 
influence behind the December. 
1942-July, 1943 advance was post- 
war boom. Is this not an attempt 
to repeat the 1918-1919 experi- 
ence? And certainly it is unusual 
for the stock market to discount 
the same thing twice. Actuality is 
now needed rather than a renewal 
of discounting. Speculative rail- 
road bonds have actuality and 
look at what is happening to them. 

If this is true, then the current 
market is particularly vulnerable 
to the explosion of some of the 
current pet beliefs. Which one it 
will be I will not even attempt to 
forecast, for my knowledge on 
military and political matters is 
certainly no better than any of 
yours. And my knowledge of eco- 
nomic matters is probably not as 
good as yours. 

One has only to look back upon 
the number of fallacies that have 
already been exploded in the past 
four and a half years to acquire 
the suspicion that others lie ahead. 
The misconceptions regarding the 
influence of the outbreak of the 
war and the boom from war or- 
ders have already been mentioned. 
The ideas of the impregnability 
of the French Army and the 
Maginot Line are almost too pain- 
ful to recall. The expectation that 
the Russians would fold up in 
fairly short order has been more 
than disproved. The hope that the 
Japanese would not dare to at- 
tack and the belief that we would 
finish them off in short order if 
they did were particularly pain- 
ful fallacies that have been ex- 
ploded. The imminent end of the 
war ever since the invasion of 
North Africa has been a recurrent 
fallacy. One could even list the 
hope of the election of Wendell 
Willkie during the summer of 
1940 and there have been numer- 
ous minor fallacies that have 
cropped out from time to time. 
The list is long enough already 
to suggest that the addition of one 
more will have considerable ef- 
fect as has been the case in the 
past. 

Supposing we do have a decline 
in the stock market to 120 or to 
113. It is obviously necessary to 
assess what will come after. even 
though such speculation on future 
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Roughly 35% of this ad-, 
vance occurred prior to the Arm- | 
istice in 1918, the balance after-| 
Between April, 1942 and 
July, 1943 the industrial average | 
rose 52.90 points or very nearly | 
the exact same point figure as be- | 
Of this advance roughly | 
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events may take us well beyond 
today’s subject of the stock mar- 
ket in 1944: And I would repeat 
that the question of whether the 
decline stops at 113 or 120 or 
above will be an important indi- 
cation.of the future. 

I am a little worried about the 
unanimity of belief in a post-war 
boom because unanimity is a peri- 
lous thing in forecasting, but the 
facts and figures are so clear and 
so plain in their implications that 
one must accept them and some 
sort of post-war boom as entirely 
probable. Consequently, it seems 
reasonable to expect whatever de- 
cline there may be in the months 
immediately ahead to be followed 
by a substantial recovery. I be- 
lieve the majority opinion is that 
recovery will carry us to new 
highs. The facts and figures on 
deferred demand, the supply of 
money and bank deposits and 
other factors all point in that di- 
rection. None of these, however, 
are new factors. The only thing 
that might be called new about 
some of them is that they are in- 
creasing all the time. It still seems 


as if the market now needs the 


actuality of the beginning of a 
post-war boom before it can be 
expected to get through the top 
area of last summer. And the ac- 
tuality of that beginning is some 
time away. 

In the meantime there are 
many additional factors in the 
current situation to help hold it in 
check on the upside for a number 
of months and, just possibly, for a 
very long time indeed. One could 
best summarize all of them under 
the heading of “The Increasing 
Risk to Capital.” There is not suf- 
ficient time to do more than list 
the outstanding ones. There are 
numerous regulations and con- 
trols that have arisen that will 
not be abandoned after the war. 
If they are intelligently accepted 
and handled by business and fi- 
nance they can be of inestimable 
help but if they are treated only 
as things to be fought and dis- 
carded as soon as possible they 
can and will become what they 
are wrongly feared to be. There 
is the question of the attitude of 
the voters of this country if un- 
employment is allowed to mount 
to a large figure—say 6,000,000 to 
8,000,000—while different systems 
of government abroad provide 
full employment. There is the 
question of the impossibility of 
substantial world trade and its 
consequent substantial part in the 
creation of full employment if the 
world again becomes dominated 
by power politics, as much 
through our own isolationism and 
conservatism as anything else. 
There is the question of our abil- 
ity to employ our own resources 
to the fullest extent. 


The market should await the 
resolving of just a few of these 
problems at least before attempt- 
ing any bold demonstrations on 
the upside. And while it is wait- 
ing it is in constant danger of de- 
velopments which will send it in- 
to the decline that has been pro- 
jected. 
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Du Mont Lab. Attractive 


The current situation in Du 
Mont- Laboratories offers attrac- 
tive possibilities according to a 
memorandum issued by J. F. 
Reilly & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City. Copies of this inter- 
esting memorandum may be had 
from the firm upon request. 
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The Financial Situation 


* There is an idea prevalent in certain quarters that the; 


_. Continued New Deal Government: Gov. Dewey 


matchless production record of American industry during 
the war has resulted in its release from the dog-house; not 
only won its release from the dog-house but relieved it of 
any danger of scurrilous attacks and deep injury by time- 
, serving politicians acting at the behest of the certain ele- 
ments among labor and agriculture. There can be little 
‘question that the American people, including many who 
had been much inclined to heap abuse upon the head of 
business and to accuse it of everything in the book, including 
incompetence, have been led to a new understanding of the 
capacity of a system which it had grown to take for granted 
. and to abuse. It may not be, we certainly hope it is not, so 
politically profitable to talk as the Vice-President has been 
doing of late. Whether the President has had any real 
change of heart in these matters, as he sometimes appears 
on the surface to have had, it would be difficult to say, but 
at any event there are a good many others in public life, 
particularly in elective positions, who are now much more 
ready to see some good in a business man. It may be that 
business has been released from the dog-house—on parole, 
at all everts. 


Self-Styled Friends 
It would, however, be rash indeed to assume that busi- 
ness is no longer in grave danger from the political elements 
still in the ascendancy in national life. It is to be recalled 
that in addition to the “school” who preach business incom- 
petence, and worse, there is also the “‘school’’ which has no 
harsh word for business, which is as ready as the next man 
to laud its achievements, and which would protest loudly and 
vehemently any suggestion that it is, or ever has been in any 

(Continued on page 717) 


‘The Industrial Civil War 


Dr. Butler Views Nation As Engaged In Civil War In 
Industrial System Which If Allowed to Develop May 
Destroy Fundamental Principle Of Liberty And Lead To 
Some Form Of State Socialism—Sees Need Of Strong 
Public Policy, A Congress Which Will Act And 
An Administrative System Which Will Deal With Facts 


That the nation, “unfortunately and without the knowledge of 
the people—or most of them—is now engaged in a second civil 
war,” was the assertion made on Jan. 26 by Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University, who went on to say: “It 
is a civil war in our industrial system which, if permitted to con- 
tinue to grow and to develop, may easily destroy or transform the 
fundamental® 
principles of 
liberty on 
which The 
Pilgrim Fa- 
thers strove to 
build.” The 





is not the method by which to 
seek to achieve it. We must 
find ways and means,” said Dr. 
Butler, “to settle these problems 
as civilized men should settle all 
their problems — by conferences, 


Few Americans Would Risk Peace-Time Chaos Of 





Making the statement that “in the past decade we have fallen® . 


| upon times which carried a menace to our constitutional system as 
grave as that of Lincoln’s day,” Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
| at a Lincoln Day Dinner on Feb. 12 added that “the menace Lincoln 
| faced was violent; ours was subtle.’”’ But “one as much as the other,” 
he declared, “carried a mortal threat. He faced secession by the 





lican party even before the war 
broke out. They have been turn- 
ing to it at an accelerated pace 
since we entered the war because 
they are so desperately anxious 


occasion of Dr. 
Butler’s re- 
marks was the 
annual lunch- 
eon, held at 
the Hotel Bilt- 
more, of The 
Pilgrims of the 
United States, 
of which he is 
President. In 
the view of 
Dr. Butler, “a 
strike is an 
act of war — 
war against the people of the 
United States, and not merely 
against the individual or corporate 
employer.” 

While conoeding that “the pur- 
pose for which a strike is under- 
taken may itself be commend- 
able,” he declared that “the strike 





Dr. N. M. Butler 











by discussion, by understanding, 
and, if necessary, by arbitral ac- 
tion.” The urgency was stressed 
by the speaker of bringing the in- 
dustrial civil law to an end “be- 
fore it goes so far as to overthrow 
the fundamental principles of in- 
dividual civil liberty and turn us 
over either to some form of State 
Socialism or even to Commun- 
ism.” According to Dr. Butler, 
what we need is a strong and 
vigorous public policy, a Congress 
which will stop talking and act, 
and an administrative system 
which will deal with facts, in ac- 
cordance with fundamentals and 
help those who do not seem to 
understand what those principles 
are. 

Dr. Butler’s remarks follow in 
full: 

(Continued on page 717) 








States. In our ~ |\that we shall build well and 
time we have -_— | | employment from our State while | strongly in international coopera- 
seen abdica- ~ |war contracts and employment | tion after this war.” 

tion by _ the || were going elsewhere.” | “The people know,” said the 


| States.” “It re- 
/mained for 
| us,” said Gov. 
| Dewey, “‘to see 
| the day when 
States and 
_ their sub-divi- 
isions abdi- 
| cated their re- 
isponsibilities 
in favor of a 
isingle, na- 
;tional ruler. 
| As dangerous 
|as secession, 
| abdication has 
ialso shown 
| how the insti- 
|tutions of freedom are under- 
| mined. For free government 
must always work from the bot- 
|tom up, not from the top down.” 
| The dinner at which Governor 
| Dewey spoke “was that.of the Na- 
'tional Republican Club, held at 
| the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. In ad- 
dressing the gathering he stated 
that “all of you here were famil- 
iar with the consequences of the 
abdication by the New Deal party 
in the State of New York of the 
State’s duties and rights to the 
National Government. It had been 


long obvious that the people of 
our State had not been given a 
full share in the war effort of the 
Nation. The State Administration 
had simply. left everything to 
Washington. Civilian Defense had 
fallen into chaos. Food produc- 
tion was taken for granted while, 
in fact, its problems cried out for 
vigorous handling and leadership. 
The tax structures, State and lo- 
cal, were driving business and 





Gov. Thos. E. Dewey 
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“The spirit of the remedies ap- | Governor, “that they cannot hope 
plied by the Republican Admin-| for world peace unless that peace 
istration of New York State,” he|js built upon the firm rock of 
said, “was to bring the people) truly representative government. 
back to the practice of self-gov-| They know that with a _ self- 
ernment, of relying on ourselves.” | willed executive who wars at 
“By revitalizing the State of New | every turn with the Congress, 
York we have greatly strength- | they will have a repetition of the 
ened the National Government for | same catastrophe which happened 
war: and for the peace to come.” | jn 1919.” Gov. Dewey likewise 
Among other things Gov. Dewey | stated that “the people realize 
asserted that “there are few think- ‘that the only hope of America for 
ing Aynericans who wish to risk| world peace is that it be won by 
the peacetime chaos of continued! gy administration which they 
New Deal government. And there | know is not seeking power for the 


are few Americans who do not) sake of power. If the National 
fear what that Government might Government is one which our 


fail to do in the building of @3ust people can trust to serve them 


clared “the people of the United /alone, to be their servant and not 
States were turning to the Repub- |. (Continued on page 716) 


The Scope Of The State In 
Domestic And Foreign Affairs 


By HAROLD W. DODDS* 


President of Princeton University Declares Expansion 
Of Power Should Always Be To Increase The Liberty 
And Self-Regulation Of Individuals—Holds Congress 
Poorly Prepared To See That Legislative Will Is 
Carried Out Under Reign Of Law—Sees Necessity 
For Complete Military Defeat Of Germany And Her 
Full Assistance In Reconstructing Lands She Has Devas- 
tated 


Believes Public Opinion Will Choose Formal Association With Other 
Nations To Preserve Peace When Folly Of Such Proposals As A 
“Seven-Ocean Navy,” Standing Army Of Several Million And Indus- 
trial System Keyed To Needs Of War Are Revealed In Terms Of 
Economic And Social Costs And The Possible Foreign Power Com- 
binations Against Us 





One big issue that will have to be settled after the war concerns 
the part that government will play in the affairs of the people. We 
can assume that its role will be a prominent one. The issue will 
arise in connection with a whole series of specific measures which 
will be debated largely, I fear, on their specific pros and cons. Yet 
fundamental to the specific measures is the pattern of our general 

philosophy by® 








which we ap- 
proach them. 
Is the power 
of the Gov- 
ernment to be 
used to regi- 
ment society 
according to 
the wishes of 
the social 
vlanners 
(Planners 
with a capital 
‘rT y}©6 6Or iz 
the power of 
G ov ernment 
to be devoted 
to regulations 
designed to 
release the 
power of in. 





Dr. Harold W. Dodds 








dividuals; to prevent stifling ‘con- 


Copper Statistics (Latest Summary) 720 centration of monopolistic power, 


economic and political, in order 
that the individual may be re- 
leased to exert his own enter- 
prise under conditions of free- 
dom of opportunity. In our 
modern large scale society a con- 
siderable degree of public reg- 
ulation is necessary to preserve 
the historic freedoms and oppor- 
tunities of Americans. But it 
makes all the difference in the 
world whether governmental 
control is to be applied to releas- 
ing the power of people as indi- 
viduals, or to organizing them 
into battalions and regiments as 
cogs in a plan conceived from 

*Remarks of Dr. Dodds at 
meeting of New York State Bar 
Association in New York City, on 
Jan. 21, 1944. 

(Continued on page 718) 
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Handicapped vs. The Able-Bodied 


“The handicapped veteran must not be allowed 
to grow to feel he is an object of charity. Discon- 
tent and self-pity quickly rob producers of their 


efficiency. 


On the other hand, he must not be 


allowed to feel he has a right to a livelihood at 
industry’s expense merely because he attends regu- 


larly his place of employment. 


He must have the 


right to earn his way and know he will not be dis- 
criminated against because of his disability, but the 
fact that he has taken a course of training should 
not entitle him to a job at going rates of pay unless 
he produces efficiently in competition with other 


men. 
inefficient work. 


In the final analysis, the consumer pays for 


“While he is being trained to become self-sustain- 
ing it should be done in such manner that his indi- 
viduality develops, his earning power increases and 
his own dignity grows because of the work he is 


doing. 


“Industry has had a great deal of experience in 
the past three or four years training men and 
women to acquire new skills, by breaking down 
complex operations into simple ones so that less 
skilled men and women may perform them. Re- 
habilitation of disabled veterans is only an enlarge- 
ment of this field, in which there is still much to 


learn. 


“Labor must cooperate to make it work effec- 
tively. Seniority rights may have to give way in 
some instances, just as accepted employment prac- 
tices may have to give way in others.’—-Robert M. 
Gaylord, President of the NAM. 

Few will find fault with this analysis of the prob- 
lem of “handicapped” veterans. 

It would, however, be a sad state of affairs if we 
presently asked less of the able-bodied than of the 


“handicapped.” 


Yet may not something of the sort be the case 
with worker groups granted “featherbed” contracts 


and the like? 


The consumer pays for all inefficient work. 





The State Of Trade 


; There were no spectacular changes in the reports coming from 
industrial centers last week, though most industries were operating 
at recent high levels. Steel production and electric output were up 

slightly compared with the previous week, while carloadings were off 


somewhat. 


Retail trade was reported as good in most parts of the 


country, though department store trade in New York City showed a 


. Sharp falling off for the current »—— 


week. 
Production of electricity 





active wage agreements, increased 


. | . s 
in-| cost of materials and _ supplies, 


creased slightly to 4,524,144,000 | higher taxes and action of the In- 
kilowatt hours in the week ended | terstate Commerce Commission in 


Feb. 5th, from 4,523,763,000 kilo- 
watt hours a week earlier, accord- 
ing to the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. This was an increase of 
14.2% over the year-ago figure of 
3,960,242,000 kilowatt hours. Con- 


} 
j 


- solidated Edison Co. of New York | 


reports system output of 213,800,- 
000 kilowatt hours in the week 
ended Feb. 6th, an increase of 
26.9% over the year-ago total of 
168,500,000 kilowatt hours. 

Carloadings of revenue freight 
for the week ended Feb. 5th, to- 
taled 806,075 cars, according to 
reports of the Association of 
American Railroads. This was a 
decrease of 4,987 cars below the 
preceding week this year, 50,561 
cars more than the corresponding 
week in 1943 and 22,113 cars 
above the same period two vears 
ago. This total was 124.37% of 
average loadings for the corre- 
sponding week of the ten preced- 
ing years. 

Net income of the nation’s Class 
I railroads during 1943 amounted 
to $897,800,000 after interest and 
rentals, compared with a revised 
total of $901,712,558 in the previ- 
ous year, the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads reports. Net rail- 
Way operating income of the roads 
for the year aggregated $1,361,- 
984.980, against $1,484,469,551 in 
1942, the AAR reported. Increased 
operating expenses due to higher 





setting aside freight rate increases 
were reflected in the decline in 
net operating income, the Asso- 
ciation stated. 

Steel production in the United 
States is scheduled this week at 
97.7% of capacity, equivalent to 
the output of 1,750,0€0 net tons of 
ingots and castings. This com- 
pares with a rate of 97.2 and out- 
put of 1,741,800 tons last week, 
according to the American Iron & 
Steel Institute. In the correspond- 
ing week last year, steel produc- 
tion was 1,702,100 net tons. 

When the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration completes its survey 
of steel mill costs, prices of some 
steel products may be increased 
next month, although there is no 
indication that a general increase 
will be permitted, the magazine 
“Steel” states. The National War 
Labor Board now is considering 
the demand of the United Steel- 
workers of America for wage in- 
ereases and other concessions. 

“Engineering News-Record” re- 
ported civil engineering construc- 
tion volume in Continental United 
States averaged $39,130,000 a week 
in January, 11% above the De- 
cember average, but 31% lower 
than in the like month of 1943. 
Actual volume for the week 
ended Feb. 5th, amounted to $23,- 
151,000, 35% lower than im the 
preceding week and off 67% from 


| of 1943, the engineering construc- 
tion weekly said. 


Retail sales throughout 


iat 2 to 5% higher than at this 


time last year, according to Dun &’| 
Bradstreet, Inc. The rise was mod- | 
est, however, in comparison with | 


the spurt which followed the -an- 
nouncement of shoe rationing in 
the same period of last year, the 
agency says. 


early in the week and interest 
shown: in spring. merchandise. 
Department store sales on 


pared with the hike week a year 


serve System. Sales for the four- 
week period ended Feb. 5th, were 
up 7%, compared with the. like 
time last year. Department store 
sales in New York City in the 
week ended Feb. 12th, were 17% 
smaller than in the like 1943 
week, according to a preliminary 
estimate issued by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. The 
Bank reported that the compari- 
son was with an unusually good 
week last year, and this, plus the 
fact that Saturday was a holiday, 
were contributing’ causes to the 
decline. For the four weeks ended 
Feb. 12th, the comparison showed 
no change. In the previous week 
ended Feb. 5th, sales of this group 
of stores were 4% larger than in 
the corresponding week last year. 


San Francisco Clearing 
Assn. Elects Officers 


At the 68th annual meeting of 
the San Francisco Clearing House 
Association, held on Feb. 8, the 


President, C. K. McIntosh, 
Chairman, The Bank of Califor- 
nia, N. A.; Vice-President, J. K. 
Lochlead, President, American 
Trust Company; also E. H. Le- 
Masters, Vice-President and Cash- 
ier, Pacific National Bank of San 
Francisco, was elected Secretary. 

The following were elected as 
members of the Clearing House 
Committee: C. K. McIntosh (Ex- 
officio); J. K. Lochead (Ex-of- 
ficio; L. M. Giannini, President, 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A,; 
G. J. Kern, Vice-President, Crock- 
er First National Bank; F. B. 
King, Vice-President, Wells Fargo 
Bank & Union Tr. Co.; W. H. 
Thomson, President, The Anglo 
California National Bank. 

The Manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Clearing House is Russell W. 
Schumacher and the Assistant 
Manager is Howard H. Huxtable. 

The total clearings of the San 
Francisco Clearing House for the 
year 1943 were $13.267,104,873, an 
inerease of $1,930,228,876, or 
17.0% over 1942, when clearings 
amounted to $11,336,875,997. The 
total balances for 1943 were $6,- 
765,263,329, compared with $5,- 
615,549,493 in 1942, an increase of 
$1,149,714,836. The average daily 
clearings in 1943 totaled $43,930,- 
811, against $37.915,973 in 1942, 
an increase of $6,014,838, while 
the average daily balances for 
1943 were $22,401,534, compared 
with $18,781,102 in 1942, an in- 
crease of $3,620,432. 


January Living 
Costs Unchanged 


Living costs of wage earners 
and lower-salaried clerical work- 
ers in the United States remained 
unchanged from December to Jan- 
uary, according to the National 
Indnstrial Conference Board which 
on Feb, 14 also said: 

“Food declined 0.7%. bt cleth- 
ing rose 0.1%, fuel and light 0.2%, 
and sundries 0.5%. 

“The Board’s index of the cost 
of living (1923100) stood at 103.9 
in January, as in December 
against 103.7 in November and 
101.5 in January, 1943. 


“The level of living costs was 





labor costs resulting from retro-! the aggregate for the same week ' 2.4% higher than that of a year 


the | 
country last week were-estimated | 


a | 
country-wide basis were up 2% | 
for the week ended Feb. 5th, com- | 


ago, according to the. Federal Re- | 


fotiowing officers were reelected: | 


| Roosevelt Says We Must Turn to Foreign Sources 


In Order to Augment Domestic Oil Supplies * 


President Roosevelt at a press conference on Feb. 11 said that the 
United States can no longer depend on domestic oil supplies for all 
the petroleum it needs and must now-turn elsewhere for additional, 
supplies, according to Associated Press dispatches from Washington 


on Feb. 11, which in reporting this indicated Mr. Roosevelt as saying 
that the nation needs petroleum from outside for this war, if it keeps 


Associated Press further reported 
the President’s comment as fol- 
| lows: 

His remarks were touched off 
by mention at a press conference 
of the projected oil pipe line 
across Arabia from the Persian 
Gulf fields to the Mediterranean 
Sea 


The rise last week 'on going, and for the future. The®—-——— 


was attributed to better weather | 


The discussion was carried along | 


Edward R. Stettinius, 
of State, 


by 


Acting Secretary who 


afi, 


told his press conference that the | 


United. States government is go- 
ing to talk over oil matters with 


the British and that a comprehen- | 


sive statement on American plans | 


and negotiations for foreign oil 
development would be forthcom- 
ing within a few days. 

Mr. Stettinius said the discus- 
sions would center on Near-East- 
ern areas where the British and 
Americans among the Allies have 
a primary interest. 

Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior, announced the pipe- 


not being obtained from the Per+‘*y 
sian Gulf area. The President was 

asked if he had anything to say¥ 

about the criticism of the pipe- 

linc project. 

Mr. Roosevelt, saying he was 
not going to mention names, said 
that one Senator had talked about 
the idea that not enough Persian 
oil was being used. But at the“ 
time, he said, while efforts were 
being made to open up a routé 
through the Suez Canal the oil 
had to come around the Cape of 
Good Hope. Pointing out that 
there has been discussion for a 
couple of years about our dimin- 
ishing oil supply, he said tha 
“ome say there is enough oil left 
for fifteen or twenty years, others 
say about twenty-five to thirty 
years. But there are pretty good 


assurances that we do not have, 


line plans a week ago, saying the | 


cost of the 1,250-mile project 
would be $130,000,000 to $165,- 
000,000. He said it was designed 
to provide a standing reserve of 
a billion barrels of oil for use by 
the Army and Navy on “very 
favorable terms.” 

A reporter recalled that some 
of the five Senators who toured 
the world battlefronts last year 
were critical of the fact that do- 
mestic oil reserves were being 
used up. and that more oil was 





an unlimited supply, he added. 

The subject cannot be made a 
political issue, the President deé- 
clared. We have so much oil in,| 
the ground and it is being taken 
out at such and such a rate, he 
continued, and supplies are needed j 
from outside. 

Answering an-inquiry about re- 
ports that the Russians, British 
and Americans had diseussed oil 
marketing at the Teheran and 
Cairo conferences in November 
and December, Mr. Roosevelt said 
this was not done that he knew 
of. Likewise, he said he knew 
nothing of a British mission com- 


‘ing here to discuss the question. 








Governor Bricker Crificizes British Press | 
For “Interference” In Presidential Election 


Gov. John W. Bricker of Ohio, when asked on Feb: 10, at a news 
conference of 75 Washington correspondents to comment on a recent 


article in an English newspaper suggesting that President Roosevelt 
ought to be reelected, sharply criticized what he termed “interfer- 
ence” in this country’s Presidential election. Associated Press advices 


from Washington on Feb. 10, from which these remarks were taken, 


further stated: 

“T think we ought to elect our 
own President and 
their business,” Gov. Bricker said, 
referring to the British press. “I 
think we ought to take care of 
that matter without outside inter- 
ference.” 


0 


it’s none of) 


j 
| 


| 


Gov. Bricker, here for a Lincoln | 


Day speech tonight, described the 
winning of the war as the most 
important single issue of the 
Presidential campaign, and de- 
clared that if the Republicans 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


itary command. He said that the 
war now.was being waged “in 2¢ 
way in which every American 
should be proud,” and added that, 
President Roosevelt should be 
credited for a part in the war’s 
conduct. 

On the service vote issue, Gov. 
Bricker said he favored the State 
ballot, but has no objection to a 
Federal ballot if it conformed to 


State law. He plans to call on 


were successful there would be no| the Legislature to revise Ohio 
interference with the present mil- | laws after Congress acts. 





Govi. Must Adopt Rew, Sound Money Policy— 
Rep. Voorhis Says Criticizing Present Procedure 


A new sound monetary policy, to avert dangers inherent in the 
rising national debt and eliminate the threat to recurring periods of 


inflation and deflation, must be adopted by the Government, said § 
Representative Jerry Voorhis, Democrat, on Feb. 10, according to 


private banks in exchange for new 
credits upon their books. Thus, 
he said, the Government must pay 





ago. Sundries showed the greatest 
advance over January, 1943, with 
an increase of 3.9%. Other ad- 
vances during the twelve months 
were: food, 2.1%; fuel and light, 
3.3%; and clothing, 2.9%. Housing 
remained unchanged. 


“The purchasing power of the 
dollar, on the basis of 100 cents 
to the dollar in 1923, which 
amounted to 96.4 cents in October 
and remained at that figure’ in 
November, declined to 96.2 in 
December, where it remained in 
January. It stood-at 98.5 cents in 
January, 1943.” 





United Press advices from Washington, on that day, which continued: 
He criticized the present procedure whereby the Government, in 





order to finance the war program, @ ; 
issues interest-bearing bonds to} out more and more in interest as 





the national debt mounts with the 
issuance of the bonds. 
Representative Voorhis said the 
first step in a sound new fiscal 
program would be for the Gov- 
ernment to take over sole author- 
ity to issue money and to buy all 
outstanding stock in the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, opening the 
way for elimination of interest 
pavments on these bonds. 
Illustrating the saving that the 


Government could thus realize, 
Mr. Voorhis said the national 
debt, now at almost $182,000,000,- 
000, would in another year of war 
reach $300,000,000,000, on which 
the interest alone would be $7,-. 
500,000,000. 
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RFC Ready To Lend 


Financial Assistance 


To Business For Reconversion 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is ready to lend finan- 
cial assistance to American business for war demobilization, contract 


termination and reconversion to 
nounced on Feb. 13 by T. J. Ahea 


peacetime operations, it was an- 
rn, Jr., Manager of the New York 


Loan Agency located at 33 Liberty Street, New York, who invites 


| immediate inquiry for such financ 


ial assistance whether in the form 





of loans, immediate commitments ms 


for future loans or preliminary 


led American investors to 


| business enterprises, in order to 


"= 


negotiations looking toward future 
¢ommitments. This Agency, which 
covers the territory 
the 
following counties in New Jersey: | 
Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunter- 
don, Middlesex, Monmouth, Mor- |} 
ris, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, 
sUnion, and Warren and _ the 
County of Fairfield, Connecticut, 
jis undertaking a survey among 





ascertain what assistance may be 
expected of the RFC. The Cor-}' 
poration is prepared to carry out} 
its responsibility to the national | 
economy by using its statutory | 
lending powers to serve the finan- 
cial needs of American business 
fin meeting emergencies which are | 
the concern of 





Government, | 


. whether in war or in peace. 


Mr. Ahearn emphasizes. the} 
statement made by Charles B.| 
Henderson, Chairman of the Board | 
of Directors of the RFC, that the 
‘Corporation’s activities “should be 
carried on wherever possible in 
‘conjunction with banks or other} 
financial institutions, since now, | 
as always, the RFC desires that 
private financing be used with or 
without participation by RFC.” 

On Feb. 13, Mr. Henderson made 





| public a letter addressed to man- | 


agers of the 31 loan agencies of | 
the organization in which he said 


represented 
by the State of New York, 


|enterprises and individuals inter- | 


'ested in these problems in order 
‘to ascertain what assistance may 
be expected of the RFC and how 
it can be most helpful.” 

Mr. Ahearn states that the rec- 
ord of national defense loans 
shows that in approximately half 
of the total number of loans made 
by the New York Loan Agency, 
banks have participated with the 
RFC. Such participations are ef- 
fected either by the immediate 
purchase by the RFC of part of a 
loan made and serviced by a bank, 


|'an immediate purchase by a bank 


of vart of a loan made and ser- 
viced by the RFC or a commit- 
ment to a bank by the RFC to buy 
a participation at a future date in 
a loan made by the bank. He also 
states: 

Since undertaking the making 
of loans to business enterprises 
for the national defense effort in 
the summer of 1940 and later on 
for the war effort, the RFC has 
authorized for this purpose almost 
10,000 loans and bank participa- 
tions aggregating almost $2,000.- 
000,000. Analysis of these loans 
and bank participations demon- 
strates the vital part small busi- 
ness has played in the war effort, 
for almost 9,000 of these authori- 
zations were for amounts of $100,- 


| 000 or less. 


Associated Press accounts from 





the RFC must be “prepared 


to | 


carry out our responsibility to the! Washington Feb. 13 said: 


national economy in the exercise | 


of our statutory lending powers 


A spokesman for the RFC’s 
|Board Chairman emphasized that 


for war demobiliaztion, contract| the program would not be con- 
termination and reconversion io} fined to present war industries, 


peacetime operations.” 


although loans and applications 


In his letter Mr. Henderson fur- | for new business enterprises must 


ther said: 


|demonstrate that they are sound 


~ “T ask further that you survey | economically, that they are needed 


your territory, contacting business and that they will be successful. 





“American Fascists” Termed By Wallace As 





- 


Those Believing Wall St. Comes First 


Lauds Russia’s Political And Economic System And 
. Appeals For Mobilization Against Pressure Groups 


The charge that American Fascists “at this very moment” were 
“desperately striving” to control delegates to county political con- 
ventions so that they might in turn control delegates to the State and 
national conventions of both the major parties, was made by Vice- 
President Wallace at Seattle Washington on Feb. 9, when he took 

,occasion to explain that by American Fascists he meant “those who 


first and the country second and 
who are willing to go to any 


t length through press, radio and 


b demagogue to keep Wall Strect 
safely sitting on top of the coun- 
try.” Seattle advices from the 
New York “Times” in quoting Mr. 
Wallace as above also included 
certain of his remarks decrying 
“searcity economics,” as to which 
he said in part: 

America had no choice, the 
Vice-President said, except to 
adopt wholeheartedly the doctrine 
of “economic abundance” and 
throw over any practice of ‘“mod- 

Jern scarcity economics,” which he 
held to be the “‘very heart” of “the 
,Wall Street system.” 

“That the Russians could go so 
far in the past 20 years and evoke 
such an extraordinary response 
from the people in time of stress 
is the greatest indictment I know 
of the scarcity economics as prac- 
ticed by those who believe that 
profit and free enterprise are only 
.for a few,” he went on. 

“We are not going to use the 
whole Russian political and eco- 
nomic system here in the United 
States. It was made for Russia 
and not for us. But the system of 
rewarding men for inventing im- 
provements in their own jobs is 
already well etablished in some 

’progressive American industries.” 
‘The other portions of Vice-Presi- 


believe that Wall Street comes * 





dent’s speech, as contained in the 

dispatch to the “Times,” follow: 
“Operating on the precinct level, 

the people thoroughly aroused can 


|'at any time they wish throw the 


American Fascists out of control,” 
Mr. Wallace declared. “They can 
put the man above the dollar and 
march straight up from the pre- 
cinct to the county, to the State 
and to the national convention. 
They can see that the right men 
are nominated for Congress and 
the Senate. They can see that the 
Congressmen and Senators after 
they reach Washington are kept 
informed and eager to respond to 
Main Street instead of to Wall 
Street.” 


Mr. Wallace called for “a gen- 
eral welfare economy” for the 
post-war United States and said 
its realization involved the ques- 
tion whether the people “can 
operate through democratic gov- 
ernment to keep the national in- 
terest above the interest of Wall 
Street.” 


He appealed for country-wide 
mobilization against all pressure 
groups except one, “the general 
welfare pressure group,” and 
warned against post-war activi- 
ties of “the same type of so-called 
hard-headed business men,” who, 
he'said, had “unsound finance” to 





sell after the first World War and 


worthless bonds. 

A “profound revolution” was 
inevitable after the war, Mr. Wal- } 
_lace said, but he voiced a belief | 
that it could be “gradual 


and | 
bloodless” if opinion-molders, | 
politicians and 


| pressure-group | 
| leaders would “influence their | 
| millions of followers on behalf of | 


| and class prejudices.” 


Asserting that both economic 
and political methods must be 
used, he cautioned that the na- 
tion’s taxation system would have 
to be used more skillfully after 
the war than in the past for eco- 
nomic objectives if we were to get 
full employment “together with 
the maximum of free enterprise 
and profits for the many instead 
of the few.” The political method 
he had in mind was “democratic 
planning” by “the general welfare 
pressure group” at the “precinct 
level, the county level, the State 
level, the regional level” and this, 
he said, was regarded as un-Amer- 
ican by “Wall Street and the Wall 
Street stooges.” 

The Vice-President offered “just 
one basis for judgment” of taxa- 
tion in the post-war period: “Will 
this system of taxation over a 
period of years give us the full 
employment of people producing 
the kinds of things which the peo- 
ple of the United States most need 
and want.” 

“Undoubtedly we shall have to 
continue with heavy, heavy, steep- 
ly graduated taxes on personal in- 
comes after the war,’ he went on. 
“But in the case of corporations it 
would seem to be wise policy to 
tax in such a way as to force cor- 
porate reserves either into the 
building of plant and equipment 
or into distribution as dividends. 

“By our taxation system we! 
must encourage the small and rap- 
idly growing enterprise because 
such enterprises are the seedbed 
of the employment of the future. 
But corporations which have lived 
far beyond the life of the founding 
father and which have huge cor- 
porate reserves and which no 
longer expend, represent the dead 
hand of the past. They should be 
prodded.awake by the right kind 
of taxation system so that they 
will find incentive for putting 
their money to work instead of 
letting it lie idle.” 

Abolition of “internal trade bar- 
riers” was described by Mr. Wal- 
lace as “the most important single 
economic readjustment” to be 
achieved if the country was to get 
“full utilization of all resources 
for the benefit of all the people.” 


“I am referring,’ he said, “to 
those monopolistic practices on 
the part of some manufacturers, 
bankers, labor unions, doctors and 
farm organizations which serve 
their own welfare without regard 
to the welfare of the unorganized. 


“I don’t say that each member 
of each of these groups deliber- 
ately practices scarcity economics. 
But enough of them do it so there 
is continually sand in the bearings 
of the economic machine. There is 
enough sand so that 10,000,000 
families are continually living in 
poor houses without adequate 
clothing, without enough to eat.” 

——- 7 KI 


Senator Johnson Says 
Government Must Stop 
Spending After War 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson, 
Democrat, in a speech at the 28th 
annual banquet of the Real Estate 
Board of Baltimore, on Feb. 5, 
declared the United States Treas- 
ury would be bankrupt after the 
war, but that the “bulging banks” 
would be able to finance recon- 
struction and return to free en- 
terprise. Reporting this, the Bal- 
timore “Sun” on Feb. 6 indicated 
other remarks of Senator John- 











son as follows: 





the Government has not got, and 


Industry To Peace 


>» Demobilization Office To Aid Transition Of 


Urged By Senate Group 


Would End Dependence Of Nation On 
Washington Directives 


The immediate creation of an office of demobilization to set up 
| the public good instead of regional | machinery for getting “the American system of free enterprise” on 


e full employment basis for peace is recommended in a report of the 
The alternative, he added, was| 2€mate Post-War Economics Policy and Planning Committee, made 
| “a bloody revolution and ditws* | public on Feb. 9. The declaration is made by the Committee that the 


economic life of the nation “must not be permitted to become de- 
pendent upon Washington direc-®— 


tives for peace as it has been for 
war. The office of demobilization 
should be supreme in all mat- 
ters relating to industrial recon- 


“except that, so long as hostilities 
continue, it should be subordinate 
to the Office of War Mobilization 
and should co-ordinate all its ac- 
tivities with other agencies 
through that office.” Associated 
Press accounts from Washington 
Feb. 9, as given in the New York 
“Sun,” quoting from the report as 
above, also had the following to 
say in the matter: 

Chairman George (D.-Ga.) said 
that the senatorial group would 
begin work next week drafting 
legislation under which a direc- 
tor would be appointed to work 
in close co-operation with a full 
time board made up of deputy 
directors and a committee of 
three Senators and three Repre- 
sentatives. . 

As a first step in the over-all 
program, Senator George said that 
he would join with Senator Mur- 
ray (D.-Mont.) in the sponsorship 
of a bill to speed up the settle- 
ment of canceled war contracts 
under which contractors could ob- 
tain advance payments on simple 
certificates to enable them to 


'finance peace-time production. 


The Committee reported that at 
the end of the war the Army 
alone would cancel 100,000 prime 
contracts, which in turn will re- 


| tee’s 
version to peace,” said the report, | 





the amount of goods which the 
Government will own run as high 
as $75,000,000,000. The Commit- 
recommendations, all of 
it proposes to implement 
legislation proposals, in- 


which 
with 
clude: 


The immediate payment to 
manufacturers and others of 100% 
of the direct cost of all inven- 
tories of raw materials and par- 
tially processed goods in the 
hands of contractors upon con- 
tract termination. The authoriza- 
tion of the demobilization office 
to direct military and other pro- 
curement agencies to make man- 
datory advances or partial pay- 
ments up to 90%, or loans or 
guaranties of loans to both con- 
tractors and sub-contractors upon 
the mere certificate of the con- 
tractor as to the amount due. 


A penalty of 1% a month to 
be applied as governmental pro- 
tection upon the amount of any 
excessive advance payment ob- 
tained by a contractor through 
overstatement of his claim, the 
penalty not to be deductible ex- 
penses for income tax purposes. 





The proposed legislation would 
set up a procedure under which 
|a contractor or a subcontractor 
;could appeal to the Court of 
Claims upon having it approved 
by a demobilization office review 
board, a regional demobilization 
umpire or by the utilization of 


sult in the cancellation of a mil- (arbitration processes of the na- 


lion subcontracts. 


Estimates of tional arbitration act. 





Govt. Should Assume A “More Reasonable” 


——_—_ 


Attitude Toward Corporate Taxes After War: Hook 


Unless the Government assumes a 


“more reasonable” attitude 


toward corporate taxation in the post-war period, industry faces pos- 


” 


sible “economic starvation, 


said Charles R. Hook, former President 


of the National Association of Manufacturers, in an address before 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, on Feb. 11. These remarks 
of Mr. Hook were given in a special dispatch to the New York “Times” 


from San Francisco, on Feb. 11,® 


which gave other remarks of Mr. 
Hook, as follows: 

Unless industry itself made 
plans to speed the change-over to 
expanded peacetime production 





start investing American capital 
as soon as the war ends. 

“No one can laugh off a bank- 
rupt treasury. What our Govern- 
ment owes it must and will pay. 
We must stop thinking of lean- 
ing on Uncle Sam. We must have 
an end of deficit spending, and 
the only way to do it is to make 
it possible for private capital to 
earry the load.” 

Mr. Johnson, a member of the 
Senate Finance Committee, 
warned, however, that this coun- 
try would need more price con- 
trol after the war “until we get 
steady.” 

“We cannot afford a wild spend- 
ing spree,” he said. “We must 
take no chances. Our country will 
be destroyed if we have specu- 
lation.” 

Commenting on post-war plan- 
ning, the Senator told the realtors 
their organization, and other non- 
political and non-Governmental 
groups, must formulate peacetime 
programs, “if you do not want a 
socialistic form of government.” 

“IT am not a New Dealer,” he 
asserted. “Much bad has come 
out of the New Deal. But many 
good things have come out of it, 
and one of them is planning— 
and [ am not referring to a 


>. 





9,000,000 job seekers would ‘‘de- 
mand of our Government through 
political action what private en- 
terprise is unable to give them,” 
the speaker declared. He arrived 
at this figure by estimating that 
of the present working-fighting 
force of 64,000,000 men and women 
about 55,000,000 would still want 
jobs at the end of the war. This 
potential total compared with a 
working force of 46,000,000 in 
1940, the biggest peacetime year 
in American history. 


“Therefore,” Mr. Hook said, 
“indications are that approx- 
imately 9,000,000 more people will 
want jobs after the war than were 
employed in the best peacetime 
year. 

“We all know the Government 
cannot provide a sound, perma- 
nent solution to this problem. 
Nevertheless, if such a large 
group of people do not have jobs, 
it is only to Government that they 
can turn. 

“An entirely new era of Gov- 
ernment-created payrolls would - 
inevitably emerge from such a 
condition. If it is to be Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to expand 
employment and increase our na- 
tional income when peace comes, 
then we must accept the fact that 
Government will operate on a 
broader scope than we have ever 
known,” 

That, he warned, would mark 
|“‘the beginning of the end” for 
private enterprise, “because Gov- 





— 


planned economy. I am referring ernment would be forced to com- 


improvements.” 


“We must stop spending whatito orderly planning for internal |;pete directly in the production 


of goods and services.” 
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Few Americans Would Risk Peace-Time Chaos Of 


Continued New Deal Government: Gov. Dewey 


(Continued from first page) 
their master, they will trust it to laid down by Thomas Jefferson. been restored to power, until to- 


do its full share in the world.” 


The following is the address in | 


full of Governor Dewey: 


It is good that we return, at 


least once each year, to the wis- | 


dom and the character of Abra- 


ham Lincoln. Lincoln was a man} 
for the ages; becaue, throughout | 


all ages, as long as human nature 
remains the same, the example of 


his life and conduct will remain | 


a lesson and an inspiration. He 
was a plain man. Although he 
towers above his contemporaries, 
he was very much like his fellow- 
men. Better than anyone, he knew 
that he was not perfect, not all 
wise, not given the ability to solve 
the problems he faced in easy 
strokes of brilliance. He would 
have been the last to call himself 
indispensable. But he had one 





quality that made him big enough 
to save the United States of Amer- 


integrity of character. 


When Lincoln came to the Presi- 
dency the nation was torn by bit- 
terness and dissension. His clear, 
calm vision pierced through the 
turgid mass of public controversy 
to see the essential issues. He 
saw one thing as fundamental— 
the preservation of our constitu- 
tional system. 


He knew very well that our 
founders had devised a Constitu- 
tion which could bring ordered 
freedom to expanding and diverse 
groups. They had the genius to 
see that sovereignty was not in- 
divisible, but rather the total of 
all governmental rights. 

Some of these rights could best 
be conferred upon those having 
broad responsibility to the people 
as a whole. Others could best be 
left with those having a localized 
responsibility. By our Constitu- 
tion a principle of balance was 
struck. It enabled and required 
the people to work together 
through federal agencies on mat- 
ters which were genuinely of na- 
tional import. All other matters 
were to be dealt with by the 
States. 


In a.l earlier nations there was, 

of necessity, a similar division of 
powers and duties. But always 
before, the ruler kept such 
powers as he pleased, leaving 
local affairs for local administra- 
tion as a matter of grace or as 
suited his personal convenience. | 
The new, inspiring concept of | 
America was that all government 
was solely by consent of the gov- 
erned, that all powers resided in 
the people. That is the true, in- 
ner meaning of constitutional gov- 
ernment under law. 
‘ Lineoln perceived that unless 
our people remained under that 
system they woul inevitably fall 
into discord and disintegrate into 
jealous and disorderly groups. It 
was his great decision that our 
constitutional system must be pre- 
served at any price. Many paid 
that price. They fought and died 
to make that great decision a 
reality. That reality is one which 
can be preserved only by the un- 
wavering diligence of each suc- 
ceeding generation. 

In the past decade, we have 
fallen upon times which carried 
a menace to our constitutional 
system as grave as that of Lin- 
coln’s day. The menace Lincoln 
faced was violent; ours was subtle. 
But one, as much as the other, 


| he declared: 

“Every government degenerates 
when trusted to the rulers of the 
people alone. The people them- 
selves, therefore, are its only 
sate depositories.” 

It is in local units that men and 
women can most fully sense and 
practice the responsibilities of 
citizenship. Once we have ceased 
to do that, once we concern our- 
selves merely with a four-year 
choice between one or another 
ruler, then we will be a ruled 
people. 

On March 4, 1933, the first at- 
tempt to establish an American 
autocracy took place as the result 
of the election of what used to be 
known as the Democratic party. 
It asked and was given almost 
absolute powers. In that year the 
Governors of 40 States were also 


| members of the Democratic party. 


ica in its hour of need—he had | wany of these Governors were 


accidents. The majority were so 
untrained in the principles of free 
government, so willing to surren- 
der them, so satisfied just to be in 
office, that the title alone was 
enough. They were willing to 
become provincial satraps under 
the rule of Washington. 


I well realize that no detailed 
and permanent division can be 
made between the powers of Fed- 
eral and State Governments. In- 
creasing economic interdepend- 
ence requires increasing Federal 
duties. Particularly must Federal 
power be enlarged when, as now, 
our nation faced the stupendous 
tasks of war. We give to that ef- 
fort our unlimited support. We 
accept without reserve the war- 
‘ime leadership which devolves 
"upon our President under the 
Constitution. 


Having done so, does this mean 
that all of the basic responsibil- 





ities placed upon the States and 
every citizen by the Constiution 
are to be abandoned? Does this 
mean that the 120,000,000 Ameri- 
cans maintaining the home front 
should assume that our free sys- 
tem and all of the rest of the 
Constitution have been terminated 
or suspended? Surely, if it did, 
he suspension would become per- 
manent and the war for freedom 
would be lost at home before it 
was won abroad. 

The amazing thing about the 
American people is that even be- 
fore the war they, themselves, 
ensed that the abandonment of 
local government was surrender 
to autocracy. Even before the war 
they were moving to recapture 
their freedom and the basic right 
of local self-government. They 
sensed that the Democratie party 
was no longer the party of the 
oeople. Both nationally and 
through its Governors it had be- 
come definitely and finally the 
New Deal party, irrevocably com- 
mitted to absolutism at the seat 
of the National Government. 


Urges Strong State Governments 


The people had no Lincoln to 
tell them in simple words what 
the trouble was. Their own in- 
stinct guided them. They sensed 
that they themselves must bring 
back to State Government compe- 
tent, experienced men who would 
do the job of local Government. 
They sensed that there was a 
vacuum in State Government into 
which inevitably the Federal Gov- 





carried a mortal threat. He faced 
secession by the States. In our 
time, we have seen abdication by 
the States. 

It remained for us to see the 
day when States and the sub-divi- 
sions abdicated their responsibil- 
ities in favor of a single, national 
ruler. As dangerous as secession, 
abdication has also shown how the 
institutions of freedom are under- 
mined. For free government must 
always work from the bottom up, 
not from the top down. 


ernment was moving. 

Only the Constitution with its 
division of powers and strong 
State Governments has made 
America a place in which minor- 
ities could live. Only the Consti- 
tution with the support of the 
pepole kept this country united in 
Lincoln’s day and will keep it 
from autocracy in our time. The 
ultimate truth is that no man or 
group of men have ever been wise 
enough to substitute themselves 
for the institutions by which free- 





This was the great principle 


dom is preserved, 


So, as in Lincoln’s. day, our 


serve their constitutional system 
of freedom. In one State after 
another the Republican party has 


| day 
Republican Governors in 26 of the 
States, embracing three-fifths of 
the people of the nation. 

All of you here were familiar 
with the consequences of the ab- 
dication by the New Deal party 
in the State of New York of the 


| 


It was that group of Republicans 


people found once again “that the | who drew the Mackinac Charter, | 
| Republican party alone could pre-| which was translated into action | 


by our distinguished Secretary of 
State at Moscow. It was that re- 
sult which was embodied in the 
| Connally Resolution, adopted by a 


instead of eight there are| bipartisan majority of the Senate. | 


|Here was the first concrete, con- 
| structive achievement in our for- 
|eign policy of the future, and its 
'framework was advanced by the 
|Republican party at Mackinac 
| Island. 

| . The people of the United States 


NAM To Hold 
Conference On 


Post-War Plans 


| A preliminary “off-the-record” 
|conference of representatives of 
| major segments of the economic 
| system, will assemble at the Hotel 


Claridge in Atlantic City, Feb- 


|ruary 18 and 19, to explore the, 


| possibility of a common post-war 
|program, according to an an- 


State’s duties and rights to the} were turning to the Republican | ,ouncement made on February 14 


National Government. It had been 
long obvious that the people of 
our State had not been given a 
full share in the war effort of the 
nation. The State Administration 
had simply left everything to 
Washington. Civilian Defense had 
fallen into chaos. Food produc- 
tion was taken for granted while, 
in fact, its problems cried out 
for vigorous handling and leader- 
ship. The tax structures, State 
and local, were driving business 
and employment from our State 
while war contracts and employ- 
ment were going elsewhere. 


The spirit of the remedies ap- 
plied by the Republican Adminis- 
tration of New York State was 
to bring the people back to the 
practice of self-government, of 
relying upon ourselves. The 
strength of the nation is _ the 
strength of the people. The 
strength of the people is where 
they live—in the cities, villages 
and farms of America. Without 
them, as some seem to have for- 
gotten, there would be no Fed- 
eral Government. By revitalizing 
the State of New York we have 
greatly strengthened the National 
Government for war and for the 
peace to come. 


In all this our State has not 
been alone. Twenty-five other 
States, from Massachusetts to 
California have been doing the 
same, strengthening our system, 
preparing to do their part in sav- 
ing both the system and the Na- 
tion in the days soon to come. 

Why have the people of the 
United States been so busily en- 
gaged in restoring competent, hon- 


Is it a mere trend against the 
party in power? Is it merely petty 
irritation at war-born sacrifices? 
Is it merely rebellion against the 
reaucrats rivalling in numbers 
our enemies live? I think not. The 
reason lies at the very root of our 
form of government and in the 
nature of the crisis through 
which we are passing. 

We are living in mighty and 
moving times. We who are alive 
in the year 1944 are taking part 
in the greatest struggle of all his- 
tory. Of this our people are deeply 
aware. 


shall bravely win the greatest of 
all wars for individual freedom, 
or we shall tragically lose it. 

There is no American who has 
the slightest doubt that we shall 
win it, and that we should win 
before too long. By the same 
token there are few thinking 
Americans who wish to risk the 
peacetime chaos of continued New 
Deal government. And there are 
few Americans who do not fear 
what that government might fail 
to do in the building of a just 
and lasting peace. 

Anyone who gratuitously raises 
so much as a doubt as to the un- 
swerving determination of our 
party to build a great peace trifles 
with the truth and with his coun- 
try’s future. I was present at 
Mackinac Island when the Repub- 
lican Governors and Republican 
leaders in the Senate and 
the House of Congress deliberated 
upon the principles which must 
guide us in bringing about a last- 
ing peace. There was not one per- 
fon present who was not moved 
by the tremendous opportunity to 
state the principles: by which it 
wes to be approached and in- 
spired by the vision of what lies 
ahead of us as a nation. 





est government in their States? | 


autocratic rule of a swarm of bu-| 


and in tyranny those by which) 


Within the next year or two we | 


| party even before the war broke 
out. They have been turning to it 
at an accelerated pace since we 
entered the war because they are 


international cooperation after 
this war. 

The people know that the Re- 
publican party has been devoted 
since the day of its birth to re- 
sponsible constitutional govern- 
ment. They know that they can- 
not hope for world peace unless 
that peace is built upon the firm 
rock of truly representative gov- 
ernment. They know that with 
a seli-willed executive who wars 
at every turn with the Congress, 
they will have a repetition of the 
same catastrophe which  hap- 
pened in 1919. 


The American people them- 
selves are beginning to shape our 
thinking on things to come. In 
the last few years they have 
shown that they want a govern- 
ment which is once more close to 
the people. It seems manifest 
that they want to make their own 
decisions as robust, clear-thinking, 
free men. They have had enough 
of the abdication of their rights 
to a select few in the national 
capital. 

The people realize that the only 
hope of America for world peace 
is that it be won by an adminis- 
tration which they know is not 
seeking power for the sake of 
|power. If the national Govern- 
/'ment if one which our people can 
trust to serve them alone, to be 
their servant and not their mas- 
| ter, they will trust it to do its full 





| share in the world. 


| In the face of today’s complex 
| problems we are apt to think that 
| the difficulties which face the 
ordinary men to conquer. We are 
'apt to conclude that they can be 
solved only by extraordinary men 
—men whose intellectual attain- 
iments transcend the range of 
normal minds. If this were in- 
‘deed so we should have to de- 
ispair of the outlook, for human- 
ity, for as we look about us it 
can hardly be said that the worid 


is crowded with such intellectual | 


giants. But the truth is that our 
| problems, by reason of their com- 
| plexity, will not lend themselves 
to single, brilliant solutions. They 
| will be solved in the end in the 
| way all difficult tasks are solved, 
|the way a man builds a house, 
|brick by brick, by tackling one 
difficulty after another in accord- 
ance with tried and tested prin- 
ciples. 

The strength of our system is 
that it makes it possible for all 
the people to receive the benefit 
of the thought and the produc- 
tive effort which society produces. 
Neither power nor opportunity is 
confined to the selected few. 

The wisdom and strength of 
Lincoln lay in the fact that how- 
ever high he rose in our national 
life he remained at all times one 
of the people. He did not seek 
to impose upon them ideas which 
were alien to their thoughts and 
traditions. Rather he gave ex- 
pression to the aspirations which 
existed in their own hearts and 
minds. So it-was when he spoke 
he spoke with the voice of the 
American people. 

Lincoln loved and respected the 
American people. There was 
nothing in his soul of the pa- 
ternalistic contempt for their in- 
telligence and their character 
which has become the prevailing 
attitude of our present National 





so desperately anxious that we} 
shall build well and strongly in| 


by the National Association 


Manufacturers. 


of 
The following organizations will 
be represented: 


merce of America, Inc., American 
Bankers Association, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, Amer- 
| ican Federation of Labor, Amer- 
|ican Legion, Association of Amer- 
(ican Railroads, Committee for 
Economic Development, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, In- 
vestment Bankers Association of 
America, Kiwanis International, 
| National Association of Manufac- 
|turers, National Council of Farmer 
| Cooperation, National Foreign 
|Trade Council, Inc., Rotary Inter- 








ber of Commerce. 


| This unprecedented National 
|Postwar Conference of major or- 
ganizations representing such a 


called by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, on the round- 
table and .conference principle, 
with a minimum of speeches, but 
with an agenda of problems to be 
discussed. 


It is hoped that the participants 
at this first National Postwar Con- 
ference will be able to lay the 
groundwork for a common under- 
standing of their various views 
and be able to increase the area 
of agreement upon the nature and 
solution of major transition and 
postwar problems. 


Result Of Treasury 
| Bill Offering 


| The Secretary of the Treasury 





‘tenders for  $1.000,000,000, or 
‘thereabouts, of 91-day Treasury 
‘bills to be dated Feb. 17 and to 
imature May 18, 1944, which were 
‘offered on Feb. 11, were opened 
lat the Federal Reserve banks on 
| Feb. 14. 

| The details of this issue are as 
| follows: 

| otal applied for, $2,314,407,000. 
Total accepted, $1,012,222,000 


accepted in full). 

Average price, 99.905+ equiv- 
alent rate of discount approx. 
0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.910; equivalent rate of 
discount approx. 0.356% per 
annum. 

Low, 99.905; equivalent rate of 
discount approx. 0.376% per an- 
num. 

(33% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on Feb. 17 in the 
amount of $1,001,415,000. 





Administration. Government, for 
Lincoln, could never be merely 
government of the people or even 
government for the people. It also 
had to be government by the 
people. 

Because the peace of the world 
cries out for it, it is this govern- 


government we must preserve. 





not perish from the earth. 


A 


Aeronautical Chamber of Com-.«< 
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| national. and United States Cham- 
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wide field of interests has been ° 
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world are beyond the ability of | snnounced on Feb. 15 that the { 
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(includes $71,091,000 entered on ; 
a fixed-price basis at 99.905 and 
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ernment we must regain. It is this — 


It is this government which shall | 
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The Industrial Givil War 


(Continued from first page) 


It is almost 325 years since an 
first of our Pilgrims landed on 
Plymouth Rock. They and their | 
fellow countrymen who came a | 
few years earlier to Virginia were | 
seeking in a new and unknown | 
land to build those institutions of | 
liberty and freedom which were | 
their ambition and their goal. | 


‘They were in search of freedom 


- 


- 


\see the record, 


of life, of freedom of thought, of 
freedom of speech, of freedom of | 
religion. 

If you will look back over the | 
history of Virginia and of New| 
England and the history of the! 
other states in the Union all the 
way to the Pacific Coast, you will 
the magnificent 
record, of what that effort has 
accomplished. It is recorded as 
one of the wonders of the world 
that such a nation as that of 
which they made the beginnnings 
should have been developed and 
built as it has been. 


That nation has suffered one 
political civil war. Fully 100 
years ago, there began to be sharp 
differences of opinion as to mat- 
ters of public policy which un- 
happily resulted in armed con- 
flict. From Fort Sumter and Bull 
Run to Appomattox there was a 
desperate war fought over polit- 


Fortunately, and happily, under 
the guidance and inspiration of 
Abraham Lincoln, that war was 


won by those who would hold 
a united nation together and 
build it up with increasing 


strength:and power. When that 
war was won, the United States 
of America entered upon a new 
and powerful career of industrial 
and commercial and economic de- 
velopment and power, all of 
which is written in the history 
of the past two generations. 


Unfortunately, and without the 
knowledge of the people—or most 
of them—we are now engaged in 
a second civil war. This time it 
is not political but industrial. It 
is civil war in our industrial sys- 
tem which, if permitted to con- 
tinue to grow and to develop, 
may easily destroy or transform 
the fundamental principles of 
liberty on which The Pilgrim 
Fathers strove to build. 

Our industrial and commercial 
system has become so huge, so 
interdependent, and so many- 
sided that anything which hap- 
pens in one part of it affects every 
other part of it. There is no way 
of separating the interests of those 
who at the moment are engaged 
in a particular industrial or com- 
mercial undertaking from the in- 
terests of the entire people, how- 





ever apparently remote. 


bringing to every other American 
opportunity to work at a com- 
pensation which is adequate to 
meet not only the necessities but 
the comforts of the life of him- 
self and his family. 

How shall this be done? In the 
industrial civil war which — is 
growing up about us, this is being 
done by force. A strike is an act 
of war—war against the whole 
people of the United States and 
not merely against the individual 
or corporate employer. 

The purpose for which a strike 
is undertaken may itself be com- 
mendable, but the strike is not 
the method by which to seek to 
achieve it: We must find ways 
and means to settle these prob- 
lems as civilized men should set- 
tle all their problems—by con- 
ference, by discussion, by under- 
standing, and, if necessary, by 
arbitral action. The industrial 
civil war should be brought to 
an end before it goes so far as 
to overthrow the fundamental 





principles of individual civil lib- 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


way unfriendly to business, 
but which sees it in the na- 
ture of things that private 
initiative, at least in a “ma- 
ture economy,” is in its very 
nature unable without posi- 
tive assistance and “stimula- 
tion” from the State to serve 
the public adequately. Mem- 
bers of this group would 
“save” private business by 
lending it a hand. 


Plans To Stimulate 


It may well be that in the 
decade to come business will 
find its greatest hazard in 
men and women who argue 
in this way. Some of them, 
of course, will be mere 
hypocrites (as is true today) 
who wish to be in a position 
to get in their licks at private 


erty and turn us over either to| business, but many, probably 


some form of State Socialism or 
even to Communism. 


We must also remember that 
our fundamental doctrines of 
American individual freedom— 
again those doctrines which the 
Pilgrims of long ago had in mind 
to establish—-give every man the 
right to work. We must not per- 
mit the right to work to be lim- 
ited by membership in any par- 
ticular organization. 

We cannot say that in order to 
get work a man must belong to 
a given political party, to a given 
church, to a given Masonic lodge, 
to a labor organization, or to any 
other organization which has no 
relation to an undertaking which 
is built upon liberty. If any one 
desires to join one or more, or 
all, of those organizations, that is 
his right, but under no circum- 
stances, should he be compelled 
to do so. Such compulsion would 
be not only un-American, but 
anti-American. 

Moreover, we have permitted 
organizations to accumulate huge 
sums of money—many millions, 
perhaps tens of millions of dol- 
lars—which are not publicly re- 
corded, not publicly reported, not 
accounted for to the Government. 
That must be brought to an end. 

What we all desire—every 
American desires—is a condition 
of industry which will permit 
every man an opportunity to se- 
cure an appropriate wage or sal- 
ary, not appropriate in the nar- 
row sense, not small, not mean, 
not closely calculated, but gen- 
erous and such as will permit him 


If there be interruption in the|and his family to live a truly 
supply of fuel for the people of; American life. 


the United States or if there be 
interruption in their transporta- 
tion system, every man, woman 
and child in the United States is 
affected. Thereby such action 
might readily lead to the illness 
and death of thousands of men 
and women and children in dis- 


) tant parts of the land and_ far 


removed from the undertaking 
which brought this situation about. 

That such a situation should 
exist is incredible. That it shall 
continue to. exist is 


by revolution at home the funda- 


‘mental principles of civil liberty 


for which our armies are fighting 
in every part of the world. 
What is possible in such a sit- 
uation? Obviously, we must learn 
to understand it and we must deal 
with it with courage, with fore- 


‘sight, and with constructive abil- 


ity. Many of us have been de- 


ceived as to the character of this 


industrial civil war because it 
has taken the form of an effort 
to increase the comfort and hap- 
piness of large classes of our pop- 
ulation in whose welfare every- 
one of us is interested. 


Every American—no matter 


what may be his calling—must 
favor and advocate and assist in 


impossible | 
‘unless we are ready to sacrifice 





We must remember that in 
considering wages many factors 
have to be taken into account. 
Fifty dollars a day is a very small 
wage if the cost of living is $49.50 
a day; five dollars a day might 
be a large wage if the cost of 
living is $1.50 a day. In other 
words, we have to consider the 
whole industrial and commercial 
situation. We have to insist upon 
American fundamental principles 
and not permit their violation and 
attack under any. form of pre- 
tense. That, my fellow Pilgrims, 
is the great question before the 
American people today. 

We were told after Pearl Har- 
bor, by leaders of the working 
classes that there would be no 
strikes during the continuance of 
the war. There have been hun- 
dreds of them and they have lim- 
ited the production of our people 
in support of our troops in a way 
which is quite appalling and 
which is only understood by those 
military officials who are famil- 
iar both with the combat condi- 
tions and with the details of 
everything relating to the sup- 
vlies which are sent to our fight- 





ing forces. 
Why should we send troops to 
every part of the worid to fight 


most of them, will be mere 
misguided, misunderstanding 
idealists and economic plan- 
ners who know not what they 
say or do. There are a good 
many of them in Washington 
at this moment actively, not 
to say feverishly, engaged in 
planning to “stimulate” busi- 
ness in this, that and the 
other manner, when the war 
has come to an end and the 
pressure for production occa- 
sioned by it a thing of the 
past. Let no one suppose that 
the President who, it may be 
taken for granted, hopes and 
expects to be President when 
the war is over and post-war 
problems arise, has forgotten 
or given up the ideas his 
planning machinery had 
given him before Congress 
obliged him to discontinue 
that particular organization. 


for the fundamental principles of 
American liberty and sit silently 
by and permit those principles 
to be undermined and broken 
down at home in the obvious ex- 
ternal interest of individuals and 
groups? 

Mind you, the object for which 
they are striving is a sound ob- 
ject..We want wages and salaries 
increased; we want to make wages 
satisfactory. 
dom from want and freedom from 
fear for everybody in the United 
States; but we wish to work it out, 
again I repeat, as civilized men 
work out all their problems—by 
discussion, by conference, by 
study, and, if necessary, by ar- 
bitral action. 

What we need is-a strong and 

vigorous public policy, a Congress 
whieh will stop talking and act 
and an administrative system 
which. will. deal with facts in ac- 
cordance with fundamental prin- 
ciples and help instruct those who 
do not seem to understand what 
those principles are. 
'~- What we need, my fellow Pil- 
grims, just now is another Abra- 
ham Lincoln, by his personality, 
by his-charm,' and by his power 
to lead and to direct and to edu- 
cate public opinion, to bring this 
industrial civil» war to an end 
before its destruction shall have 
become too. stupendous. 

This is something for American 
public opinion to deal with. Why 
should not the Pilgrims with long 
years of history behind them take 
the lead in guiding, in forming 
and inspiring public opinion to 
substitute for this highly danger- 
ous industrial civil war peace and 
goodwill and satisfaction among 
the whole American people. 


We wish this free- | 


He is far too resourceful a 
man for that. The same work 
is going on now under other 
| auspices, and grandiose plans 
of the-same general nature 
are being formulated and 
perfected in feverish haste. 


Despite all the necessity 
that has arisen during the 
war for the rank and file to 
defer many types of expen- 
diture; notwithstanding the 
fact that “liquid savings” 
have accumulated in unprece- 
dented amounts with which 
many individuals are ex- 
pected to try to satisfy long- 
deferred wants when peace 
has returned; without regard 
to the circumstance that war 
finance has increased the 
money supply beyond any- 
thing ever dreamed of in this 
country——in the face of these 
and many other similar facts 
which might be listed, these 
individuals insist—and from 
all appearance, they have the 
ear of the President—that we 
must continue huge deficit 
spending after the war in 
order to provide “investment 
opportunities,” stimulate 
business and prevent the de- 
velopment of large and more 
| or less permanent unemploy- 
/ment in the post-war years. 
To us it is startling to observe 
\from time to time how many 
,|men and women who should 
know far better, who are 
normally considered sensible 
|people and well disposed to- 
ward the American system of 
\free enterprise who talk in 
precisely this way. It is, ap- 
|parently, from certain of its 
self-styled (and often quite 


‘sincere friends) that private 





business must expect its 

greatest post-war danger. 
Discouragement, Not 

| Stimulation 

| It would appear rather 

/unnecessary, and _ probably 


‘rather pointless, to remind 
the reader at this point that 
‘this kind of activity on the 
part of the public authorities 
does not stimulate, but dis- 
courages, business. We saw 
it all through the latter half 
of the thirties. What was, 
as measured by all standards 
of the time, oceans of money 
was poured into the econ- 
omy to “prime the pump,” 
as it was then called. 
While more or less temporary 
spurts resulted, it may be 
safely said that in the long 
run the more more business 
was “stimulated” in this way 
the more reluctant it was to 
proceed in a normal way to 
assume the risks involved in 
feeding, clothing and, in gen- 
eral, servicing the public in 
the way that it had always 
done. And the reason was 
not far to seek. The business 
man is in business to make a 
_profit, and to make it not only 
this year, but the next and 
the next and the next. He 
normally, if presented with 
the necessity of choosing 











| would forego profit this year 
|in order to be as certain as 
may be that he will not be- 
come insolvent next year. It 
was clear enough that all this 
reckless spending was driving 
the economy of the nation 
toward something quite un- 
pleasant, toward conditions 
under which it would be far 
more than ordinarily difficult 
to remain solvent. 

What reason is there to 
suppose that the same type 
of treatment—although much 


more extensive and rigorous, 
according to present plan—. 
would not have precisely the 
Same sort of effect in the 
post-war years? There is, 
and there can be none, of 
course. The fact is, of 
course, that the business man 
never needs any “stimula- 
tion.”” The competitive sys- 
tem in which lives, moves, 
and has his being sees to that. 
He has the energy, initiative 
and force essential to busi- 
ness success—or else he is 
not long in business. Some 
other man with more energy, 
more initiative, and more 
force will have all his former 
customers and all his profits. 
When the business man ap- 
pears to some _ thoughtless 
people to need “stimulation” 
is at those times when con- 
ditions appear to him to de- 
mand caution and relative in- 
action. When such need of 
stimulation. exists,:«the ob- 
vious remedy is not artificial 
stimulation, but correction of 
the conditions’ which impose 
caution. 

If these very people who 
are now eagerly planning the 
“stimulation” of business do 
not bestir themselves, a num- 
ber of conditions may well 
exist after the war of a na- 
ture to cause business men to 
hesitate, and these conditions 
will be a result of the negli- 
gence of the public authori- 
ties, not a piece of spite on the 
part of fate. Taxation, even 
at this time, but particularly 
for the post-war years, needs 
most careful overhauling, the 
whole relation of government 
to the thousands of manufac- 
turers and others who are 
now engaged in war produc- 
tions, the dozens of needlessly 
restrictive laws now on the 
statute books of the nation— 
these and similar conditions 
are what may very well cause 
business to hesitate when the 
war is over. The way to cor- 
rect this situation is obvious. 
It would be folly to permit 
the underlying conditions to 
remain, and try to “stimulate’”’ 
business into forgetting that 
they exist. 
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The Scone Of The State In Domestic 
And Foreign Affairs 


(Continued from first page) 
above by the few and imposed on ica must repudiate and repudiate 
the many. | completely. 
The struggle between these| Obviously these two view- 
two philosophies regarding the | points will contest for mastery in 
role of the state will pervade our | the minds of the people after the 
politics for the next generation.| war. If conditions lead us to a 
In like manner the role of the | sense of helplessness, it will be 
state in international relations| easy to persuade us that the Gov- 
will have to be decided. It will|ermment should run itself or that 
be much debated and again our | the officials should run it in their 
: : er » of con-| OWN way. 
Siete taeattenee -¢ Aen | One’s view of the nature of 
With your indulgence I propose | ~ Sater aahipdlny = es ag once ance 
to discuss both phases of govern- | circums on aermgs : Dy a ee ae 
tal power, domestic and in-|@xPeriencing new and vex: 
reshengane cel governmental controls, the State 
ternational. : | to me is a surly policeman and 
_As we look forward to condi- | little else. If, on the other hand, 
tions which will exist at the end|] am profiting from subsidies or 
of the war, we can foresee wide- lother forms of tax supported en- 
spread confusion as to what the | terprises, the Government resem- 
world will be like. At the end | ples a kindly gentleman whose 
of the last war, the victor nations | mission is to give pleasure to all. 
were untroubled as to their faith| Neither view expresses the whole 
in democracy and liberal capital-| story, and it is important that we 
ism as the basis for peace and! remember the whole story when 
prosperity. In large sections Of | we come to make up our minds as 
the world no such universal faith to how much or how little gov- 
exists today. I believe that it is ernment we want. The fact is that 
stronger today in the United| government is something more 
States than elsewhere, but even than a policeman and less than a 
with us the issues which will | gisinterested philanthropist. Since 
have to be settled after this war | 1929 large numbers of voters have 
are broader and more crucial! peen apt to forget the brute force 
than after the last one. This is! sige of the State while concen- 
true in both the domestic and in-| trating on its benevolence. 
ternational spheres. When one thinks about the 
In the United States the decade function of Government after the 
prior to the war had been one of! war he immediately becomes in- 
rapid expansion of governmental | volved in the age-old problem of 
control over the lives of the ,the part that force is to play in 
people. That much that was done in|}human affairs. The State is an 
that decade will not be undone in organization of force; it is the 
the next is demonstrated by the sole agency which possesses the 
fact that no political party has moral right to use force to com- 
any serious intention of repeallng pel people to observe its will. 
the great bulk of the ‘New Deal” |The State has a legal and moral 
legislation. Whole areas of policy,' monopoly on force. This sets it 
bitterly contested at the time of apart from all other forms of 
adoption, are, as a practical po- | human association. It. is force or- 
litical matter, now beyond con- | ganized, and it tolerates no com- 
troversy except as to details of petition. In international affairs, 
refinemer*: and administration. its right to exert force is ex- 
No one ca> tell what propor- | tee oss eaepe in dak in do- 
“tion of ‘the special war controls, | ™eStic affairs its force culminates 
introduced under the necessities in the power of imprisonment and 
of war, will carry over into the, death over its citizens. Therefore, 
peace. It is generally agreed, | each expansion of political power 
however, that many of them can- heightens the importance of ade- 
not be relaxed too speedily after-'QGUate political controls, as the 
wards. Undoubtedly some will Constitutional fathers well knew. 
survive the period of reconstruc- Because the force of the State is 
tion and become an integral part exercised not by supermen or 
of our political system. Unlike angels, but by mere men who are 
tidal waves, waves of expanding forever subject to the intoxicating 
governmental power seem never ¢@ffects of power and to the temp- 
to recede to “normal.” Having tation to use power for -self-ag- 
experienced extensive controls, grandizement, it is to the interest 
‘the people will be in a receptive Of the average citizen that checks 
mind towards them because their be Placed on the power of the 
novelty will have been worn off.|State and that Government be 
The United States has been/@always responsive to democratic 
under a crisis psychology for Controls. It is a commentary of 
-more than a decade. First it was Our political thinking of the last 
economic depression, then war.|fifteen years that the public has 
As — truthfully points out les little rea: to the on 
_in his recent book on Man and Of stronger political controls to 
‘Society in Calamity, the main ef-|match growing cxecutive power. 
fect of calamities on the political,;Congress is no more efficiently 
.structure of society is a marked;°r adequately organized and 
expansion of governmental reg-|staffed for this purpose than 
‘ulation with corresponding de-| when the power of the executive 
crease in freedom and decline of , Was a mere embryo of its present 
democratic and constitutional in- | hearty self. 
stitutions. Political leaders in Congress weakens its position 
their quest for votes always try|as the agency to guard the peo- 
to cultivate a feeling of crisis to'ple’s interests when it occupies 
‘support their claims to office and itself with details of legislation 
power. This well known political|to the neglect of its function as 
strategy was quite familiar be-|watch-dog of the administration. 
fore the war. It is undoubtedly | The time has come when it should 
valid during the war, and it will; reorganize itself to cure this 
probably survive the war into|weakness. Administration must 
-the period of reconstruction, but|be carried on under the reign 
_we must guard against being mis-|of law. It is the function of ad- 
Jed by it. We must not permit | ministrative officers to carry on 
ourselves as a people to be led/the policies of Congress. At pres- 
into a feeling of helplessness. Notjent it is poorly prepared to see 
long ago one eminent American that they are carried out. In com- 
announced that it was time to parison with the British Parlia- 
give up the concept of “Doctor| ment it is sadly unable to secure 
New Deal” in favor of “Doctor | the simple basic information from 
Win the War.” To this another | the executive departments that it 
Hosea replied that| needs to perform its great func- 
e American people are not sick| tion. The proposal that Congress 
tag siwaye Seeine doctoring | Grice fee 
would make hypochondriacs of a ere et oe eee 
ell of us if we accept it. It is a 
docirine, he added, which Amer- 





‘strong wine. 
.apt to go to one’s head. 





| 





between the executive depart- 


ments and Congress, of which we | 


hear so much these days, is no 
credit to either side, and would 
be unthinkable in any well 
planned organization. We 
winning the war despite these 
handicaps in our political system. 
I doubt if we can win the peace 
if the present confusion contin- 
ues. 

A word about the “experts” 
needs to be said at this point. We 
cannot get along without them. 
Indeed it is a tribute to the po- 
litical genius of Americans that 
in the past we were able to carry 
on. our Government with such 
little use of them. Today we have 
them and they are the subject of 
much ridicule and criticism. But 
this ‘is because we have not yet 
worked them properly into our 
political organization, and be- 
cause they have not always re- 
spected the true limitations of 
their function. A man cannot be 
both an expert and a politician, 
and this is what too many are 
trying to be. The old saying that 
the expert should be on tap but 
not on top expresses a great dem- 
ocratic truth. To think of one’s 
self as an expert is like drinking 
Being an expert is 
I know 
this from experience because on 
various occasions I have been 
paid for serving as an expert. The 
uncontrolled expert, no matter 
how fine his motives, is apt to 
drift into a fascist psychology. 
His tendency is to do what he de- 
cides is good for the people with- 
out regard to what the people 
want. In a democracy it is the 
latter which must control. In re- 
cent months we have become 
quite familiar with administrators 
who talk not only as if they were 
not responsible to the elected 
representatives of the people but 
as if the representatives were re- 
sponsible to them. 


I am not suggesting that the 
expert turned bureaucrat is a 
unique or depraved person. He is 
of course susceptible to _ that 
pleasant sense of power that 
comes when a maf is disposing 
of the lives and welfare of others 
and under such circumstances it 
is easy to permit the end to jus- 
tify the means. It is natural for 
him, if he believes in himself as 
good men do, to seek to expand 
his activities. Does a lawyer flee 
from litigation or does a doctor 
flee from sickness? Do not law- 
yers and doctors seek to realize 
themselves by expanding their 
practice? Is it not natural that 
experts should wish to do the 
same? 

By now most of us are fully 
aware of the role of force in in- 
ternational relations. Indeed we 
are fighting this war to refute the 
idea that one State can claim the 
right to exercise full freedom of 
action towards other States. 

But we are apt to lose sight of 
the fact that in its relations:with 
its own citizens the State is like- 
wise an organization of force, and 


often tends dangerously to claim: 


full freedom of action towards its 
own people, which is the antithe- 
sis of constitutionalism. In the 
post-war days when the line of 
least resistance may be. uncritical 
expansion of the power of 
Government over our daily lives, 
it will be well for us to remember 
that this expansion involves dan- 
gers more real than many well-in- 
tentioned people understand. If, 
because of a superficial social 
idealism or because of a lazy 
choice of the easiest way out of 
our difficulties, we surrender to 
Government functions which 
properly belong to private or 
community enterprise, the conse- 
quences may be the creation of 
concentrated political power more 
devastating than any consolida- 
tion of economic power this 
country has ever seen. 

We shall have to be especially 
wary of the philosophy of those 
extreme social planners which 
promises the millenium in return 


which has recently been revived |for servitude to the State. Those 
| in Washington, is a step in the who will say in fact: “Just turn 
right direction. The running fight your worries over to us and we 


are | 


will see that you get more of the 
world’s goods and relieve you of 
the burden of responsibility for 
yourself,” are especially to be 
| reared. 

Of course, no “total social plan- 


iner” in a deiocratic nation con- | 


ceives of his program for State 


|control as leading to a demand for | 


| full freedom of action by the 
|State. But the truth is that the 


| ultimate destination of the all-out | 
| planners is an all-inclusive State. | 


| When off guard, they reveal the 


| inevitability of this trend by their | 


/impatience with existing political 


controls designed to preserve our |! 
which | 


| political liberty, without 
| there can be no liberty of any 
|} kind. That the desire on the part 
of the public official to be free of 
political controls may arise from 
the highest humanitarian motives 
to do good as the official sees the 
good, does not alter the dangers 
of concentrated executive power. 
“Virtue itself has need of limits,” 
said Montesquieu. 

America does not want to be- 
come hag-ridden by doctrines that 
the State alone can save us. She 
will not become so merely be- 
cause some converts to collectiv- 
istic doctrines, however idealistic, 
wish to snatch control away from 
the citizens. She can become so 
only if those who are responsible 
for all of the various private and 
community enterprises that make 
up our way of life abandon their 
responsibilities to government. 
The American is trained by tra- 
dition to admire individual 
achievement and to believe in the 
American pattern of individual 
opportunity. He will not change 
lightly. He wants to do a man’s 
job in cooperation with his neigh- 
bors in the traditional American 
pattern. It is the duty of all who 
have enjoyed superior educational 
privileges to join in preserving 
that pattern. Business and Gov- 
ernment, along with all other 
agencies in American life are 
under a joint compulsion to pro- 
vide the basis for a good life on 
which the common man can build. 

I have been speaking about the 
force ‘of the State as applied to 
its own citizens in domestic af- 
fairs. Because it is an agency of 
force with a monopoly in its field, 
I have argued that expansions of 
State power should be made with 
caution and that their purpose 
and effect should always be to 
increase the liberty and self- 
realization of individuals. 

But the State also exerts force 
towards other States by sanc- 
tions, which may extend to 
starvation and war. In the appli- 
cation of force in international 
relations States are in an essen- 
tially lawless position. All gov- 
ernments, however despotic, are 
more or less subject to the reign 
of law and custom in dealing with 
their own citizens. In dealings 
with other nations every State 
still claims, in the last analysis, 
full: freedom of action;-.and full 
freedom of action is the antithesis 
oi the reign of law. 

/It is my reasoned opinion that 
America must do two things: She 
must guard against the drift to 
excessive encroachment of the 
force of the State upon private 
affairs; and she must be willing 
also to see that the force of the 
State against other nations is con- 
trolled by the reign of law. To 
accomplish the latter she must 
agree to collaborate with others 
in some form of a supranational 
organization. In other words, 
State absolutism in respect to pri- 
vate citizens and- State absolutism 
in respect to other nations are 
equally repulsive to me. 

In a common military danger 
we are finding a new unity and 
a refreshed spirit of cooperation 
among all people. From this we 
may take courage. But all mo- 
ments of danger induce social 
cohesion, and we know by experi- 
ence that unity caused by pressure 
of war may turn out to be only 
momentary and may evaporate 
when the danger has passed. We 
need constantly to remember 
what is becoming dangerously 
trite as a phrase, that winning the 








will not of itself win the 
peace. Are we certain that when 
victory has been achieved, we 
shall as a nation be able to profit, 
from the lessons of the war? Vic- 
tory will not guarantee us against, 
a relapse into those conditions 
which will breed new wars; it. 
will only clear the stage for an- 
other chance. The danger that we 
shall revert is very great. We 
shall come out of the war fa- 
tigued in body and spirit, strongly; 
tempted to prefer shortsighted 
palliatives to the intellectual la- 
bor of building new international 
relationships which alone promise 
a peaceful future. 

The simple truth is that unless 
we organize for peace we shall 
not have peace. Unless the idea 
of international collaboration 
which few dispute, is incorporated 
in some political institution it will 
remain a polite platitude. A polit- 
ical institution is an instrument 
of order and a means of making 
an idea effective. An institution 
is to an ideal what the body is to 
the spirit of man. Without a po- 
litical organization of nations to* 
implement the sentiment of man 
for collaboration, we shall nevert 
prevent wars. 

It is true that new political 
institutions cannot be created 
overnight; they root in the past 
and they contain both rational 
and non-rational elements. But, 
while these considerations im- 
pose limitations on the power of 
logic to change the political‘ 
habits and attitudes of peoples, 
they do not destroy the role the ' 
conscious design and adaption 
can play in human affairs. 
will it hard enough, we can now 
take the first steps towards an 
international order adequate to 
meet our most pressing dangers 
today and to provide a basis for 
peaceful growth in years to come, 

The necessity for complete 
military defeat of Germany and 
her full assistance in reconstruct- 
ing the lands she has devastated. 
is, to me, obvious. 
Pact by agreeing not to make a 
separate peace encourages hope 
that this will be accomplished. 
The innocent lives that Germany 
has destroyed can never be re- 
stored. Naziism is merely the full 
flower of a policy of domination 
through war that has permeated 
Prussian life since Frederick Wil- 
liam I. This policy of advanc- 
ing the interest of a herrenvolk- 
nation by war and perfidy soon 
was adopted and elaborated sym-( 
pathetically by the German phi- 
losophers. Domination has been 
the theme of German 
since the 18th Century. The sur- 
vival and transmission of the 
cultural tradition of Germany 
which glorifies war must be 
brought to an end; and it can only 


war 


If we § 


The Moscow * 


leaders / 


y 


be done through unconditional ¢ 


surrender, punishment of those 
guilty of atrocities, and the em- 


ployment of her people in the.) 


rebuilding of areas she has laid 
waste. The excesses and cruelties 
of Naziism cannot be explained 
by the betrayal of the Germans : 
by a few psychopathic leaders. 
The leaders are guilty but so is a, 
nation in which the professional 
and business men, big and small, 
were ardent, 
tionalists for generations before 
Hitler. A nation is responsible in 


domineering na- *) 


A 


‘ 


the eyes of God and man; it can || 


act immorally as well as its lea- 
ders; and Germany has. Preda- 
tory, dehumanizing force can at/ 
times be met and conquered only 
by force. The highest human 
values, says Professor Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry, are vulnerable to hos- 
tile physical force. 


But force cannot build. While | 


the defeat of Germany is neces- 
sary it is negative in its effect. 


| 


Why not a negotiated peace if we 7] 


are to begin to get ready for an- 


other war as soon as this one is | 


over? The case against a nego- 


‘tiated peace rests ultimately on 


the opporturity which complete 
victory will give to construct a 
world of collaboration and to in- 
troduce the reign of law into in- 
ternational affairs. 


i 


' 
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If after this ' 
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war we must get ready for the 
next on the scale that it will re- 
quire, we must. bid farewell to 
Our ambitions for higher stand- 
ards of living for all. If the world 
| pis to-remain an armed camp; if 
we must live in a _ psychology 
\\ militarized by constant prepara- 
tion for war; what we call democ- 
racy will inevitably have to give 
way to dictatorship in some form. 


Even Germany had to be aroused | 


to war sentiments before her 
people were willing to acquiesce 
to a humiliating loss of personal 
liberty. As our’ constitutional 
fathers well knew, you cannot 


h* militarize a Government and keep 


it democratic, and they took care- 
ful steps to establish the suprem- 
acy of the civil over the military 


® view of life. 


When the final costs in blood 
“lare summed up after the present 
war, Americans will find their 
historic sense of security in inter- 
| national relations profoundly 

shaken, and there are various 
signs that public opinion is mov- 
ing towards the rejection of isola- 
itionism as we have heretofore 
. used the term. The _ resolution 
, passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives on Sept. 2lst is evidence 
< of this. The acceptance of the 
recent news from the conferences 
at Moscow and Teheran is fur- 
ther testimony to this end. While 
j, these facts afford no ground for 
‘complacency, Americans are 
nevertheless beginning to under- 
stand that our freedom from the 
chain of wars that afflicted Eu- 
y rope during the 19th Century was 
due more to a delicate balance of 
power in Europe and to our geo- 
graphical location, than to our 
, exceptional virtue as a nation. 
The Pax Britannica which pro- 
tected us so long is now a thing 
‘of the past. Within the past quar- 
ter century, two world wars have 
demonstrated that hereafter we 
cannot coast along in peace on the 
assurance that other nations are 
too busy killing each other, to in- 
terfere with our vital interests or 
way of life. 

America has at last reached a 
“point at which she must plot a 
pre-considered course in her in- 
ternational relations; she can no 
longer escape a firm decision as 
to how she shall participate in 
world military affairs, for par- 
ticipate she must. She can no 
longer be the beneficiary of that 
, world system that enabled her to 
' enjoy the luxury of isolationism. 


It is obvious that after this 
war we shall have three choices: 
(a) historic isolationism, (b) al- 
liances on the balance of power 
principle alone, and (c) alliances, 
military for the present but con- 
taining the germinal elements of 
a supranational organization to 
effectuate the reign of law and 
collaboration between 
States. 


There will be those who will 
argue that America is big enough 
and rich encugh to “go it alone” 
in her own military might. This 
view, I believe, will not prevail, 
although it will be pressed and it 
will complicate the issue more 
‘than it should. Surely we are 
convinced by this time that no 
matter how much we should like 
to dig in on our continent and let 
the rest of the world go by, we 
will not and cannot stay dug in 
when events develop elsewhere 
which touch our vital interests 
and ancient liberties. When the 
folly of such proposals as a 
“seven-ocean navy,” and a stand- 
ing army of several million men 
to meet all comers, and an in- 
dustrial system keyed. constantly 
to the needs of war is revealed in 
terms of economic and social 
costs and the possible foreign 
power combinations against us, 
* public opinion will choose, I be- 
lieve, the path to security which 
involves our associating ourselves 
formally with other nations. The 
issue will then turn on the form 
that such association should take. 
Will it be a purely military alli- 
ance with England alone, or with 
England. Russia, China and a re- 
stored France? Or will our asso- 





| military 


ewhen it comes. 





the element of a supranational 


| organization for the establishment 
of 


the 
States? 


reign of law among 
The philosophies under- 


lying the ultimate goal of these | 
(last two 


forms of organization 
difte: widely. 

Let us analyze for a moment 
some of the proposals for a mili- 
tary alliance. On any theory of 
balance of power, an alliance with 
England alone will not do. The 
potential against us 

too great. Consider 


would be 


Russia — industrialized, national- | ne - 
tussia agrees to land not artificially from beautiful 
|blueprints which rely on ingeni- 
|ous political gadgets. 


ized and militarized—a tough 
people possessing untold national 
resources and thriving under a 
form of dictatorship which organ- 
izes the masses to act as one man 
at the direction of a leader, the 


only nation in Europe that can | 


look forward to a growing popu- 
lation after the war. She and her 
future allies could easily contest 
the united force of the United 
States and Great Britain. 

What about .China fifty years 
from now? She is becoming na- 
tionalized, industrialized 
militarized. Her military poten- 
tial will have to be. reckoned 
with. One or two of her leading 
writers have so warned us. Her 
interests may turn out to be 
closer to Russia’s than to ours. 

Let us consider the other as- 
sumption of a merely military 
alliance between America, Great 
Britain, Russia, and China. This 
would create an overwhelming 
military potential it is true, 


| and 
} an 


| start. 





tional collaboration must not be 


| left suspended.in. the air on pious 


hopes for peace, without the sup- 
port of strong sustaining girders. 
It must be brought down to earth 
planted on a foundation of 
international organization 
which will implement the desire 
for peace in 2 practical way. At 
best any workable organization 
for collaboration among 
will be simple and limited at the 
It will have to grow na- 
turally on the basis of experience 


But given 
the right start it will 
naturally as it succeeds in the 
primary duties assigned to it. 


international 


clearly understood 


It is unforutnate that so many 


| Americans trace the failure of the 


League of Nations to the refusal 
of our Senate to ratify the Cove- 
nant. Although the absence of 
the United States from the League 
councils affected its prestige in- 
juriously, the real reasons were 
much deeper than this. 

Neither is the failure of the 
League to be found in the cow- 
ardice or conservatism of the 


political leaders, here or abroad. 


which could easily police the rest | Jt must be sought in the public 
of the world as long as it stuck | opinion of the peoples. At the 
together; but what assurance is|time of the Versailles conference, 
there that it would last or that} the peoples of Europe were more 


it would be just; that it could 
police itself? The most enlight- 
ened balance of power advocates 
believe that there would have to 
be a balancing of power between 
the four chief guarantors (the po- 
licing powers) themselves, so that 
they would act as a check on each 
other. Other nations will nat- 
urally attach themselves to one 
or more of the chief powers, as 
their interests dictate. Would not 
an alliance of the Big Four be- 
come merely a prelude to a world 


situation in which one. group of’ 


nations would be arrayed against 
another? Is there any reason to 
believe that the Big Four would 
hold together any better than. the 
Allies did after the last. war, un- 
less the goal of security is sought 
in the establishment .of the reign 
of law with an organization strong 
enough to administer law and to 


justify the nations in relying. on |. 


it for security? 
Is there not a third and. more 


promising road to peace through 


international collaboration? ‘There 
is a growing group who believe 
that neither military isolation: nor 
military alliance along the famil- 
iar lines of balance of power will 
give us security against future 
wars of annihilation. This school 
holds that unless we organize for 
peace we shall not have peace; 
that the sentiment for peace must 
be embodied in an international 
political institution or else the 
talk of peace remains. vain and 
empty. 

Let us understand clearly that 
an alliance for purely military 
defense is not an organization 
pointed to peace. It assumes that 
wars are inevitable. It is merely 
a device by which each contract- 
ing nation seeks to improve its 
position in wars to come, to as- 
sure that it will not be caught out 
alone when war comes. The pur- 
pose of a military alliance is to 
prevent defect in the next war by 
putting a nation in. an advanta- 
geous power position to meet. it 


behind a military alliance ‘is a 
war psychology, not a peace psy- 
chology. 

Therefore, while believing 
heartily in the importance of the 
allied nations remaining associ- 
ated after the war, I submit that 
the tie that binds must. include a 
common desire to substitute in- 
ternational collaboration and the 
reign of law for the right of any 
State to unlimited use of force 


The - psychology. 








nationalistic, more reactionary, 
more vengeful than the chiefs of 
State present at the conference. 
It -is -new clear that between 
World Wars I and II, they “did 
not wish to abide by an inter- 
national constitution, with politi- 
cal and coercive committments.” 
“No real international community 
had yet come into existence.” 


The~ peoples still need ‘o be 
convinced regarding the essential 
community of*interest among na- 
tions -as-an alternative to each 
nation pursuing its own individual 
interests regardless of others. Na- 
‘tionalistic feelings have lost little 
of their intensity. In fact, they 
will be stronger in Russia (and 
perhaps China), than ever before. 
.. We: must begin modestly. We 
must recognize the existence of 
national loyalties. We must not 
‘propose an order so new and un- 
familiar that men would be emo- 
tionally unprepared to participate 
in it. Obviously, as I said earlier, 
jif a more-than-national organiza- 
tion is to work, men’s emotions, 
as well as their intellects, must be 
vavorable to it. 

There has been much loose talk 
about the place of an interna- 
tional police power as a basis for 
a just and durable peace. 

There are two extreme views 
as to the necessity of a police 
foree if anything constructive is 


to be achieved towards a just and | 


durable peace. Both militate 
against the establishment of such 
a peace; one because it would 
attempt too much, the other be- 
cause it would not attempt any- 
thig at all. Both overemphasize 
the part that force plays in the 
reign of. law. 

The first group says, “Let us 
establish an’ international police 
force owing allegiance to no one 
nation and-controlled by an over- 
all international authority.” Indi- 
vidual: States would maintain no 
national. military force except 
those required to preserve do- 
‘mestic order. This school is dan- 
gerous because it is unrealistic. 
It overlooks the basic nature of 
law. It would telescope into one 
year, by means of international 
paper. agreements, an evolution 
requiring a much greater length 
of time. In urging this it directs 
the attention of many honest 
people away from what is now 


ischool of thought which considers 


nations | 


'that which 


| established 
develop | 


The point to emphasize is theta acest, | ee ee 


|need to create an 
area of consent which can be| 
'translated into law. Let us be) 
|careful not to talk about enforc- | 
|ing peace before there is an ac- | 
| cepted, 
| buttressed by consent. 
and | 


| degrees of legal control. 
law | 


'of the nature of law, for it is Aus- 





'ciation with these nations contain in«its. relations with other States.;and overlooks the fact that any 
|'This. aspiration towards interna- 


law to be enforceable must have 


gadgets or mechanisms as such. 
The form of government is not 


behind it the strong body of con-' the cause of good government but 


sent that the law ought to be en-.' 
forced. 
On the other hand, there is a 


that there can be no law, or no 
controls governing States, which 
does not have an organized police 
power behind it and which as- 
serts that because no such super- 
government can be erected now 
no effective agency of interna- 
tional collaboration can be 
achieved. This school believes 
that there can be no law except 
is declared by an 
sovereign power in 
the form of rules or commands 
under penalties inflicted by force. 


in error with the former group 
of impatient and over-hasty re- 





formers, for it also misinterprets | 
the true nature of law and the' 


‘facet that there may be varying’ 


It is natural that lawyers 
should stress the Austinian view 


tinian law with which they deal. 
For a lawyer’s purpose such a 
view of municipal law is a prac- 
tical and proper necessity. But it 
does not follow that there can be 
no principles controlling the re- 
lations between States that do not 
measure up to Austin’s definition. 
“No one will dispute that order | 
of some kind is a necessary con- ! 
dition of social intercourse.” | 
(Vinagradoff). If nations are to 
live together at all there will 
have to be some reign of law 
governing their relations with 
each other, or they will not be 
able to get on at all. No State 
can claim unlimited freedom ‘‘to 
act as if their private wills and 
pleasures were everything and the 
wills and interests of their neigh- 
bors nothing.” 


It is easy te overemphasize the 
force side of law and to forget 
its real origin and nature. The 
school of historical jurisprudence 
has shown that custom is anterior 
to enacted law. It is not the 
power to inflict punishment that 
makes a city’s police force effec- 
tive. It is rather the existence of 
a law-abiding sentiment among 
the people resting on habit, agree- 
ment, and consent. Law evolved 
from. custom and consent and 
still does. There are many forms | 
of social control which are not 
law in the sense’ defined by Aus- 
tin. The real reason why people 
obey law is the rational belief 
that their affairs are conducted 
more efficiently if. the. game is 
played in accordance with rules 
than if every one determines his 
own rights and seeks to enforce 
them by his own force. In other 
words, we are happier and more 
prosperous if we submit to law 
rather than attempt to live under 
anarchy. 


What I am arguing for is that 
the United Nations remain united 
after the war, and that in this 
union be incorporated, in addi- 
tion to certain necessary military 
arrangements, an active admin- 
istrative agency for international 
collaboration. To succeed it must 
begin modestly, but it must also 
be one capable of growth and ex- 
pansion as it demonstrates its 
practical utility and as nations 
come more and more to accept it 
as a familiar and practical. suc- 
cess. It must respect the emo- 
tional strength of existing national 
loyalties and outlooks. It must not 
attempt to frame a supergovern- 
ment so all-embracing and unfa- 
miliar that man. will not be pre- 
pared emotionally to participate | 
in it; for obviously men’s emo- 
tions, as well as their intellects, 
must be favorable to it. At the 
outset it must therefore be one of 
limited scope and simple _ in 
operation, directed to those areas 
in which world. interdependence 
is strongest, in which interna- 
tional friction is most readily gen- 
erated and in which the advan- 





practicable and possible. It evades tages of cooperation are most 
the question of what law the in-| clear. Personally I should warn 


ternational foree would enforce | against excessive trust in political. gan). 


‘ 


merely a means, although a neces- 
sary one, of effectuating the will 
of the people. Comprehensive 
schemes for world government 
may appear superficially logical 
but if they ignore history and hu- 
man nature, they are doomed be- 
fore they start. It would not be 
necessary to repeat this obvious 
truth were it not for the fact that 
it is so generally forgotten. 
Nevertheless, unless the desire for 
peace through the reign of law 
is incorporated in an international 
political organization, it will not 
prevail. I am not suggesting an 
over-elaborate organization at the 
start. All that is practicable at 
first is one that will function in 
those few. recognized areas in 
which international friction cus- 
tomarily arises and the advan- 
tages of cooperation are most 
conspicuous. In this way I be- 
lieve that we can achieve the 
reign of law in_ international 
trade, we can assure access to the 
raw materials of the earth on an 
equitable basis, and we can re- 
duce the fear of insecurity, want 
and encirclement which is so 
often the psychological basis of 
War. 

In conclusion: What I have 
been saying as to the proper func- 
tion and scope of the State, in 
both domestic and foreign affairs, 


jis in strict accord with the best 


in our American tradition. It is 
a tradition of individualization 
but not irresponsible individual- 
ization. It holds that both indi- 
viduals and nations are morally 
responsible; that neither can 
claim freedom of action irrespec- 
tive of moral obligation. Guard- 
ianship of the American tradition 
is not for timid souls or a timid 
nation who fear to venture. 

Historians and scholars keep 
telling us of our European roots, 
of how much our civilization has 
borrowed from other lands. This 
is all true. Our ancestors were all 
immigrants once and naturally 
they brought much with them. 
Yet we are apt to forget that 
Europe and Asia have! borrowed 
from us. American political phil- 
osophy and America’s bold ex- 
periments in democratic ways of 
life had profound impacts upon 
the people of other lands. She 
still has words of life for a har- 
assed world if she fails not in her 
allegiance to her sound tradition. 
of faith in the individual and 
trust in the law. 


—_——-_ 


Maryland Papers Raise 
zB a 
Subscription Rates 

Members of the Maryland Press 
Association, which includes pub- 
lishers of 45 Maryland weeklies, 
unanimously agreed on Feb. 5 to 
raise their yearly subscription 
rates, said Baltimore Associated 
Press advices, which further 
stated: 

S. A. Wayvill, of the Upper 
Marlboro Enquirer-Gazette, told 
the organization’s annual meeting 
that ‘“‘no one should in these times 
expect to get a newspaper for 52 
weeks for as little as $1.50 a year.” 








Neus arm Foreclosures 


Declining for the tenth succes- 
sive year, non-farm foreclosures 
in the United States totaled 25,699 
in 1943, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration reported on 
Feb. 12. This compares with 42,-. 
331 foreclosures in 1942 and 252.- 
400 during the depression in 1933, 
—and is the lowest total on ree-. 
ord. At the year-end the fore- 
closure index maintained by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Admin- 
istration was only 13.6 (1935-1939 
average equals 100). 

By Federal Home Loan Bank 
districts, says the announcement. 
the decline from 1942 to 1943. 
ranged from 31% in the New York 
bank region (New Jersey and. 
New York) to 58% in the Indian- 





apolis region (Indiana and Michi- 
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Latest Summary Of Copper Statistics 


The Copper Institute on Feb. 


pertaining to production, deliveries and stocks of duty-free copper: | 


11 released the following statistics 


SUMMARY OF COPPER STATISTICS REPORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE COPPER 
INSTITUTE 


(In Tons of 


Deliveries 

to Customers 

tDomestic 
614,407 
,001,886 
,545,541 
,635,235 
,643,677 
101,586 
129,631 
147,135 
141,111 
129,212 
138,881 

115,850 Fa 

101,586 


Production 
*Crude Refined 
836,074 818,289 
992,293 1,033,710 

1,016,996 1,065,667 
1,152,344 1,135,708 
1,194,684 1,206,871 
96,004 92,781 
100,456 105,589 
97,413 100,077 
98,867 98,333 
162,589 97,274 
99,340 102,136 
98,553 104,644 
96,004 92,781 


U. S. Duty 

Free Copper 
Year 1939 
Year 1940 
Year 1941 
Year 1942 
$Year 1943 
1 Mo, 1944__ 
July, 1943 
Aug., 1943 
Sep., 1943 
Oct., 1943 
Nov., 1943 
$Dec., 1943 
Jan., 1944 


2,000 Pounds) 
{Refined 
Stocks 
End of 
Period 
159,485 
142,772 
75,564 
65,309 
52,121 
45,993 
55,097 
53,726 
45,844 
47,148 
52,027 
52,121 
45,993 


Stock Increase( + ) 
or Decreases ( } 
Blister Refined 
+ 17,785 130,270 
41,417 16,713 
48,671 67,208 
16,636 10,255 
12,187 13,188 
+ 3,223 6,128 
5,133 610 
2,664 1,371 
534 7,882 
5,315 1,304 
2,796 4,879 
6,091 94 
3,223 6,128 


Export 
134,152 
48,537 
307 


*Mine or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake including scrap. 


+Beginning March, 1941, includes 
domestic consumption. 


tAt refineries, on consignment and 


deliveries of duty 


in exchange warehouses, 


paid foreign copper for 


but not including 


consumers’ stocks at their plants or warehouses. 


$Corrected. 


— 


Steel Operations Increase—Mill’s Position 
Strong—Backlogs Higher—Buying Heavy 


“The steel industry currently is experiencing heavy buying 


reminiscent of former peak periods during this war. 


Iron Age” in its issue of today 
to say: 


”? 


states “The 
(Feb. 17). which further goes on 


“Backlogs at most companies definitely are higher than they 


were a month ago, led by flat rolled orders, structural steel awards 


and pipe bookings. Added demand 
for alloy bars also appears likely 
to’ materialize soon as a result of 
a new ammunition project. 

“The placing of large tonnages 
by farm equipment makers is a 
feature of the markets, while Mar- 
itime and Navy orders remain 
brisk and include sizable require- 
ments for 1945. 

“A little relief in the hectic 
flat rolled steel picture is afforded 
by the start of operations at the 
new Granite City sheet mill, 
which increases capacity by about 
25,000 tons per month. The new 


plate mill in Texas also is believed | 


ready to start operations. 

“Bearing out previous forecasts 
that war contract cutbacks woul 
be heavy this quarter, individual 
announcements during the past 
week indicated plans for the clos- 
ing in whole or part of numerous 
plants making munitions and 
other items. In some cases, re- 
tooling was inaugurated and in 
others sales of plants were under 
consideration. 

“Contract cutbacks and termin- 


ations now amount to approxi-| 


mately $14,000,000,000 by the War 
Department alone and another 
$2,000,000,000 has been canceled to 
date by the Navy. 

“Civilian allotments for carbon 
steel for second quarter have been 
cut 7% below requests, but repre- 
sent a modest gain of 55,000 tons 
over the second quarter. 

“As of Jan. 1, 1944, the total 
capacity of the nation’s blast fur- 
naces stood at 67,391,270 tons. 
Capacity of open hearth steel fur- 
naces is now rated at 82,223,610 
tons per year, that of electric fur- 
naces at 5,350,880 tons, that of 
bessemer at 6,074,000 tons per 
year.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Feb. 14 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel c>~acity 
of the industry will be 97.7% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Feb. 14, compared with 97.2% one 
week ago, 96.1% one month ago 
and 98.3% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week begin- 
ning Feb. 14 is. equivalent to 
1,750,000 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1.741.800 
tons one week ago, 1,720,900 tons 


ene month ago, and 1,702,100 tons | 


one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on Feb. 14 stated in part 
as follows: 

“Steadiness prevails in the steel 
market, backlogs being well sus- 
tained with no appreciable change 
in delivery promises from a month 
ago. except possibly in sheets. 

“Producers of some forms of 
steel are not in as strong a posi- 





ition as recently but on the aver- 
|age the situation is exceptionally 
‘firm. Sheet deliveries are slight- 
‘ly more extended although some 
|makers are in easier position on 
/some grades. Most mills, while 
experiencing shifts, find their 
schedules somewhat lengthened. 
| “In contrast to plates and sheets 
|steel bar demand is slackening, 
‘though mills are sold ihrough 
'April or further on hot-rolled 
|'sections. Medium sizes are most 
in demand, with capacity avail- 
‘able in smaller sizes. 
“Easy situation is developing in 
|pig iron, mainly a result of ina- 
|bility of gray iron foundries to 
|inerease their melt, because of 
restrictions on manufacture of 
‘civilian goods and lack of work- 
‘ers. No inventory is accumulating 
'at furnaces or in hands of melters 
‘Since’ allocations have been 
dropped contracting has been re- 
sumed by quarters instead of 
monthly. Books generally have 
not been opened for second 
| quarter. 

“Scrap supply has ceased to be 
a factor in steel production and 
all threat of winter shortage has 
passed. 
| “Tin plate production is cur- 
‘rently about 70% of capacity.” 
‘ 


NAM Manual For War 
Contract Termination 


| A manual of preparation for 
| war contract termination was 1s- 
|sued on Feb. 12 by the National 
Association of Manufacturers for 
‘the guidance of its members in 
dealing, it points out, “with one of 
the most serious problems which 
they and all other industrialists 
now have to face.” Its signifi- 
cance is indicated by the fact, an- 
nounced in the introductory to 
the manual, that more contracts 
have already been terminated 
than after the last shot in World 
| War I. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, says 
the Association, the U. S. Army 
‘Readjustment Division of the 
Army Service Forces) is rushing 
'to complete a manual which it 
‘cays will make more digestible 
| he problems of contract termi- 
»ntion. Congress is waiting for a 
‘eport being prepared by Bernard 








should take in the_ preparation 
and conduct of contract termina- 
tions. 


The check list follows: 


1. Establish Proper Internal 
Organization For Handling Ter- 
minations: (a) Under an advisory 
|committee representative of top 
;management and major depart- 
j;ments affected; (b) with a re- 
‘sponsible executive in charge; 
(c) free from other responsibil- 
ities so as to give adequate atten- 
tion to termination; (d) trained to 
understand, develop, direct and 
coordinate the over-all plan for 
termination of contracts. 


2. Review Contractual Rela- 
tionships: (a) Develop simple 
reference notations on the dif- 
ferent provisions of termination 
clauses, . giving special attention 
to contracts likely to be canceled; 
(b) convert “letters of intent” and 
other informal ofders; (c) assure 
inclusion of satisfactory termina- 
tion provisions in new contracts, 
and reasonable protection in new 
purchase orders. 


3. Check Financial Policies and 
Company Status: (a) Take ad- 
vantage, if necessary, of guaran- 
teed bank loans; (b) become fully 
familiar with partial payment pro- 
visions; (c) consider payments 
which will be required to sub- 
contractors and suppliers; (d) de- 
termine auditing requirements for 
approval of subcontractor and 
supplier claims; (e). plan finan- 
cing to cover purchase of sur- 
pluses. 

4. Anticipate and Plan for Pro- 
duction Control Problems: (a) 
Review potential problems with 
plant managers; (b) be currently 
informed on need of your goods, 
production of which might be ter- 
minated; (c) establish policy for 
transfer or lay-off of employes no 
longer required; (d) prepare 
“stop work” notices, and material 
and supply orders for immediate 
transmission to all control cen- 
ters and to subcontractors and 
suppliers; (e) plan for confirma- 
tion of telegraphic notice to your 
vendors, adding (1) identification 
of prime contractor and contract 
or order number; (2) instructions 
in light of Government’s notice, 
applicable conditions of sale and 
regulations on wat to do with 
completed items not shipped, work 
in process, material on hand and 
commitments with their own ven- 
dors. 


5. Analyze Inventory Disposal 
Problems: (a) See that raw ma- 
terials, purchased parts and work 
in process are properly identified 
with customer’s contracts or or- 
ders; (b) be sure that inventories 
are reasonable and in line with 
monthly program. requirements; 
(c) maintain segregation of all 
government-owned supplies, tools, 
equipment and facilities, and be 
able to account for same; (d) be 
prepared to allocate and physi- 
cally identify inventory of ter- 
minated war contracts, or of gov- 
ernment contracts in process, ci- 
vilian production and company 
stockpile; (e) protect at reason- 
able costs inventory of terminated 
contracts until properly released; 
(f) learn eonditions requiring 
contractor-agent approval prior to 
disposal; (g) adopt policies, price 
and charge standards, for disposal 
of surpluses—(1) retained (or 
purchased) for use on other or- 
ders; (2) sales to third parties; 
(3) scrapping; (4) delivery to 
government; (h) pre-plan imme- 
diate taking of inventory as soon 
as “stop-work” orders are issued. 


6. Study Preparation of Claim: 
(a) Maintain a listing of superior 
subcontractors and suppliers re- 
lated to each contract; (b) or- 
ganize for prompt ‘summarization 











Electric Output For Week Ended Feb. 12, 1944, 
Shows 15.19 Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
| mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
| power industry of the United States for the week ended Feb. 12, 1944, 
| was approximately 4,532,730,000 kwh., compared with 3,939,708,000 
| kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, an increase of 15.1%. 
The output of the week ended Feb. 5, 1944, was 14.2% in excess 
of the similar period of 1943. 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 

Week Endea 


Major Geographical Divisions— Feb. 12 Jan. 29 
New England 5.7 ; 5.6 
Middle Atlantic 14,3 , 11.9 
Central Industrial 10. 6 9.1 








Jan 22 
3.3 
13 
9. 
6. 


NS 


1l. 


Rocky Mountain___.-.____-__ ae 
29. 


Pacific Coast 


euUaN.©St 


' 


~ 
oe 
Oo 


15.1 2 1 . 


1929 
1,798,164 
4,793,584 
1,818,169 
1,718,002 
1,806,225 
1,840,863 
1,860,021 
1,637,683 


1932 
1,520,730 
1,531,584 
1,475,268 
1,510,337 
1,518,922 
1,563,384 
1,554,473 
1,414,710 


1942 
3,761,961 
3,775,878 
3,795,361 
3,766,381 
3,883,534 
3,937,524 
3,975,873 
3,655,926 


over 1942 
+17.3 


1941 
3.368,690 
3.347,893 
3.247,938 
3,339,364 
3,414,844 
3,475,919 
3,495,140 
3,234,128 


1943 
4,413,863 
4,482,665 
4,513,299 
4.403,342 
4,560,158 
4,566,905 
4,612,994 
4,295,100 


Week Ended— 
OF as 


bb + + +4 + 
pm te ee ee es 
NAO BARLCS 
moo moion 


% Change 
over 1943 
+ 14.7 
+ 15.6 
+14.8 
+14.0 
+13.8 
+ 14.2 
+ 15.1 


1942 
3,288,685 
3,472,579 
3,450,468 
3,440,163 
3,468,193 
3,474,638 
421,639 

23,589 
409,907 


1932 
1,619,265 
1,602,482 
1,598,201 
1,588,967 
1,588,853 
1,578,817 
1,545,459 
1,512,158 
1,519,679 


1929 
,542,000 
733,810 
736,721 
717,315 
.728,203 
726,161 
,718,304 
1,699,250 
1,706,719 


1943 
3,779,993 
3,952,587 
3,952,479 
3,974,202 
3,976,844 
3,960,242 
3,939,708 
3,948,749 
3,892,796 


1944 
4,337,387 
4,567,959 
4,539,083 
4,531,662 
4,523,763 
4,524,134 
4,532,730 


Week Ended— 


Jan. 
Jan. ‘ 
Jan. ; 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


ee et es 


3, 
3; 
3, 


5 * * 
Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 
Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table: 
MOODY’S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) 
Avge. 


Corpo- 
rate* 


1944—— 
Deily 
Averages 
Feb. 15 

14 
12 
11 
10 


U.S. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
119.83 
119.76 
STOGK 
119.69 
119.69 
119.70 
118.73 
119.68 
119.50 
119.45 
119.41 
119.41 
119.42 
119.47 
119.58 
119.57 
119.69 
119.83 
119.41 
120.87 
116.85 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa Aa A Baa 
111.25 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.49 
111.25 118.20 116.22 111.2: 100.49 
EXCHANGE CLOSED 
111.25 118.40 116.22 
111.25 118.40 116.22 
111.25 118.40 116.22 
111.25 118.40 116.22 
111.25 118.40 116.22 
111.25 118.40 °116.22 
111.25 118.40 116.22 
111.25 118.40 116.22 
111.25 118.20 116.22 
111.25 118.40 116.22 
111.07 118.20 116.22 
111.25 118.40 116.41 
111.25 118.60 116.41 
111.07 118.60 116.41 
111.25 118.80 116.41 
110.70 118.20 116.22 
111.44 119.41 117.00 
107.44 116.80 113.89 


Corporate by Groups* 
R. R. P. Uv. Indus. 
104.48 113.50 116.41 
104.31 113.50 116.41 


113.50 
113.50 
113.50 
113.50 
113.50 
113.50 
113.50 
113.50 
113.31 
113.31 
113.31 
113.31 
113.50 
113.50 
113.50 
113.12 
114.27 
111.81 


116.41 
116.41 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 
116.41 
116.61 
116.41 
116.41 
116.41 
116.22 
116.02 
116.61 
117.40 
114.46 


104.31 
104.31 
104.31 
104.31 
104.14 
104.14 
104.14 
104,14 
104.14 
104.14 
104.14 
104.31 
104.14 
103.80 
104.48 
103.30 
103.47 

97.16 


111.2% 
111.% 
111.2 
111.: 
111. 
111.28 
111. 
111.2% 
111.2% 
111. 
111. 
111. 
111.2% 
111. 
111.25 
110.88 
111.81 
108.88 


100.49 
100.49 
100.49 
160.49 
100.49 
100.49 
100.49 
100.49 
100.32 
100.32 
100.16 
100.16 

99.84 

99.36 
100.49 

99.04 

99.36 

92.35 


28 

21 

14 

7 
High 1944_ 
Low 1944 
digh 1943___- 


1 Year ago 
Feb. 15, 1943 
2 Years ago 
Feb. 14, 1942 


117.11 108.838 117.60 115.24 109.97 94.86 99.36 112.93 115.63 


106.74 116.22 113.50 107.80 91.77 110.52 


MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 


Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 


116.39 97.00 113.50 


1944— 
Daily 
Averages 

Feb. 15. 


U. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
1.84 
1.84 
STOCK 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.84 
1.85 
1.86 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.87 
1.86 
1.86 
1.85 
1.87 
1.84 
2.08 
1.79 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa Aa A Ba 
3.10 2.74 2.83 3.10 
3.10 2.74 2.84 3.10 
EXCHANGE CLOSED 
3.10 2.84 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.11 
3.10 
3.10 
3.11 
3.13 
3.10 
3.31 
3.09 


3.23 


Corporate by Groups* 
R. R. P. UV. Indus. 
2.98 2.83 
2.98 2.83 


3.48 
3.49 


~I43 
ue” 


3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.11 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.11 
3.11 
3.11 
3.10 
3.11 
3.12 
3.10 
3.23 ; 

3.07 3.79 


3.49 
3.49 
3.49 
3.49 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.49 
3.50 
3.52 
3.55 
3.48 
3.93 
3.54 


2.83 
2.83 
2.82 
2.82 
2.82 
2.82 
2.82 
2.82 
2.83 
2.82 
2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.84 


~] 
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2.68 
1 Year ago 
Feb. 15, 1943__ 
2 Years ago 
Feb. 14, 1942 2.10 3.35 2.84 2.98 3.29 4.29 3.94 3.14 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
3%4% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations... They merely serve to 
‘lustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
3f yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 


2.06 2.77 2.89 3.17 4.08 3.79 3.01 





to aid prompt filing of claims by 


M. Baruch’s post-war unit in the|of all open purchase orders and 
Office of War Mobilization. commitments; (c) assure speedy 

The NAM manual was prepared |compilation of both direct and 
by the organization’s staff in con- | overhead costs allowable to ter- 
sultation with a group of execu-|minated projects; (d) consider 
tives who are actively directing ' handling charges where costs have 
such terminations every day in, been incurred in other than con- 
their own enterprises. It includes | tract production; (e) survey the 
a check list of the steps which | factors of post-termination ex- 
“the prime contractors. subeontrac- | pense; (f) prepare instructions, 
‘tors and suppliers in all tiers suggested forms or other facilities 














subcontractors and suppliers; (g) 
confer with, or otherwise satisfy 
yourself that subcontractors and 
suppliers will not cause you harm- 
ful delays by late or inadequate 
filing of their claims. Consider 
for -instance, the merit of estab- 
lishing an understanding and 
working relationship between 
your own company and your 
prime or subcontractors and sup- 
pliers that will be conclusive to 
the coordination of claims and 
prompt settlements. 





Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 


Tuesday, Feb. 8 
Wednesday, Feb. 9 
Thursday, 
Friday, Feb. 1)____. 
Saturday, Feb. 12. 
Monday, Feb. 14_______. 
Tuesday, Feb. 15___ ite 
Two weeks ago, Feb. 1_.___. 
Month ago, Jan. 15 
SUOr BOG. Owe Bah ee ns ek 
1943 High, April 1____. 
2 EE Se SR Ne Bear aN eS 
1944 High, Feb. 10_.______- 
: BO, ee Bs 





248.8 
248.9 
249.0 
249.0 
249.0 
248.7 
248.6 
248.6 
247.3 
245.4 
249.8 
240.2 
249.0 
247.0 
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Reordings Of Non-Farm Mortgages In | 
Show Decline Over Previous Years 


The decline in real estate mortgage financing which began in 


1942 was almost halted in 1943, according to a report on Feb. 12) 


from the Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, which shows 
total recordings of non-farm mortgages for the past year amounting 


to $3,861,000,000. 
$4,732,000,000 in the record year 


volume was especially heavy in* 


the last six months. 
The FHLBA in its announce- 
ment also said: 
“Because of an increase in 
mortgages to finance the sale of | 
existing properties, the slight de- | 
crease in recordings from 1942 to! 
1943 did not parallel the sharp) 
drop in home building which was | 
a consequense of wartime restric- 
tions. Lenders in the district of 


the Federal Home Loan Bank of | ‘ 
embracing | Cali-| 16% in 1940 to 22% in 1943. 


Los Angeles, 
fornia, Nevada and Arizona, re- | 
ported a 18.5% gain in recordings | 
for 1943 while the Little Rock) 
district (Arkansas, Texas, New| 
Mexico, Louisiana and Missis- | 
sippi) underwent a 13% decline. | 


“Savings and loan associations | 
maintained their lead over other | 
types of financial institutions in 
the proportion of all recordings | 





during the year, increasing their | 


| 22.5% 


This compares with $3,942,000,000 for 1942 and 


of 1941. In 1943, the recordings 





ratio slightly to 32%. 


tion was 19.5%, compared with 
in 1942. Mutual savings 
banks retained their position with 
4%. The ratio for insurance 
companies declined from 9% to 
7%, reversing last year’s trend. 
“For the fourth consecutive 
year a rise took place in the pro- 
portion of mortgages recorded in 
the name of “individuals’—from 


“The number and amount of 
mortgages of less than $20,000 re- 
corded in 1943, by types of lend- 
ers, are as follows: 


Number Amount 


Sav. & L. Assus. 423,355 $1,237,505,000 32 


ns. Cos. 56,524 279,866,000 7 
Bk. & Tr. Cos.. 219,910 752,228,000 20 
Mut. Sav. Bks. 38,765 152,369,000 4 
Individuals 376,049 857,681,000 22 
Others 159,390 581,752,000 15 

1,273,993 $3,861,401,000 100 


Totals 7s 





Supreme Court Reversals of Previous 
Rulings Are Criticized By Two Justices 


A belief that a “tendency to disregard precedents” in some recent 
United States Supreme Court decisions has left prospective litigants 
and the lower courts “without any confidence that what was said 
yesterday will hold good tomorrow” was expressed on Jan. 31 by 
Associate Justices Owen J. Roberts and Felix Frankfurter. This was 
noted in Associated Press Washington accounts Feb. 2, which indi- 


». 





cated that, in asserting that re-¢ 


versals of previous holdings by, 
the high court tended to make} 
the law “a game of chance,” the 
two dissented sharply from the 
views of 7 of their colleagues 1n | 
a seaman’s compensation case, de- | 
cided at its Jan. 31 session. From 
the Associated Press we quote: 

In that case, the majority held 
that a seaman was entitled to re- 
cover from his employer for in- | 
juries suffered in the use of} 
“unseaworthy appliances’”’ when | 
proper equipment has been made) 
available. The dissenters con- | 
tended that this overturned earlier 
decisions covering the same Cir-| 
cumstances. 

The dissent, filed by Justice 
Roberts and concurred in by Jus- 
tice Frankfurther, said: 


“The tendency to disregard 
precedents in the decision of cases 
like the present has become so 
strong in this court of late as, in 
my view, to shake confidence in 
the consistency of decision and 
leave the courts below on an un- 
charted sea of doubt and diffi- 
culty without any confidence that 
what was said yesterday will hold 
good tomorrow, unless indeed a 
modern instance grows into a cus- 
tom of members of this court to 
make public announcement of a 
change of views and to indicate 
that they will change their votes 
on the same question when an- 
other case comes before the court. 


“This might, to some extent, 
obviate the predicament in which 
the lower courts, the bar and the 
public find themselves.” 


The “modern instance” referred 
to an announcment June 8, 1942, 
by Justices Black, Douglas and 
Murphy that they thought they 
had voted wrong on June 3, 1940, 
in joining a majority which held 
that school children could be com- 
pelled to salute the United States 
flag. Chief Justice Stone had 
been the lone dissenter at the 
time the decision was delivered. It 
was reversed on June 14, 1943, 
when the same question was 
raised in another case. 

“The evil resulting from over- 
ruling earlier considered decisions 
must. be evident,’ said Justice 
Roberts of the compensation de- | 
cision. “In the present case, the | 
court below naturally felt bound 
to follow and apply the law as 
clearly announced by this court. 





“If litigants and lower Federal bankruptcy court, 


courts are not to do so, the law 
becomes not a chart to govern 
conduct but a game of chance; 
instead of settling rights and lia- 
bilities it unsettles them. Coun- 
sel and parties will bring and 


| prosecute actions in the teeth of 


the decisions that such actions 
are not maintainable on the not 


‘impossible chance that the as- 
|'serted rule will be thrown over- | 


board. 

‘Defendants will not know 
whether to litigate or to settle, 
for they will have no assurance 


‘that a declared rule will be fol- 


lowed. But the more deplorable 
consequence will inevitably be 
that the administration of justice 
will fall into disrepute. Respect 
for tribunals must fall when the 
bar and the public come to under- 
stand that nothing that has been 
said in prior adjudication has 
force in a current controversy. 


“Of course the law may grow 
to meet changing conditions. I 
do not advocate slavish adher- 
ence to authority where new con- 
ditions require new rules of con- 
duct. But this is not such a case.” 


The litigation involved Anton 
Mahnich, a seaman employed by 
the Southern Steamship Co. of 
Philadelphia on the vessel Wichi- 
ta Falls. He was injured when 
a rope broke while he was en- 
gaged in a painting job. Chief 
Justice Stone wrote the majority 
opinion holding that a seaman, 
“in the performance of his duties, 
is not deemed to assume the risk 
of unseaworthy appliances.” 


A further conflict of opinion 
has been developed, it was made 
known in the press advices Feb. 
7, when it was noted that Justice 
Frankfurter further differed 
from other members of the court 
over the interpretation of Con- 
stitutional law by asserting that 
his colleagues were _ resorting 
“gratuitously” to a “wholly novel 
doctrine of constitutional law.” 
As to the occasion of the expres- 
sion of difference in these cases, 
the Associated Press (Washing- 
ton, Feb. 7) reported: 


These were virtually the same 
words Justices Black and Murphy 
used a month ago in criticizing 
Justice Frankfurter’s views on 
utility rate-making. 


The latest tiff developed over | 


the Court’s decision that a Federal 


For banks | 
and trust companies the propor- | 


| State courts, has exclusive power | 


to fix fees for attorneys who rep- 
resented in the State courts a cor- 
poration reorganized under 
| Federal Bankruptcy Act. 


|particular case 
court should determine the fees 
but expressed opposition, in a 
concurring opinion, to the grounds 
which the Supreme Court cited. 


The case involved the reorgani- 
zation of the Reynolds Investing 
Company, Inc., in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for New Jersey. Three 
|attorneys, acting for the debtor 
and, later, for trustees for the 
company, filed suit in the New 
York Courts to collect $100,000. 


Justice Douglas’ opinion de- 
clared that under Chapter 10 of 
the Bankrupty Act, Congress had 
conferred “paramount and exclu- 
sive” jurisdiction on the Bank- 
|ruptcy Court. 

“Where the reorganization su- 
persedes a prior proceeding in 
either the Federal or State court, 
the Bankruptcy Court is the one 
which is authorized to allow the 
‘reasonable costs and expenses’ ” 
the opinion said. 


But Justice Frankfurter asserted 
that from the beginning Congress 
had allowed federally created 
rights to be enforced in State 
courts “not only by the general 
implications of our legal system 
but also by explicit authoriza- 
tion.” 


He declared that the Constitu- 
tion does not give the Bankruptcy 
Act supremacy over the right of 
| States to determine what shall be 
litigated in their courts, and under 
| what conditions. 
| “And certainly,” he added, “such 

a wholly novel doctrine of consti- 

|tutional law should not be re- 
|sorted to gratuitously when the 
| case before us can be disposed of 
,on the conclusive ground that the 
litigation conducted in the New 
York courts was conducted under 
|an arrangement consonant with 
|New York law.” 








Allan Sproul Re-Elected To 
-Open-Market Committee 


The directors of the New York 
| Federal Reserve Bank have re- 
elected Allan Sproul, President of 
the Bank, as a representative of 
the Federal Reserve Banks on the 
Federal Open Market Committee 
for the year beginning March 1, 
1944, and ending February 28, 
1945, and have elected Leslie R. 
Rounds, First Vice-President of 
the bank, as an alternate to Mr. 
Sproul to serve on such Commit- 
tee during Mr. Sproul’s absence. 
The announcement of the Reserve 
Bank, issued Feb. 8, added: 


“The Federal Open Market 
Committee created by Section 12A 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, consists of the members 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and five 
representatives of the Federal 
Reserve Banks chosen annually. 
One of the representatives of the 
Federal Reserve Banks is elected 
by the board of directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. The other 11 Federal Re- 
serve Banks are divided into four 
groups, each containing two or 
three banks, and each group elects 
a representative to serve on the 
Committee.” 


ABA 2nd War-Service 
Meeting Scheduled 


The announcement was made in 
New York on Feb. 11 by A. L. M. 
Wiggins, President of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, that ihe 
Association will hold its second 
war service meeting in Chicago 
next September at the invitation 
of the Chicago banks. The dates 
are September 24-27. This will be 
the second wartime meeting of the 
Association. Its annual meeting 








was omitted in 1942, but was held 
rather than | in 1943 in New York City. 


the | 


Justice Frankfurter agreed with | 
all the other justices that in this | 
the bankruptcy | 


Finance of the Brazilian Foreign 
Debt. Mr. Boucas, who is in the 
United States as Chairman of a 
mission in connection with the 
fiscal affairs of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment, made the announcement 
at a luncheon given at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel by the Amer- 
ican-Brazilian Association in his 
honor and that of Jobbel de Lima 
Paes Barretto, a member of the 
mission. 


In the New York “Journal of 
Commerce” of Jan. 10 it was 
stated that having taken over all 
the rubber operations of the 
United States in Brazil under the 
supplemental agreement, the Bra- 
zilian Government hopes to ex- 
pand its production to a_ point 
where it can guarantee to supply 
the United States with 10% of 
this country’s needs. The Rubber 
Development Corp., it is noted, is 
a subsidiary of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. It is also pointed 
out that the agreement to pay a 
premium of 3344% a pound over 
the former rubber price of 45 
cents brings the cost per pound 
up to 60 cents. Under United 
States operations, said the “Jour- 
nal of Commerce,” Brazil rubber 
was costing about $1.12 per pound. 
Douglas H. Allen, RDC President, 
stated. 


From the announcement bear- 
ing on the remarks of Mr. Boucas 
at the Feb. 8 luncheon, we quote: 

The agreement, which resulted 
from conversations between Mr. 
Boucas and Mr. Allen, states that 
the premium is to be paid on all 
wild Brazilian rubber received by 
the RDC between Feb. 9, 1944, 
and March 31, 1945, “in order to 
offset the increase in production 
costs that has taken place in 
Brazil since the Spring of 1942 
and to provide an incentive for 
maximum production.” 


The agreement further states 
that the RDC is making studies in 
other Latin-American countries to 
determine whether or not rubber 
production costs have risen in 
those countries to a point requir- 
ing the payment of some premium 
to assure maximum production. 


In his address preceding the an- 
nouncement of the supplemental 
agreement, Mr. Boucas traced the 
growth of Brazil’s national debt 
and outlined the fiscal reforms 
instituted by President Vargas, 
saying: 

“Our trade balance is growing, 
and today we have abroad a fa- 
vorable balance valued at over 
$500,000,000. This is a simple re- 
serve fund, a fund of depreciation 
that we carefully accumulate here 
and in Great Britain. We need 
that money to provide, as soon as 
the world’s condition permits— 
and to buy from the United States 
and others—all the new material 
needed to replace cars, locomo- 
tives, rails, machinery, etc., that 
are wearing out. 

“For every dollar you sent us 
to buy rubber, manganese, iron 
ore, coffee, etc., on lack of drafts 
for importation, we were forced 
to issue more currency, thus 
threatening the country with the 
peril of inflation. Now a law is 
provided to take care of our ex- 
cess profits. But there is a para- 
graph which exempts from paying 
the tax those who buy in advance 
double the amount, in dollars or 
pounds, to be applied to the fu- 
ture importation of materials 
needed for our industries. The 
business people will have the 
‘priorities for importation and, in 
the meanwhile, the Bank of Brazil 














Brazilian Government Takes Over Rubber 
Operation Of U. S. In Brazil 


Supplemental Agreement Reported By Boucas 


A supplemental agreement between Brazil and the United States 
by which Brazil, in return for a premium of 3314% 
for natural rubber established early in 
development expenses in Brazil, provides approximately $500,000 to 
aid the rubber program and relieves the Rubber Development Cor- 
poration of certain obligations which it had assumed in order to 
stabilize production costs in the® 
Amazon, was announced on Feb. 8 | 
by Valentin F. Boucas, special! currency bought in advance. This 
representative of the Minister of |!5 8 movement to stop inflation 


over the prices 
1942, assumes all future 





3%, I presume, for this foreign 


and to force some of our people 
to learn how to save today to 
provide for tomorrow.” 

Mr. Boucas pointed out that 
Brazil has reached a final settle- 
ment of its foreign debt with the 
British and American bondhol@- 
ers, to begin payment in January, 
1944. As to this he said: 

“We have carried out in New 
York all our preliminary conver- 
sations to put into effect the new 
terms. Only the necessary 
tration data demanded by United 
States laws and the New York 
Stock Exchange are taking a few 
days more; but I am glad to say 
that our Minister of Finanee, 
Souza Costa, has approved the 
work we have done and las 
already sent through the 
National City Bank of New 
York over $8,000,000 for the spe- 
cial purpose of meeting the pay- 
ments due in January, February 
and March in the United States.” 

Thomas J. Watson, President of 
International Business Machines 
Corporation, paid tribute to Pres- 
ident Vargas for his farsighted- 
ness in facilitating commerce and 
industry between Brazil, Para- 
guay and Bolivia by making 
Santos a free port and beginning 
the conversion of the Parana 
River into a great commercial 
waterway to connect the three 
countries, as well as Brazil’s can- 
cellation of Paraguay’s debt. 

Referring to the rapid growth 
of Brazil, he said, “The popule- 
tion is increasing at a rate about 
40% greater than in the United 
States. Manufacturing between 
1920 and 1937 increased 163%.” 
In closing, he paid tribute to Mr. 
Boucas as a successful business 
man, an international citizen and 
an unofficial ambassador of good- 
will between his own country and 
the many which he has visited. 
Oscar Correia, Brazilian Consul- 
General, spoke briefly. Joseph T. 
Wilson, President of the Amer- 
ican-Brazilian Association, pre- 
sided. 





Calif. Business Activity 

Business activity in California 
during December according to the ” 
January Business Outlook of the 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Co. of San Francisco was 251.4% 
of the 1935-39 average as com- 
pared with 258.9% (revised) in 
November and 234.9% in Decem- 
ber, 1942. The bank states that 
some measure of the continuing 
growth of the state’s wartime 
activities may be had from the 
fact that in 1943, department- 
store dollar-volume, independent 
retailers’ dollar-volume and bank 
debits (16 clearing house cities) 
were up 19, 22, and 29% respec- 
tively. Building permits were off 
29%. 


1944 Govt. Textile Needs 


“Surveying the probable tex- 
tile and apparel requirements of 
Government purchasing agencies 
during 1944,” states the Organon, 
under date of Feb. 9 “it appears 
that these are likely to approx- 
imate the 1943 purchases with the 
one exception of wool fabrics. The 
latter reduction says the Organon 
is due largely to the decrease in | 
Army woolen needs. resultmg 
from the final completion of the 
overcoat stockpile and the re- 
moval of the wool lining from 
the jacket. As a result of these 
reductions, it is expected that, 
purchases of woolen and worsted 
fabrics may drop by 35 to 40%, 
arcordin~ to one trade paper 





will pay the annual interest of |! estimate.” 
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Gross And Net Earnings Of United States 
Railroads For The Month Of October 


| Menth 
of 
October 


| 1909 _- 


Gross and net earnings of the railroads of the United States for | 
the month of October now show the trend that has been expected; | 
that is, while gross earnings show a gain, the rise in operating ex- | 
penses more than ate up all of the gain in gross so that a loss is| 


reported in net earnings. 


than in September, but did not reach the record high level of $800,- | 


232,157 attained in August and because of the increased operating 
costs, net earnings were below the $332,944,921 peak attained in 
August. 

Gross earnings in October, 1943, were $796,282,370 as compared 
with $745,582,947 in October, 1942, an increase of $50,699,423, or 
6.80%. As the ratio of expenses to earnings increased to 64.58% 
in October, 1943, from 55.85% in October, 1942, net earnings were 
reduced to $282,712,452 in October, last year, as against $329,157,826 
in October a year ago, a decrease of $46,445,374, or 14.22%. We now 
give in tabular form the results for the month of October, 1943, as 
compared with the month of October, 1942. 


1943 1942 Amount 


Incr. ( + ) or Decr. (—) 
973 - 0.53 
$50,699,423 + 6.80 
7,144,797 + 23.32 


Month of October— 


230,141 
$745,582,947 
416,425,121 
(55.85%) 


229,168 
$796,282,370 
513,569,918 
(64.50% ) 


Mileage of 132 roads___- 
Gross earnings —----~_-- 
Operating expenses -_.- 
Ratio of expenses to earnings 


14.22 


$46,445,374 


Net earnings $329,157,826 — 

When the roads are arranged in groups or geographical divisions, 
it is seen that all of its districts—Eastern, Southern and Western— 
as well as all the different regions grouped under these districts 
record gains in gross. The increases vary from 3.76% in the Poca- 
Hontas region to 10.07% in the Southwestern region. In the case of 
net earnings the reverse is true, all districts and regions recording 
losses. The decreases run from 2.3% in the Southwestern region to 
31.88% in the Great Lakes region. As previously explained, we 
group the roads to conform to the classification of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The boundaries of the different groups and 
regions are indicated in the footnotes to the table. 


SUMMARY BY GROUPS—MONTH OF OCTOBER 
By: ion ~Gross Earnings———-—-—— 
+ gga penta 1942 Inc. ( + ) or Dec. (—) 
$ $ % 
26,402,889 1,526,195 + 5.78 
120,245,161 + 7,546,642 6.27 
147,181,847 + 7,265,470 4.93 


+ 16,338,307 5.56 





1943 


Eastern District— 
New England region (10 roads) 
Great Lakes region (22 roads) 
Central Eastern region (18 roads)_-- 


$ 
27,929,084 
127,791,803 
154,447,317 


293,829,897 


Total (51 roads) 310,168,204 
Southern District— 

Southern region (26 roads) 

Pocahontas region (4 roads) 


4,935,834 5 


1,349,449 


101,750,035 
35,819,406 


106,685,869 


8 
37,168,855 7 


+ 4. 
+ 3.7€ 





Total (30 roads) 143,854,724 137,569,441 6,285,283 + 4.56 
Western District— 

Northwestern region (15 roads) 

Central Western region (16 roads)--- 


Southwestern region (20 roads)__~-- 


7,203,426 + A.A" 
14,180,060 + 8.66 
6,692,347 + 10.07 


84,013,068 
163,732,770 
66,437,771 


91,216,494 
177,912,830 
73,130,118 





314,183,609 + 28,075,833 + 8.93 


+ 50,699,423 


Total (51 roads) 342,259,442 


Total all districts (132 roads) 





796,282,370 745,582,947 + 6.80 





Net Earnings 
1942 Tner. (+) or Dec. (—) 
$ 3 % 
10,699,564 1,700,823 —15.90 
47,269,647 — 15,020,176 —-31.88 
59,100,107 8,135,592 —-13.87 





District and Region 
Eastern District— 
New England region- 
Great Lakes region_ 
Central East. region. 


—Mileage—— 1943 

1943 2 s 
6,597 

25.60) 


23,994 
56,200 
Southern District— 


Southern region 
Pocahontas region. -— 


8,998,741 
F 22.249,471 
24,191 50,964,515 


56,675 92,212,727 





117,069,318 24,856,591 —21.34 


5.11 
— 9.91 


2,246,331 
1,840,946 


42 607,454 44.853.785 
16,752,101 18,593,047 


59,359,555 63,446,832 


37 554 
6,044 


37 387 
6,014 








— 6.55 


43,401 43,598 4,087,277 


Western District— 
Northwestern region. 45,559 
Central West. region 55,251 
Southwestern region. 28,757 


129,567 


4.88 
—19.24 
— 2.43 


1,864,583 
14,901,344 
735,579 


17,501,506 —11.88 


45,506 
55,524 
28,838 


37,192,258 
62,993,630 
30,954,282 


131,140,170 148,641,676 


Total all districts_229,168 230,141 282,712,452 329,157,826 


Note—Our grouping of the roads conforms to the classification 
Commerce Commission, and the following indicates the confines 
groups and regions: 


39,056,841 
77,894,974 
31,689,861 








129,868 








46,445,374 —14.22 


of the Interstate 
of the different 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

New England Region—Comprises the New England States. 

Great Lakes Region—Comprises the section on the Canadian boundary between New 
England and the westerly shore of Lake Michigan to Chicago, and north of a line 
from Chicago via Pittsburgh to New York. 

Central Eastern Region—Comprises the section south of the Great Lakes Region east 
of a line from Chicago through Peoria to St. Louis and the Mississippi River to the 
mouth of the Ohio River, and north of the Ohio River to Parkersburg, W. Va., and a 


line thence to the southwestern corner of Maryland and by the Potomac River to its 
mouth. 
: SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Southern Region—Comprises the section east of the Mississippi River and south 
of the Ohio River to a point near Kenova, W. Va., and a line thence following the 
eastern boundary of Kentucky and the southern boundary of Virginia to the Atlantic 

Pocahontas Region—Comprises the section north of the southern boundary of Vir- 
ginia, east of Kentucky and the Ohio River north to Parkersburg, W. Va., and south 
of a line from Parkersburg to the southwestern corner of Maryland ahd thence by the 
Potomac River to its mouth. 

WESTERN DISTRICT 

Northwestern Region—Comprises the section adjoining Canada lying west of the 
Great Lakes Region, north of a line from Chicago to Omaha and thence to Portland, 
and by the Columbia River to the Pacific. 

Central Western Region—Comprises the section south of the Northwestern Region 
west of a line from Chicago to Peoria and thence to St. Louis, and north of a line 
— St. — to Kansas City and thence to El Paso and by the Mexican boundary 
to the Pacific. 


Southwestern Region—Comprises the section lying between the Mississippi River 
south of St. Louis and a line from St. Louis to Kansas City and thence to El Paso, 
and by the Rio Grande to the Gulf of Mexico. 

? : : 

} In the table which follows we furnish our customary summary 
of the September comparisons of the gross and net earnings of the 
railroads of the country from the current year back to and in- 
cluding 1909: 


Gross earnings in October were higher | 


' 1921 
| 1922 
1923__ 
| 1924 
| 1925 


1926 
| 1927. 
| 1928 
| 1929 
| 1930 
| 1931__ 
| 1932 
1933. 
1934_ 
1935___- 
1936___ 
1937_. 
1938 





1941. - 
1942__. 
1943__ 


Month 
of 
October 


1909___ 
1910__ 
as. 


1913_- 
1914__ 
1915_ 

1916__ 


| 1917_- 


1918___ 
1919___. 
1920___ 
1921 ___. 
1922____ 
1923 ____ 
1924____ 
1925 
1926 __. 
1927___ 
1928 __ 


1930 __ 
1931_ 
1932_ 
1933. 
1934__ 
1935 
1936__ 
1937—.. 
1936... .... 
1939_..._. 
1940___ 








ae. 
aap eens 


gears: 


gees 


| oii eats 


—__-———_-Gross Earnings—— 


Year 
Given 

$251,187,152 
256,585,392 
260,482,221 
293,738,091 
299,195,006 
269,325,262 
311,179,375 
345,790,899 
389,017,309 
484,824,750 
508,023,854 
633,852,568 
534,332,833 
545,759,206 
586,328,886 
571,405,130 
590,161,046 
604,052,017 
582,542,179 
616,710,737 
607,584,997 
482,712,524 
362,647,702 
298,076,110 
297,690,747 
292,488,478 
340,591,477 
390,826,705 
372,283,700 
352,880,489 
418,934,974 
412,774,363 
517,592,773 
745,582,964 
796,282,370 


Year 
Preceding 

$225,109,822 
253,922,867 
259,111,859 
258,473,408 
300,4°76,017 
298,066,118 
274,091,434 
310,740,113 
345,079,977 
377,867,933 
439,081,358 
503,281,630 
640,255,263 
532,684,914 
549,080,662 
586,540,887 
571,576,038 
586,008,436 
605,982,445 
579,954,887 
617,475,011 
608,281,555 
482,784,602 
362,551,904 
298,084,387 
293,983,028 
292,495,988 
340,612,829 
390,633,743 
372,283,700 
352,823,729 
418,934,974 
412,896,707 
517,592,774 
745,582,947 


Inc. (+) or 
Dec. (—) 


+ $26,077,330 


{ 2,662,525 
1,370,362 
35,264,683 

~ 1,281,011 
28,740,856 
37,087,941 
35,050,786 
43,937,332 

+ 106,956,817 
18,942,496 

+ 130,570,938 
105,922,430 
13,074,292 
37,248,224 
15,135,757 
18,585,008 
18,043,581 
23,440,266 
36,755,860 
9,890,014 
125,569,031 
120,136,900 
64,475,794 
393,640 
1,494,550 

- 48,095,489 
50,213,876 
18,350,043 

- 19,403,211 
66,111,245 


— 6,160,611 
+ 104,696,066 


+ 227,990,190 
+ 50,699,425 


€ 


+ 11.58 
1.05 
0.53 

+ 13.64 

- 0.43 
9.64 

+ 13.53 

+ 11.28 

+t 12.73 

+ 28.5 
3.87 


———_________—_—__—_Net Earnings 
Increase ( + 
Decrease (-——) 
+ $13,790,955 
— 11,029,095 
i 2,110,767 
+ 14,822,028 
13,110,853 
8,014,020 
30,079,562 
11,798,124 
6,329,844 
15,493,587 
2,193,665 
14,936,521 
22,531,080 
17,683,952 
20,895,378 
26,209,836 
12,054,757 
13,361,419 
- 13,101,836 
35,437,734 
12,183,372 
47,300,393 
55,222,527 
3,578,421 
7,336,988 
9,217,800 
27,512,645 
21,598,065 
- 27,636,287 
8,436,165 
+ 37,103,726 
- 11,232,029 
19,203,696 
+ 173,029,235 


Year Given 
$99,243,438 

91,451,609 

93,836,492 
108,046,804 

97,700,506 

87,660,694 
119,324,551 
130,861,148 
125,244,540 
107,088,318 
104,003,198 
117,998,825 
137,928,640 
120,216,296 
141,922971 
168,750,421 
180,695,428 
193,990,813 
180,600,126 
216,522,015 
204,335,941 
157,115,953 
101,919,028 

98,336,295 

91,000,573 

80,423,303 
108,551,920 
130,165,162 
102,560,563 
110,996,728 
148,098,290 
136,866,261 
156,128,607 
329,157,843 
282,712,452 


Year 
Preceding 
$85,452,483 
102,480,704 

91,725,725 

93,224,776 
110,811,359 

95,674,714 

89,244,989 
119,063,024 
131,574,384 
122,581,905 
106,196,863 
103,062,304 
115,397,560 
137,900,248 
121,027.593 
142,540,585 
168,640,671 
180,629,394 
193,701,962 
181,084,281 
216,519,313 
204,416,346 
157,141,555 
101,914,716 

98,337,561 

89,641,103 

81,039,275 
108,567,097 
130,196,850 
102,560,563 
110,994,564 
148,098,290 
136,924,911 
156,128,608 
329,157,826 


Civil Engineering | Construction $156,518, 


—Mileage—- | Donald M: Nelson, 


Year 

Given 
222,632 
232,162 
236,291 
237,217 
243,690 
244,917 
248,072 
246,683 
247,048 
230,184 
233,192 
231,439 
235,228 
233,872 
235,608 
235,189 
236,724 
236,654 
238,828 
240,661 
214,622 
242,578 
242,745 
242,031 
240,858 
238,937 
237,385 
236,554 
235,173 
234,242 
233,361 
232,632 
232,081 
229,144 
229,168 


— 46,445,374 


Year 
Preced’g 
219,144 
228,050 
233,199 
233,545 
240,886 
241,093 
247,009 
246,000 
245,967 
230,576 
233,136 
229,935 
234,686 
232,882 
236,015 
235,625 
236,564 
236,898 
238,041 
239,602 


241,451 | 


241,555 
242,174 
242,024 
242,177 
240,428 
238,971 
237,573 
235,750 
235,161 
234,182 
233,369 
232,682 
232,055 
230,141 


7.15 
7.40 
6.76 

+ 19.57 
— 5.63 
—23.14 
—35.14 
3.51 

- 7.46 
—10.28 

+ 33.95 

+ 19.89 
—21.23 
+ 8.23 
+ 33.43 
— 7.58 
+ 14.03 
+ 110.83 
—14.22 


For January Gains 11°, Over Preceding Month 


Civil Engineering construction volume in continental U. S. totals 
$156,518,000 for the four weeks of January, an average of $39,130,000 
per week. This average volume, not including construction by 
military engineers abroad, American contracts outside the’country, 
and shipbuilding, is 11% above the average for the five weeks of 
December, 1943, but is 31% lower than in the corresponding month 
last year, according to “Engineering News-Record’. The report 
made public on Feb. 11 added: 


The private construction average for January. is 26% below 
that for the preceding month, but tops the January, 1943, volume 
by 57%. Publie work tops last month by 22%, but declines 37% 
from last year. State and municipal construction is 11 and 37% 
lower, respectively, than last month and last year. Federal volume 
climbs 25% over its December, 1943 average, but is 37% below the 
January, 1943 average. 


Civil engineering construction volumes for January, 1943, De - 
ber, 1943, and January, 1944, are: y; , Decem 


Jan., 1943 
(four weeks) 
$226,826 ,000 

15,498,000 

211,328,000 

12,072,000 

199,256,000 
New Capital 

New capital for construction purposes for January, 1944, total 
$147,142,000. This compares with $4,498,000 for the i Be 
month last year, and $7,976,000 for December, 1943. The current 
month’s new construction volume is made up of $90,832,000 in Fed- 
eral funds for construction; $47,176,000 in corporate security issues; 


$5,089,000 in State and municipal bond sales; and $4,075,000 in RFC 
loans for industrial. construction. : 


Conference On War And Pcst-War Issues Facing 
Small And Medium Business To Hear Wallace 


: Vice-President Henry A. Wallace will be the principal speaker 
early in March before a cross-section of American business men 
representing business and trade associations, as well as individual 
organizations embracing all lines of industry, gathered to consider 
wartime and post-war issues confronting medium-size and small 
business enterprises. The occasion for his and other addresses recom- 
mending definite solutions for the® 
problems of business will be the; City under the auspices of the 
Post-War Conference of Inde-| American Business Congress. 


Dec., 1943 
(five weeks) 
$176,460,000 

41,199,000 
135,261,000 
10,647,000 
124,614,000 


Jan., 1944 
(four weeks) 
$156,518,000 
24,356,000 
132,162,000 
7,565,000 
124,597,000 


Total U. S. Construction 

Private Construction___ 

Public Construction____ 
State and Municipal__ 
Federal 











pendent Enterprise. These busi-| Among other Government offi- 
ness men will meet in New York! cials scheduled to attend are 














Sn pm ca 


LR iting BY materiel tte petty ym wn mtmemeneees ieee 


/ 


Chairman 
Board; 
of the 


‘of the War Production 
| Justice Thurman Arnold 
|U. S. Court of Appeals; Maury 
| Maverick, Chairman of the 
|Smaller War Plants Corporation; 
ithe Hon. Wayne Taylor, Under 
|Secretary of Commerce; Senator 
James FE. Murray, Chairman of 
the Congressional Small Business 
Committee, and Leon Henderson, 
| along with others. 

George J. Seedman, President 
'of the American Business Con- 
| gress, stated that the purpose of 
the conference is to present the 
case of unorganized business ma- 
jorities and to submit blueprints 
|for their wartime and post-war 
survival and progress. He saw, 
in the acceptances of these offi- 
cials, the importance which the 
Washington Administration at- 
taches to the place of small and 
medium-size business in our na- 
tional economy. Mr. Seedman 
said: 

“Republicans and Democrats 
alike are keenly aware of the 
dangers which disproportionate 
war earnings and concentration of 
production have emphasized. The 
principles of ‘live and let live 
competition’ must be respected if 
the system of free enterprise in 
America is to continue. The 
American Business Congress pro- 
vides a meeting ground for men 
of good faith and vision on which 
to work out and implement pro- 
grams for mutual and constructive 
planning.” 

It is pointed out in 
nouncement that among the re- 
cent accomplishments of _ the 
American Business Congress in 
behalf of small business has been 
the inclusion in the pending rev- 
enue bill of provisions for tax 
relief which will enable individ- 
ual concerns to finance their im- 
mediate post-war buying and 
selling operations more _  ade- 
quately than former provisions 
permitted. Constructive legisla- 
tion, in the development of which 
the American Business Congress 
has participated in the past, is 
reputed to have widened the 
spread of war production con- 
tracts. from a limited number of 
corporations to hundreds of indi- 
vidual manufacturers and sup- 
pliers. 


——$__—___—___ 


Admit New Members To 
NY Commerce Chamber 


Robert F. Loree, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York announced on 
Jan. 28 that the following com- 
panies with their designees had 
been approved by the committee 
for election to corporate member- 
ship in the Chamber: Robert 
Gair Co., T. Raymond Pierce, 
Vice-President; General Foods 
Corp., Clarence Francis, Chair- 
man; International Nickel Co., 
Robert C. Stanley, President; P. 
Lorillard Co., William J. Halley, 
President; Universal Pictures Co., 
Charles D. Prutzman, Vice-Pres- 
ident. Nineteen individual nomi- 
nees for membership were also 
approved. All were approved at 
the monthly meeting of the Cham- 
ber on Feb. 3. 


the an- 


Salulsarnen Elected Trustee 
Of Columbia University 


Arthur Hays Sulzberber, Presi- 
dent and publisher of the New 
York “Times”, was elected a life 
trustee of Columbia University at 
the regular monthly meeting of 
the board held in Low Memorial 
Library. He succeeds Archibald 
Douglas who died on December 
14, 1943. Mr. Sulzberger was 
graduated from Columbia College 
in 1913, At the Columbia Com- 
mencement in 1934 he _ was 
awarded a University Medal for 
Excellence. The award is made 
annually to alumni or University 


| officers “who have performed 
'useful or exceptional service in 
‘public or professional life.” 
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. Weekly Coal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of soft 
coal in the week ended Feb. 5, 1944 is estimated at 12,760,000 net tons, 
a decrease of 70,000 tons, or 0.5%, from the preceding week. Output 
in the corresponding week of 1943 amounted to 11,880,000 tons. Total 
production for the current year to date is 9.3% in excess of that for 
the same period last year. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Pennsyl- 


vania anthracite for the week ended Feb. 5, 1944 was estimated at | 


1,264,000 tons, a decrease of 10,000 tons (0.8%) from the preceding 

week. When compared with the output in the corresponding week 

of 1943. there was a decrease of 109,000 tons, or 7.9%. The calendar 

year to date shows an increase of 4.7% 

same period of 1943. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 

of byproduct coke in the United States for the week ended Feb. 5, 

1944 showed an increase of 15,400 tons when compared with the out- 

put for the week ended Jan. 29, 1944. The quantity of coke from bee- 
hive ovens decreased 1,900 tons during the same period. 

ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL 
(In Net Tons) 
—_———Week Ended———_———_- 





January 1 to Date 


; 5 J 2° eC j +Feb. 5 Feb. 6, Feb. 6, 
Bituminous coal Feb. 5, Jan. 29, Feb. 6, Feb. 5, 4 6 
and lignite 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 . og Ah 
Total. incl. mine fuel. 12,760,000 12,830,000 11,880,000 64,470,000 59,009,000 51,45 — 
Daily average 2,127,000 2,138,000 1,980,000 2,100,000 1,904,000 1,660, 


7Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 


(In Net Tons) 
- Week Ended - ~ —Cal. Year to Date———— 
‘Feb. 5, {Jan. 29, Feb. 6, Feb. 5, Feb. 6, Feb. 9, 
Penn. anthracite "+1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1929 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,264,000 1,274,000 1,373,000 6,088,000 5,816,000 hanged 
¢#Commercial production 1,213,000 1,223,000 1,318,000 5,845,060 5,583,000 8,675,0 
syproauc sOKe 
Seine catanon aati 1.289.700 1,274,300 1,210,300 6,539,400 6,409,800 t 
vinta Benak Waid’ 164,700 166,600 159,500 828,800 808,900 661,700 
*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. +Excludes colliery fuel. Comparable data not available. §Subject to 
revision. ‘Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In net tons) 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


—_—Week Ended- sm 
Jan. 30, 




















‘Jan. 29, Jan. 22, Jan. 30, 

State 1944 1944 1943 1937 
II 6. cap db habs Stine nannies 409,000 403,000 381,000 321,000 
Alaska a Dd, Q0UU 5,000 6,000 380 
Arkansas and Okjahcma 108,000 103,000 106,000 112,000 
Colorado ‘ é . 195,000 195,000 192,000 245,000 
Georgia and North Carolina. 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Illinois . . 1,649,000 1,644,000 1,388,000 1,451,000 
Indiana enn . 545,000 550,000 515,000 391,000 
Iowa. y ied , hs 53,000 54,000 67,000 131,000 
Kansas and Missouri___-.--- 188,000 185,000 204,000 220,000 
Kentucky—-Eastern- en seas 958,000 980,000 883,000 220,000 
Kentucky—wWestern _ ” 360,060 349,000 300,000 76,000 
Meryiand_._.,.--.~---. _ 38,000 38,000 29,000 36,000 
Michigan_-_---- i 4,000 6,000 7,000 21,000 

tana (bituminous: and 
w taeuita <a Re : hanes 99,000 109,000 101,000 77,000 
New Mexico-_- Ki 38,000 39,000 38,000 45,000 
"tl nd South Dakota ¥ 
er Ste eC J * edihedilcansaigs 76,000 78,000 70,000 106,000 
Ohio 5 white * 674,000 689,000 on P ners 
sylvania (bituminous ). 3,060,000 2,990,000 2,745, f ‘ 
ene a oe bis : 171,000 173,000 135,000 125,000 
one ) moreno ctor 6,000 6,000 8,000 14,000 
teh occ Kes eee 127,000 144,000 130,000 143,000 
Wiyeinie’” ccs 5 seeds 437,000 417,000 380,000 241,000 
‘Washington___-_--__------- 36,000 35,000 36,000 00,000 
*West Virginia—-Southern___. 2,363,000 2,265,000 2,070,000 Bere 
West Virginia—Northbern__-_. 1,023,000 982,000 820,000 ; 
Wyoming wink aust icc e.- 206,000 209,000 207,000 175,000 
tOther Western States___-_—- 1,000 1,000 1,000 / 
it $ lig- 

ee ee 12,650,000 11,500,000 8,839,000 
§Pennsylvania anthracite__-_-. 1,238,000 1,218,000 1,352,000 1,052,000 

Total all ce@lo2s 2. ..--.-. 14,068,000 13,868,000 12,852,000 9,891,000 


* ies ns on the N. & W.: C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B.C. & G.; 
and Ring ward 9 Sade Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant; Mineral, and Tucker counties. tIncludes mr hese 
California. Idaho, Nevada, and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- 
lished records of the Bureau of Mines. {Less than 1,000 tons. 





Finished. Steel Shipments By Subsidiaries Of 


U. S. Stee! Corporation Highest Since October 


Shipments of finished steel products in January amounted | to 
1,730,787 net tons, an increase of 11,163 net tons over the preceding 
month and’ an increase of 44,794 net tons over January, 1943. The 
deliveries in January, 1942, were 1,738,893 net tons, and in January, 
1941, they amounted to 1,682,454 net tons. 

For the 26 days in January the average daily shipments 
amounted to 66,658 net tons. This compares with an average of 
66,139 net tons in December, and with 64,846 net tons per day in 
January, 1943. 

In the table below we list the figures by months for various 
periods since January, 1929: 








1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 

January —___- 1,730,787 1,685,993 1,738,893 1,682,454 1,145,592 870,866 
February _____- 2. =~ «1,691,592 1,616,587 1,548,451 1,009,256 747,427 
March ..__-.-- _..--_ = «1,772,397 1,780,938 — - 1,720,366 931,905 845,108 
April __.. 1,630,828 1,758,894 1,687,674 907,904 771,752 
May 1,706,543 1,834,127 1,745,295 1,084,057 795,689 
Pome a 6k : 1,552,663 1,774,068 1,668,637 1,209,684 607,562 
SR aaa? ‘ 1,660,762 1,765,749 1,666,667 1,296,887 745,364 
August sepa ee ____...~—«- 1,704,289 1,788,650 1,753,665 1,455,604 885,636 
September __--_ ____.- «1,664,577 »=—-«:1,703,570 1,664,227 1,392,838 1,086,683 
October —.__--- __.._. 1,794,968 1,787,501 1,851,279 1,572,408 1,345,855 
November _...-. 1,660,594 1,665,545 1,624,186 1,425,352 1,406,205 
December __--- 1,719,624 1,849,635 1,846,036 1,544,623 1,443,969 
v s. 20,244,830 21,064,157 20,458,937 14,976,110 11,752,116 

Sentig Pos alt ve 2 Re RENE *449,020 *42,333 37,639 *44,865 
“etal «ccs cgwee __._ 20,615,137 20,416,604 15,013,749 11,707,251 

*Decrease. 


Note—The monthly shipments as currently reported during the year 1942, are sub- 
ject to ediustment reflecting annual tonnage reconciliations. These will be compre- 
hended in the cumulative yearly shipments as stated in the annual report. 


| 


' Civil Engineering Construction $23,151,000 


| For Week 


when compared with the} 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental U. S. totals 
$23,151,000 for the week. 
by military engineers abroad, American contracts outside the coun- 
try and shipbuilding, is 35% lower than in the preceding week, and 


to “Engineering News-Record” and made public on Feb. 10. 
report went on to say: 

Private construction is 78% below a week ago, and 23% under a 
year ago. Public construction tops last week by 17%, 
below the week in 1943. 

The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $215.- 
192,000(r) for the six weeks of the year, a decrease of 43% from the 
$379,561,000 reported for the period in 1943. Private costruction. 
$47,979,000, is 52% higher than in 1943, but public construction, 


The 


| 


$167,213,000(r), is down 52% as a result of the 23% decline in 
state and municipal construction, and the 53% drop in Federal 
volume. 


Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 

Feb. 11, 1943 

$70,939,000 


Feb. 3, 1944 
$35,523,000 


Feb. 10, 1944 


Total U. S. Construction $23,151,000 


in sewerage, public buildings, and earthwork and drainage. Increases 


streets and roads. Subtotals for the week in each class of construc- 
tion are: waterworks, $457,000; sewerage, $652,000; bridges, (none); 
industrial buildings, $1,058,000; commercial buildings, $3,040,000; pub- 
lic buildings, $10,799,000; earthwork and drainage, $734,000; streets 
and roads, $1,847,000; and unclassified construction, $4,564,000. 


000, and is made up entirely of state and municipal bond sales. 


ox 1943. 
(vr) Revised. 


stated: 
the last week. 


larged, the trade believes. 
delivery during March was above» 





jing week. 
A 





zinc statistics for January were 
released on Feb. 9 by the Amer- 
ican Zinc Institute. The figures 
were in line with expectations, for 
it was known that production in| 
the first month of the year ex- 
ceeded demand. Stocks of zinc 
increased from 173,666 tons at the 


60,700 tons of antimonial lead 
| were produced in 1943 by primary 
\refineries operating in this coun- 
‘try, a decrease of 19% and an 
end of December to 194,311 tons;increase of 23%, respectively, 
at the end of January. Quicksil- |compared with 1942 figures. 

ver was unchanged.” The publica- | 
tion further went on to say 


part: 


Outlook for 1944 contemplates 
'smelter output and imports of slab 
|zine essentially equal to those of 
1943. M. L. Trilsch, Zine Division, 
WPB, told members of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress recently. 
Domestic mine output for 1944 is 
expected to be somewhat lower, 
ihe said, but increased imports of 
concentrates should more than 
compensate for the drop. Mr. 
Trilsch estimated the 1943 supply 
of concentrates, in terms of recov- 
erable zinc, at 1,193,200 tons, with 
stocks at end of the year of 352,- 
000 tons. 

The market situation 
was unchanged last week. 

The zinc statistics for December 
and January, in tons, are summar- 
ized as follows: 


| 
Copper 


Buying of copper for March 
shipment was in good volume 
during the last week. Trade au- 
thorities believe that consumption 
of new metal has moved upward 
since the turn of the year and 
again is approaching 130,000 tons 
a month. All nervousness about 
disposing of domestic output has 
disappeared:. 

Even though copper has been 
removed from Group I and placed 
under Group II in the materials 
substitutions and supply list, is- 
sued by the Conservation Division 
of WPB, the Copper Division last 
week informed the Advisory 
Committee that requirements are 
barely balanced by the supply. 


in zine 





: - *Dec. Jan. 
Group II covers materials essen-| Production ___.________ 83,165 84,066 
‘tial to the war program but in | Shipments: 
sufficient supply to meet war de-| Eyport ~~~ SP U8 (80.278 
mands plus essential industrial ‘ 
demands under existing adminis- pices Sie = aher 

. _._ CRBS Re Saag i ‘i 
trative controls. Unfilled orders _ 44.914 48,203 


In the industry it was felt that 
the Copper Division’s call for “all- 
out” production for this year was 
prompted by uncertainty over the | 
labor situation. Michael Schwarz, 
Director of the Division, appealed 
to industry and labor for their 
utmost contribution toward greater 
production. 


*Revised for inventory adjustments. 
Tin 

WPB stated last week that tin 
will not be available during 1944 
except for essential uses. Pro- 
duction of tinplate is being main- 
tained at a steady rate, and more 
‘cans for packing food are being 
Lead ;turned out than ever before. The 
Demand for lead continues to stockpile of tin is being main- 
improve, indicating in part that) tained at a high level, and it was 
consumers have regained some of /revealed that the reserve remains 
the confidence that appeared to/|in excess of 100,000 tons, approxi- 
be lacking in December and Jan- |mately the quantity on hand late 








uary. Sales of lead for the last /in 1941. 


week amounted to 1,522 tons, According to trade reports, 


67% lower than the total reported for the corresponding 1943 week | 


but is 71% | 


|sellers of quicksilver. 


This volume, not including construction | United States 


Patino will ship some tin concen- 
trates to this country this year. 
Back in 1942, an official of the 
Bolivian producer declared that 
shipments could be diverted to the 
if conditions de- 
mand that this step be taken. 

The price of tin continued un- 
changed. Straits quality tin for 
shipment, cents a pound, was as 
follows: 


Feb. March April 

Feb. 3 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Feb. 4 52.000 52.000 52.000 

| Feb. 5 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Feb. 7 52.000 52.000 52.000 

| Feb. 8 52:000 52.000 52.000 
Feb. 9 52.000 52.080 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, was 51.125¢ 
all week. 
Quicksilver 
The fact that Conservation Or- 
der M-78 has been revoked caused 
little comment last week among 
Consump- 


| tion will not rise appreciably be- 
;cause of this development until 


Private Construction____ 5,532,000 19,380,000 4,243,000 | 
Public Construction_____ 65,407,000 16,143,000 18,908,000 | 
State and Municipal__ 1,225,000 1,786,000 1,869,000 
Pe occ oe ok 64,182,000 14,357,000 16,939,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are | 


over the 1943 week are in industrial and commercial buildings, and | 


“Demand for major non-ferrous metals was fairly active during | 
In view of the fact that war requirements are larger | 
than most consumers anticipated, reduced inventories are being en- | 


| 


| 


manufacturing for the civilian 
economy increases, observers say. 
The price in New York continued 
at $130 to $135 per flask. Demand 
moderate, San Francisco market 
nominal at $125 a flask. 

The Bureau of Mines estimates 
|that December consumption was 
| 3,200 flasks, against 3,900 flasks in 
| November and 5,600 flasks in May, 
ithe peak for 1943. Production 
| during December was 4,200 flasks 


New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $3,486,- | against 5,000 flasks in November 
The | and a peak of 5,200 flasks in Octo- 
week’s new financing brings 1944 volume to $153,074,000, a figure | ber. 
that compares with $5,447,000 reported for the opening six weeks | Stocks totaled 13,200 flasks at the 


Consumers’ and _ dealers’ 


,end of December, with producers’ 
i stocks at 3,457 flasks. 


———ih | 


Non-Ferrous Metals a Demand For Copper And 
Lead Improves — January Zinc Stocks Higher 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Feb. 10,| tinued at 44%4¢, with the Treas- 


Silver 

The London market for silver 
was quiet and unchanged last 
week at 23%d. The New York 
official for foreign silver con- 
|ury’s price at 35¢. 

Daily Prices 

The daily prices of electrolytic 


Demand for both copper and lead for|copper (domestic and export re- 


finery) lead, zine and Straits tin 


the average of recent months. The | against 8,182 tons in the preced-| were unchanged from those ap- 


‘pearing in the “Commercial and 


preliminary ,report by the| Financial Chronicle” of July 31, 
‘Bureau of Mines estimates that} 1942, page 380. 
470,700 tons of refined lead and | 








Civilian Goods To 


Italy At $21 Million 


Major General J. H. Hilldring 
told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on Feb. 10 that the 
Army has shipped $21,000,000 
worth of civilian relief supplies 
into Italy since July and that 95% 
of the shipments was sold through. 
commercial channels. “In othe 
words, we have sold them for lira 
credits to the United States,” he 
said. 


Advices to this effect from 
Washington were contained in an 
Associated Press dispatch, given 
in the New York “Herald Trib- 
une,” which also had the follow- 
ing to say: 

General Hilldring, Director of 
the Civilian Affairs Division of 
the General Staff, testified before 
the committee in its consideration 
of House-approved legislation 
which would authorize up to $1,- 
350,000,000 as this country’s share 
of the $2,000,000,000 United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration’s program. 

Herbert H. Lehman, Director of 
the UNRRA, was another witness. 
The former New York Governor 
emphasized that the UNRRA is 
designed as a temporary relief or- 
ganization only, and certainly does . 
not “envisage the creation of a 
vast international bureaucracy 
which will take over and perform 
at great administrative expense 
functions which can and should be 
performed by others.” 


Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Republican, of Michigan, said he 
was glad to hear that because he: 
didn’t want any friendly nations 





to get an erroneous impression 
“that Santa Claus has arrived.” 
‘? 





Thursday, February 17, 1944 


Baruch Will Advise 
Post-War Planning 
Committee Of House 


Chairman Colmer (Dem., Miss.) 
announced on Feb. 7 that Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, Presidential ad- 
viser, has accepted an invitation 
to act as an adviser to the new 
House Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee. The Associated Press in 
reporting this from Washington, 
added: 

Colmer made the announcement 
at the conclusion of the commit- 
tee’s first meeting. 
| Mr. Baruch, Chairman of the 
| Reconversion Unit of the Office of 
War Mobilization, probably “will 
|advise and consult with us when- 
ever we call upon him,” Colmer 
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' the modest gains resulting in the advance in the composite index 
were due to the advance in furs, women’s hosiery, infants’ socks 
and women’s underwear. In women’s hosiery as well as infants’ 
socks, adjustments in price ceilings were responsible. Fur prices 
have gained steadily with very little interruption since April, 1943. 
During the month there were also some fractional declines in men’s 
clothing. 
“While the index is not expected to show any marked fluctuations, 
a further slight gain is nevertheless likely, due to OPA action in 
granting higher prices for sheets and possibly one or two other 
items, according to A. W. Zelomek, economist under whose super- 
vision the index is compiled.” 
THE FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS RETAIL PRICE INDEX 
JAN. 3, 1931100 
Copyright 1943 Fairchild News Service 
May1, Feb.1, Nov. 1, 
1933 1943 1943 
113.1 113.1 
112.2 112.2 
105.3 105.: 
112.6 113. 
108.1 108. 
115.5 115. 


Selected Income And Balance Sheet Items 
Glass | Railways For November 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a statement showing the aggregate totals of seleced in- 
come and balance sheet items for class I steam railways in the United 
States for the month of November, 1943 and 1942, and for the 11 
months ending with November, 1943 and 1942. : 

These figures are subject to revision and were compiled from 
132 reports representing 136 steam railways. The present statement 
excludes returns for class A switching and terminal companies. The 
report is as follows: 

All Class I Railways 


For the Month of November For the 11 Months of 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
$96,374,723 $149.008,987 $1,284,784,725 $1,310,089,775 
20,051,157 17,698,760 161,304,997 143,233,651 
116,425,880 166,707,747 1,446,089,722 1,453,323,426 


Jan. 1, 
1944 
113.2 
112.2 
105.4 
113.3 
108.1 
115.5 


Feb. 1, 
1944 


113.3 
112.: 
105. 
113. 
108. 
115. 


Income Items— 
Wet ry. operat. income__-_ 
Other income 
Total income 
Miscellaneous deductions 
from income 
Income available 
fixed charges 


Fixed charges: 
Rent for leased 


Composite Index 
Piece Goods 
| Men’s Apparel 
33,950,515 | Women's Apparel 
Infants’ Wear 
Home Furnishings 
| Piece Goods 
Silks. a 3 
Woolens F 


2,872,590 5,236,067 28,170,200 


113,552,890 161,471,680 1,417,919,522 1,419,372,911 


84.7 
168.0 


84. 
108. 


84.7 
108.0 


roads ; 84. 
10,708,579 156,323,692 163,790,629 108.0 108. 


and equipment 
*Interest deductions ~~. 
Other deductions 
Total fixed charges__-_ 
Inc. after fixed charges 


12,754,856 
34,738,048 

125,490 
47,668,394 
65,884,496 


36,927,032 
118,538 
47,754,149 
113,717,531 


395,240,576 

1,361,774 
552,926,042 
864,993,480 


406,405,663 | 


1,301,204 
571,497,496 
847,875,415 


Cotton Wash Goods 
Domestics 
Sheets__ RE RE ey 
Blankets & Comfortables__ 


143.8 


126.8 
135.0 


143. 


126.8 
135.0 


143.8 


126.8 
135.0 


143.8 143. 


126.8 
134.9 


126.8 
134.9 


| said. 
The Chairman appointed Repre- 
|sentatives Cooper (Dem., Tenn.), 


24,949,408 
822,926,007 


26,115,988 
838,877,492 


2,241,608 
111,475,923 


2,536,508 
63,347,988 


Women’s Apparel 
Hosiery ; RPSL Be 
Aprons & House Dresses________. 
Corsets & Brassieres__._______ 
i | ae “Caen Ue SP 
Underwear-_ 
Ehoes______ 


Men’s Apparel 


Thomason (Dem., Tex.), Fish 
(Rep., N. Y.) and Reece (Rep., 
Tenn.) to-help organize a staff 
and determine the amount of 
money the committee will need. 


Earlier advises, Jan. 27 (Asso- 
ciated Press) said: 


The new House committee will 
take over many of the activities 
envisaged for President Roose- 
velt’s National Resources and 
Planning Board, which was abol- 
ished by Congress last year. Rep- 
resentative Colmer told the House 
that a paramount aim would be 
to bring about a cessation of 
7 a | “war-time regimentation of the 
93. a | people and to guarantee “the 


1106 110.6 Rrra: 
_. continuation of free enterprise.” 
Major group indexes are arith- | 


1943 Wood Pulp Industry 
| Reviewed— - 
Output Lower— 


Contingent charges 
tNet income 
Depreciation (way 
structures and equip.) 
Amortization of defense 
projects 
Federal income taxes 
Dividend appropriations: 
On common stock 
On preferred stock 
{Ratio of income to fixed 
charges 
on aren ae NE 


er 
140.5 
111.2 


89.2 
140.5 
111.2 
142.7 
102.7 

92.4 


89.2 
140.5 
111.2 
143.0 
102.7 

92.4 


89.2 
140.5 
111.2 

*144.2 
102.7 
92.4 


90.1 
140.5 
111.2 
144.3 
102.9 

92.4 


26,444,566 20,957,715 289,876,148 227,325,150 


76,731,762 


128,685,840 ; 
712,784,279 


1,285,044,674 


11,020,840 
78,811,969 


14,340,507 
105,013,461 


ADDe10 


PODING 
UIneonun 


145,101,360 
29,267,319 


108.1 
114.8 
99.1 
94.3 
106.0 
109.6 


154,765,384 
31,400,582 


108.1 
114.8 
99.1 
94.3 
106.0 
109.6 


108.1 
114.8 
99.3 
94.3 
106.0 
109.6 


108.1 
114.8 
99.3 
94.3 
105.9 
109.6 


57,471,758 
3,493,575 


56,865,623 


6,212,029 Underwear____- 


Shirts & Neckwear- 
Hats & Caps io silliest ee 
Clothing incl. Overalls__- 
Shoes_ SPREE E SS e 
Infant’s Wear 
Socks___ Ree 
Underwear_. 
Shoes 
Furniture__ : 
Floor Coverings__- 
BEELER ES 
SIN 5005. . ut een Ba one cae 
Electrical Household Appliances___. 
China NO SAME BREE Ye SU ina 


2.48 


2.38 3.38 





WIHIAGMH 
ASOLO 
Wrea1WDO 





Class I Railways Not in 
**Receiership or Trusteeship 
Balance at end of November 
1943 1942 


All Class I Railways 


Balance at end of November 
1943 1942 


114.6 
103.7 
106.0 
129.2 
146.9 

66.8 

94.7 


114.6 
103.7 
106.0 
129.2 
146.9 
66.8 
94.7 


114.6 
103.7 
106.0 
129.2 
146.9 
66.8 
94.7 
93.5 
110.6 


114.9 
103.7 
106.0 
129.2 
146.9 
66.8 
94.9 
93.5 
110.6 


Seiected Asset Items— 
Investments in stecks, 
bonds, etc., other than 





those of affiliatea com- 
$589 042,509 $527,192,370 ___$546,502,011 i $499,567 ,846 


panies 


TIO MNWHO~3-) 
NE SSCS Rm 
uraqavorOwo 


852,233,814 





985,350,839 


co 
~ 
uo 


110.6 


Note—-Composite Index is a weighted aggregate. 
metic averages of subgroups. *Revised. 


1,297,326,353 1,120,469,559 


Temporary cash 
ments 
Special deposits 
Loans and bills receivable. 
Traffic and  car-service 
balances (Dr.) 
Net balance 
from agents 


598,121,309 
111,424,665 
934,707 


1,271,893,355 
138,323,701 
223,356 





688,535,906 
151,702,571 
989,142 


1,670,410,255 
178,871,163 
227,656 





Statutory Debt Limitation As Of Jan. 31, 1944 





38,164,312 39,736,605 28,808,103 34,170,265 
receivable | 


and con- 
158,171,562 137,025,694 130,175,443 


ductors 


Miscellaneous accounts re- 


ceivable 


Materials and supplies___-. 
Interest and dividends re- 


ceivable 


Rents receivable —__- 
Other current assets- 


412,679,174 
508,775,912 


30,691,004 
1,623,507 
15,615,833 


500,211,710 
419,619,612 


29,995,856 
1,192,313 
46,464,270 


327,014,096 
408,558,261 


29,398,868 
10,610,694 





‘Total current assets__-—- 


4,606,881,111 


3,128,990,775 


3,559, 108,809 


2,503,761,671 





Selected Liability Items— 


tFunded 


debt mat 


uring 


within six months____-- 


78,051,655 


153,007,807 ° 


56,535,969 





§Loans and biils payable 


Traffic 


and 


car-service 


balances (Cr) —_.-.-- 


Audited 


accounts 


wages payable._-_-- 


Miscellaneous 


payable 


accounts 


Interest matured unpeia__ 
Dividends matured unpaid 
Unmatured interest accrued 
Unmatured dividends 


ciared 


de- 


14,461,511 
154,454,338 
457,808,663 


116,538,757 


48,254,921 
7,644,009 
74,407,502 


65,688,257 


16,249,652 
130,740,312 
387,518,659 


71,893,897 


44,061,234 
9,618,596 
84,587,635 


70,223,496 
31,126,545 


114,088,660 
373,970,851 


91,267,617 


34,974,905 
7,301,937 
69,104,139 


65,688,257 
28,001,918 


129,927,750 


90,276,678 


317,156,699 |; 


52,799,201 


33,550,143 
9,266,335 
71,909,216 


70,223,496 
28,529,996 


| J 
1,119,549 | O 


The Treasury Department made public on Feb. 7 its monthly | 


report showing the face amount of public debt obligations issued 


under the Second Liberty Bond Act (as amended), outstanding on | 
an. 31, 1944, totaled $176,310,938,523, thus leaving the face amount 
f obligations which may be issued, subject to the $210,000,000,000 | 


statutory debt limitation at $33,689,061,477 


. In another table in the 
report, the Treasury indicates that from the total face amount of 
outstanding public debt obligations ($176,310,938,523) should be de- 
ducted $6,814,777,588 (the unearned discount on savings bonds), re- 
ducing the total to $169,496,160,935, but to this figure should be 
added $1,162,590,660 (the other public debt obligations outstanding 
but not subject to the statutory limitation). 
debt outstanding as of Jan. 31, 1944, was $170,658,751,595. 

The following is the Treasury’s report for Jan. 31: 


Statutory Debt Limitation as of Jan. 31, 1944 
Section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, pro- 
vided that the face amount of obligations issued under authority of 
that Act, “shall not exceed in the aggregate $210,000,000,000 out- 


Imports Exceed Exports 


Present paper shortage is caused 
| by three other shortages: shortage 
| of wood pulp for making paper, 
\ shortage of logs for making pulp, 
j}and shortage of labor to produce 
|logs. This point was emphasized 
| by Fred G. Stevenot, President of 
| the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
|Co., in his review of the wood 
| Pulp industry for 1943. 


United States pulp production 


Thus, the total gross | approximated 9,050,000 tons in 


| 1943, Mr. Stevenot said, which was 


| 


| 1,077,000 toms less than in 1942. 
|The total consisted of 7,370,000 
'tons of chemical grades, 967,000 
| tons less than in 1942, and 1,680,- 
|000 tons of mechanical pulp, or 


| 210,000 tons below 1942 output. 
Imports exceeded exports suf- 


31,348,902 
1,773,616,444 
78,142,941 


standing at any one time.” 
The following table shows the face 2mount of obligations out- 


standing and the face amount which can still be issued under this 
limitation: 


Unmatured rents accrued_- 
Accrued tax liability 
@ther current liabilities__- 


854,277,231 
48,435,075 


ficiently to add 965,000 tons to our 
total new supply in 1943, consist- 
ing of 213,000 tons of mechanical 
and 752,000 tons of chemical 
pulps. 

Consumption of wood pulp in 
1943 exceeded available new sup- 
ply, Mr. Stevenot stated, and that 
inventories were depleted between 
47% and 73% in various grades, 
reducing stocks to about one- 
sixth of normal at the year-end, 

Production of sulphate pulp in 
1943 was fairly well stabilized in 
relation to capacity, but sulphite 
production lost ground. In Decem- 
ber sulphite output was down to 
69.7% of capacity, in comparison 
with 78.5% at the end of 1942; 
sulphate operating rate of 76.8% 
was exactly the same as at the 
previous year-end. These figures 
were in contrast with 100% ca- 
pacity operations in April, 1942, 
before the impact of the woods 
labor and log shortages were felt. 

“Shortage of woods labor is the 
key factor,’ Stevenot declared. 
“Given more logs and pulpwood, 
the industry can substantially in- 
crease its last. year’s output of 
pulp. Until the manpower prob- 
lem has been solved and pulp in- 
ventories have been rebuilt to safe 
levels, civilian consumption must 


continue to be limited to that por- 
tion of new supply which remains 
after military needs have been 
met,” 


1,519,432,938 
51,705,091 


942,874,307 
62,901,932 








Total current liabilitie$. 2,822,366,245 1,851,796,265 2,356,536,313 1,577,528,820 





Total face amount that may be outs i é , i 
Outstanding as of Jan. at igs, oe nee ome Cee 
Inter-bearing: 

Bonds— 
Treasury —_ 6 OL a a 
*Savings (maturity value) 
Depositary AS ade 
Adjusted service ______ 


Analysis of accrued tax $210,000,000,000 


liability: 
U. S. Government taxes. 


Other than U. S. Gov- 
ernment taxes 142,301,493 126,378,822 116,043,185 103,196,900 


*Represents accruals, including the amount in default. +For railways not in 
receivership or trusteeship the net income was as follows: November, 1943, $48,486,087 
November, 1942, $95,156,724; for the eleven months ended November, 1943, $642,538,418; 
eleven months ended November, 1942, $668,246,281. {Includes payments of principal of 
long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which will become due within 
six months after close of month of report. {For railways in receivership and trustee- 
ship the ratio was as follows: November, 1943, 2.23; November, 1942, 2.35; eleven 
months, 1943, 2.42; eleven months, 1942, 2.16. {Includes obligations which mature not 
more than one year after date of issue. **Figures for 1942 include returns of the 
Ann Arbor RR. Co. which emerged from receivership on Dec. 31, 1942 and exc?ude 
returns of the Alton RR. Co. which entered trusteeship on Nov. 26, 1942. 


Retail Prices Gain For Second Consecutive Month 
According To Fairchild Retail Price Index 


For the first time since the General Maximum Price Regulation 
was put into effect in 1942, the Fairchild Retail Price Index gained 
for two consecutive months, it was announced on Feb. 15. In Jan- 
uary, says the publication, the index rose 0.1%, the same gain as 
recorded in December. The index also shows a gain of 0.2% compared 
with Feb. 1 a year ago. After July 1, 1943, the index remained 
unchanged for eight consecutive months before any adjustments in 
ceiling prices took effect. The advices from the Fairchild Publica- 
tions also state: 

“The changes during the month were due to gains in women’s 
apparel and infants’ wear, with a fractional loss in men’s apparel. 
The gain in women’s apparel compared with a year ago was 0.9%. 
Compared with the pre-war low the composite index has gained 

27.4%, with the greatest increase recorded in piece goods, 33.6%, 


and the smallest in infants’ wear, 12.8%. 
“Analysis of the individual items for the month shows that 


1,631,314,951 816,495,485 1,403,389,753 751,080,331 


- $67,944,417,000 
35,715,805,550 
Pane 407,253,250 
718,952,657 
$27,857,170,950 
27,917,372,000 
13,100,859,000 


Treasury notes $104,786,428,457 


Certificates of indebtedness tes 
Treasury bills (maturity value) 


68,875,401,950 
Pespasinteane: $173,661,830,407 

ORAS. COMGE oo  mirnki~ 1,103,756,400 

Certificates of indebtedness____ 1,089,617,000 
Matured obligations on which interest has ceased 3 
Bearing no interest:: 

U. S. savings stamps_ Be EES 

Excess profits tax refund bonds 





2,193,373,400 
250,401,725 


204,906,044 
426,947 


205,332,991 


176,310,938,523 





Face amount of obligations issuable under above authority____ $33,689,061,477 


RECONCILEMENT WITH DAILY STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY 
‘ JAN. 31, 1944 

Total face amount of outstanding public debt obligations issued unde 

authority of the Second Liberty Bond y+ era ie Uses SN rr 

Deduct, unearned discount on Savings Bonds (difference between 

current redemption value and maturity value)___ 


$176,310,938,523 


6,814,777,588 





Add other public debt obligations outstanding but leaner gy 
not subject to the statutory limitation: 
Interest-bearing (pre-war, etc.).......- 
Matured obligations on which interest has ceased 
UOTE nO Tete ee ee ee ue 


$195,926,860 
7,900,125 
958,763,675 


1,162,590,660 





Total gross debt outstanding as for Jan. 31, 1944_ $170,658,751,595 


“Approximate maturity value. Principal amount (current redemption value) ac- 
cording to preliminary public debt statement $28,901,027,962. 





Seek eae as oh ed es eee tan aera ee eee 
* 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
Ended Feb. 5, 1944 Fell 9ff 9,300 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Feb. 5, 1944 was 
4,400,150 barrels, a decline of 9,300 barrels per day when compared 
with the preceding week and 18,650 barrels less than the daily 
average recommended by the Petroleum Administration for War for 
the month of February, 1944. The current figure, however, is 546,800 
barrels per day more than recorded for the week ended Feb. 6, 1943. 
Daily output for the four weeks ended Feb. 5, 1944 averaged 4,392,850 
barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,324,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,292,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,648,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,138,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel oil, and 9,087,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during 
the week ended Feb. 5, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that 
week 81,784,000 barrels of gasoline; 8,130,000 barrels of kerosine; 
36,153,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 52,734,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oil. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do 
not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


























*State Actual Production 
*P_ A.W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ abies Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. Feb. 5, Previous Feb. 5, Feb. 6, 
February Feb. 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 
Oklahoma 328,000 328,000 +328,500 ~- 300 326,500 349,500 
Kansas 235,000 269,400 *+266,900 ~19,800 277,050 305,700 
Nebraska 1,200 71,100 - 50 1,250 2,350 
Panhandle Texas 102,000 + 4,100 98,900 88,900 
North Texas 139,950 250 140,150 135,350 
West Texas 362,000 - 2,600 363,950 201,100 
East Central Texas 110,250 - 6,150 114,850 100,000 
East Texas 390,600 + 24,400 372,300 325,100 
Southwest Texas 288,250 - 5,300 292,250 166,800 
Coastai Texas 516,600 — 4,200 519,750 320,000 
Total Texas 1,886,000 $1,916,69 1,909,650 +10,000 1,902,150 1,337,250 
North Louisiana____ 78,750 + 1,900 77,600 91,500 
Coastal Louisiana _-_- 283,100 + 2,200 281,450 246,550 
Total Louisiana___ 348,700 370,200 361,850 + 4,100 359,050 338,050 
Arkansas 76,600 78,591 78,750 + 450 78,800 75,850 
Mississsippi 46,000 45,800 + 1,400 45,650 54,350 
Tilinois 215,000 218,400 + 1,200 211,750 238,500 
Indiana 14,000 13,300 — 700 13,050 18,350 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. Iil., Ind., 

Ky.) - “ees 72,200 71,550 — 2,050 71,400 69,450 
Kentucky 25,200 21,750 - 750 22,550 19,650 
Michigan 50,000 51,600 — 1,300 53,300 56,700 
Wyoming 93,000 98,350 + 1,300 93,450 86,500 
Montana __-. =. 23,700 20,950 ae 21,000 21,400 
Colorado 7,000 8,500 + 2,200 7,550 7,050 
New Mexico. 110,700 110,700 113,000 sa te dl 113,000 98,300 

Total East of Calif. 3,582,300 3,609,950 — 4,300 3,597,500 3,078,950 
California Bes 836,500 §836,500 790,200 — 5,000 795,350 774,400 
Total United States 4,418,800 4,400,150 — 9,300 4,392,850 3,853,350 


*P_A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural) 
gas derivatives to be produced. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Feb. 3, 1944. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Jan. 1 calculated on a 29-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 14 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 8 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to operate leases, a total equivalent to 8 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. sRecommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS: PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE. GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED FEB. 5, 1944 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 

Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
———therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis——— 


&Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining at Re- tStocks {tStocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas. of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland = sidua) 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fue! 
District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil 
*Combin’d: East Coast 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
jana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, 
and inland Texas... 2,448 90.0 2,182 89.1 6,498 36,598 18,2391 14,847 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1____-~ 130 83.9 93 71.5 285 1,969 748 161 
District No. 2______ 47 87.2 54 1149 152 1,197 104 227 
ee Ba ded ica kak: sce 824 85.2 752 91.3 2.778 17,296 5,472 3,129 
Okla., Kans., Mo.__-_- 416 80.1 342 82.2 1,277 7,661 1,591 1,235 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No, 3____-- 8 26.9 10 125.0 29 70 20 29 
District No. 4_.._--_ 141 58.3 95 67.4 322 1,729 360 583 
GRIGORIs. . 66. ean 817 89.9 796 97.4 1,951 15,264 9,567 32,523 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis Feb. 5, 1944 4,831 87.1 4.324 89.5 13,292 +81,784 36,153 52,734 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis Jan. 29, 1944. 4,831 86.8 4,359 90.2 13,427 81,085 37,266 52,857 
U. S. Bur. of Mines 
basis Feb. 6, 1943-- 3,649 10,375 89,696 37,900 71,680 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. +Finished, 70,843,000 
barrels; unfinished, 10,941,000 barrels. +tAt refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and 
in pipe lines. §Not including 1,648,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,138,000 barrels of gas 
oil and distillate fuel oil and 9,087,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during the 
week ended Feb. 5, 1944, which compares with 1,630,000 barrels, 4,054,000 barrels and 
8;889,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,406,000 barrels, 4,122,000 
barrels and 7,764,060 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Feb. 6, 1943. 

Note—Stocks of kerosine at Feb. 5, 1944 amounted to 8,130,000 barrels, as against 
8,293,000 barrels a week earlier and 6,993,000 barrels a year before. 

District No. 1 inventory indices are: Gasoline, 44.5°%; kerosine, 51.6%; gas oil 
and distillate, 92.2%; and residual fuel, 64.1% of normal. 


Wholesale Commodity Index Unchanged During 
Week Ended Feb. 5 Says Labor Dept. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ comprehensive index number of 
commodity prices in primary markets remained steady during the 
first week of February at 103.1% of the 1926 average, the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor reported on Feb. 10. According to the advices, 
“average prices for farm products and foods dropped about one-half 





of 1% as a result of weakening markets for steers, hay, potatoes, and | 


seasonally lower prices for eggs. In the past four weeks, the all- 








commodity index has risen 0 
than at this time last year.”’ 


The Department further reported: 
“Farm Products and Foods: A seasonal decline of almost 10% 


potatoes brought average prices for farm products in primary mar- 
kets down 0.4% during the week. Quotations were higher for rye, 
wheat, cotton, and wool, for hogs, sheep, and poultry, and for apples, 
lemons, and onions. The farm products group index is 0.2% higher 
than at this time last month and 3.3% above the level of a year ago. 


.2% and is slighily more than 1% higher 


for | 
eggs, together with lower prices for steers, hay, alfalfa seed, and | 


} 


| worth of relief supplies were con- 


$16,781,334 Supplies 
Sent To Russia In 1943 


Officers of Russian War Relief 
reported to the agency’s board of 
directors at a meeting on Feb. 14 
in the Bankers’ Club of America, 
New York City, that $16,781,334 


“Average wholesale prices for foods dropped 0.5% as a result of | signed to the Soviet Union during 


lower prices for eggs and potatoes. 


Rye flour advanced fractionally. | 1943. A total of $15,596,601 worth 


Vinegar increased sharply as a result of OPA action in raising the | was shipped and an additional $1,- 


ceiling price to cover higher production costs. 
foods in primary markets are 0.4% below their early January levels 
and almost 1% lower than for the corresponding week of last year. 


Average prices for | 


182,733 worth was in transit at 
the year’s end. The advices in the 


‘matter also state: 
“Industrial Commodities: There were relatively few changes in|} 


“The American people contrib- 


industrial commodity markets during the week. Goatskins declined, luted $7,742,430 worth of clothing, 
while prices for anthracite, quicksilver, rosin, turpentine, synthetic | seeds, medical supplies and mis- 


camphor, and cottonseed meal advanced.” 


_ During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, ma- 
terials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statistics will 
attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes (*), however, 
must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment 
and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for Jan. 8, 1944 and 
Feb. 6, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month 
ago, and a year ago and (2) percentage changes in subgroup indexes 
from Jan. 29 to Feb. 5, 1944. 





WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED FEB. 5, 1944 
(1926=-100) 
Percentage changes to 
Feb. 5, from— 
2-5 1-29 1-22 1-8 2-6 1-29 1-8 1-6 
Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
Ali commodities ...........< *103.1 *103.1 *103.0 *102.9 102.0 0 +0.2 + 1.1 
ne UI ag a 122.1 122% 121.9 121.9 118.2 —04 +¢40.2 + 3.3 
RGR YS SS sige i SaaS a 104.2 104.7 1046 1046 105.1 —05 —0.4 — 0.9 
Aides and leather products__._. 117.7 117.8 117.9 117.9 118.4 —0.1 —0.2 — 06 
Pemese. products = 97.2 97.2 97.2 97.2 96.8 0 0 + 0.4 
fuel and lighting materials... 83.2 83.1 82.38 82.6 80.4 +01 +0.7 + 3.5 
Metals and metal products_____ *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.9 §103.9 0 —0.1 — 0.1 
Building materials _.__._____.__ 113.5 113.5 113.4 113.4 110.1 0 +0.1 + 3.1 
Chemicals and allied products__ 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.3 99.5 0 +0.1 + 0.9 
Housefurnishing goods ~__._-__ 104.4 104.4 104.4 1044 104.1 0 0 + 0.3 
Miscellaneous commodities______ 93.0 93.0 93.0 93.0 90.5 0 0 + 2.8 
Raw materials ............___. 112.4 112.7 112.3 112.1 1086 —03 +03 + 3.5 
Semimanufactured articles_____ 93.2 93.1 $3.1 93.1 92.5 +0.1 +0.1 + 08 
Manufactured products___~~-~_ *100.5 *100.4 *100.4 *100.4 100.4 +0.1 +0.1 + 0.1 
4ll commodities other than 
farm products o....2.5....... *99.0 *89.0 *98.9 *98.9 98.5 0 + 0.1 + 0.5 
All commodities other than " 
farm products and foods___. *98.0 *98.0 *97.9 *97.8 96.4 0 +0.2 + 1.7 
*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
JAN. 29, 1944 TO FEB. 5, 1544 
Increases 
Anthracite . --. 1.1 Nonferrous metals - . 0.1 
3rains ’ - 0.4 Paint and paint materials 0.1 
Fertilizer materials ES 0.1 
Decreases 
Other foods 2.0 Fruits and vegetables 0.3 
Other farm products 1.0 Hides and skins 6.2 





Nalicnal Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Declines 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by ithe 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Feb. 14, declined 
to 137.0 in the week ending February 12 from 137.2 in the preceding 
week. A month ago this index stood at 136.7 and a year ago at 
134.6, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s 
report continued as follows: 


The all-commodity index receded slightly, due principally to 
lower quotations for some farm products and foods. Although there 
were advancing prices for light hogs, lambs, and sheep, lower quo- 
tations for heavy hogs and live fowls were more than sufficient io 
offset these. The foods group declined fractionally as lower prices 
were given for white potatoes and Chicago green pork bellies. The 
textiles group advanced fractionally as raw cotton continued its 
upward trend for the fifth consecutive week. The fuels group again 
moved into higher ground as the result of advancing prices for 
anthracite coal. Lower quotations for rye were not sufficient tv 
cause a change in the grains group. All other group indexes re- 
mained at the previous week’s level. 


During the week price changes in the index were evenly bal- 
anced with five price series advancing and five declining; in the 
preceding week there were five advances and four declines; and in 
the second preceding week there were six advances. and. ihree 
declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939-—100* 




















% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Sach Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Feb. 12, Feb.5, Jan.15, Feb. 13, 
Total Index 1944 1944 1944 1943 

25.3 Foods 139.0 139.7 139.7 137.8 

OE NE CB iie on eh re eth 146.1 146.1 146.1 148.5 

Cottensead = O03 nce 159.6 159.6 159.6 159.0 

23.0 Pati PORNO hike ie cnc wnne 155.9 156.5 154.2 151.6 
OR lle i i aw aplninl ca beeen dy 197.5 196.5 190.1 194.7 

SEL EEE Me eee ee 164.8 164.8 165.1 134.1 

OOO chills wreictiaduiscatlnda Bicknm cede 146.3 147.5 145.0 149.0 

i7.3 I iii ed kl sacle 130.1 129.5 129.5 121.7 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities ._._..--~ 131.4 131.4 131.4 129.2 
8.2 Pt | REESE SEZ “SRE AF: Sint TE ean alana es 151.5 151.4 150.4 150.5 
7.1 pT EN ES aE SS URE ee ET one nee 104.4 104.4 104.4 104.4 
6.1 Building materials__.cc._..---.--- 152.4 152.4 152.4 151.7 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs___-.__------- 12%.7 127.7 127.7 127.6 
3 Fertilizer materials__.c._ii.__--.. 117.7 117.7 117.7 117.6 
3 Fertilizers ....--- és 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.8 
3 Farm machinery. _-. 104.2 104.2 104.2 104.1 
100.0 All groups combined vs 137.0 137.2 136.7 134.6 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: 


Feb. 12, 1944, 106.7; Feb. 5, 106.9, and Feb. 13, 
1943, 104.9. 


| cellaneous gifts in addition to cash 


The following notation is contained in the Department’s advices: | 
|and the National War Fund, the 
1report stated. A total of $16,273,- 


contributions through war chests 


393 in cash and contributions in 


|kind was received during the 


ear. 


j 


| "Total 


administrative, promo- 
tion and operating costs, including 
|expenses of more than 400 Russian 
i War Relief committees through- 
;out the country, totalled only 
| 4.43 % of income, according to an 
, audited financial report submitted 
|to the board of directors. Edward 
|C. Carter, President of Russian 
| War Relief, said that overhead 
costs were believed to be the low- 
est ever achieved by any com- 
parable agency and that Homer S. 
Fox, Executive Secretary of the 
President’s War Relief Control 
Board, with which Russian War 
Relief is registered, had com- 
mended its officers for achieving 
such a low percentage of costs. 


“Mr. Carter, in submitting the 
annual operations report of the 
agency, pointed out that contribu- 
tions in 1943 were nearly two 
and a quarter times greater than 
in the previous year and attrib- 
uted the increase to a deepening 
vopreciation by the American 
people of their Soviet allies. 


at 


Ms % 





“A $21,000,000 goal for 1944 re- 
cently announced by the Russian 
| War Relief board of directors will 
| be reached by a continued goods 
‘in kind campaign and the pur- 
| chases of clothing and medical 
|supplies with a $9,000,000 alloca- 
tion from the National War Fund, 
| Mr. Carter said. He reported that 
/a campaign for 3,000,000 house- 
‘hold utility kits recently lau.rched 
by the agency is already receiv- 
‘ing the wholehearted support of 
| Americans and that he was confi- 
dent the agency would again ex- 
| ceed its own goal for the year.” 


| New York Trust Company’s 


Display Of Statue Of 


Liberty 


A display of all of the postage 
stamps of the world showing the 
Statue of Liberty was placed on 
view on Feb. 11 in the windows 
of the Fortieth Street office of the 
New York Trust Co., at 40th Street 
and Madison Ave. The exhibition 
will continue three weeks. These 
stamps are a part of the bank’s 
| Statue of Liberty collection which 
includes pictures, first World War 
posters and other items showing 
the Statue of Liberty. A large 
part of this additional material is 
also on display. The bank in its 
announcement also had the fol- 
lowing to say : 

“Nine nations have shown the 
Statue of Liberty in whole or in 
part on their stamps and have 
used 13 major designs. The entire 
collection comprises 35 postage 
stamps of which two are minor 
varieties. The collection has been 
mounted and framed with descrip- 
tive captions. 

“The New York Trust Co. ac- 
quired in 1921 the original model 
of the great Statue of Liberty cast 


by Bartholdi. This small statue 
now stands in the lobby of the,. 
company’s main office at 100 
Broadway, New York City. The 
symbol itself has been identified 
with the bank since 1891.” 
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Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Feb. 5 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Jan. 22, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commissior. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Jan. 22 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,653,579 shares, which amount was 17.83% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 4,634,140 shares. this 
compares with member 
1.847.053 shares, or 18.55% of total trading of 4,977,890 shares. On 
the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Jan. 22 amounted to 359,950 shares, or 14.69% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,224,920 shares; during the Jan. 15 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 368,750 shares was 
14.87% of total trading of 1,239,985 shares. 

- ew York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
oo nae ies aeons of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED JANUARY 22, 1944 
Total for Week 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales 
tOther sales.___.___--------------------------- 


140,370 
4,493,770 


Total sales 4,634,140 


B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Mem- 
bers, Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd- 
Lot Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 
SS RRL RS Ere eee ey oper 
tOther sales 


415,490 
54,990 
364,120 


Total sales 419,110 


2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases x 
Short sales 
yOther sales 


27¢,500 
22,210 
258,420 


OT la ia iaiawin waegenen eine 280,630 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
en a ee et anlstenjec dr mencnine 
+Other sales 


127,058 
12,900 
118,891 


Total sales 131,791 


4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales____.-~~ 
tOther sales 


822,048 
90,100 
741,431 


Total sales 831,531 17.83 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 

WEEK ENDED JANUARY 22, 1944 
Total for Week 7% 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales 
tOther sales... oo... . ---..--+-~----.------- 


11,710 
1,213,210 


a oleae lcm 1,224,920 


B. Round-Lot Transactions for the Account of 
Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 
SS RARE Sa AIR Ser Seer 
+Other sales 


96,460 
6,335 
103,845 


110,180 


Total sales 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
eee eemmees. 
Short sales 
yOther sales 


33,720 
1,800 
31,825 


Total sales 33,625 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 


yOther sales 


39,415 


Total sales 
4. Total— 
RED AEE ENTE Meagan AES ar 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


169,595 
8,635 
181,720 
SSE Ri TREE 9 te ESS Re pagan 190,355 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for the Account of Special- 
ists— 
Customers’ short sales 
§Customers’ other sales 


Total purchases 


Total sales 

*The term ‘‘members’’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 
rules are included with ‘other sales.” 

$Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ are included with ‘‘other sales.’’ 


Bank Debits For Month Of January 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on Feb. 11, its usual monthly summary of “bank debits,’ which we 
give below: 





SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
{In millions of dollars] 


—3 Months Ended— 
Jan. Jan. 
1944 1943 
10,629 
86,545 

9,860 
14,340 


Federal Reserve District— 


Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond —-- 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 

San Francisco 


Total, 334 centers 
New York City* 
140 other centers* 
193 other centers 


*Included in the national series covering 141 


Jan. 
1943 
2,908 
23,412 
2,737 
3,896 
2,209 
2,063 
9,051 
1,758 
1,101 
1,992 
1,669 
5,177 


Jan. 
1944 
3,689 
29,470 
3,337 
4,827 
2,572 
2,467 
11,183 
2,113 
1,455 
2,443 
2,020 
6,312 






































71,888 
27,031 


57,972 
21,437 
37,950 30,723 113,320 96,288 

6,908 5,812 20,799 18,433 


centers, available beginning in 1919. 


213,413 
79,293 


180,567 
65,846 


‘Market Value Of Bonds On N. Y. Stock Exchange’ 


| 
| 


trading during the week ended Jan. 15 of| 


As of the close of business January 31, there were 1,091 bond | 
lissues aggregating $90,741,.549,801 par value listed on the New York 
| Stock Exchange with a total market value of $90,544,387,232, the 
Stock Exchange announced on Feb. 8. This compares with 1,096 bond 
|issues, aggregating $90,840,915,406 par value, with a total market 
value of $90,274,071,634 on Dec. 31. 

In the following table listed bonds are classified by governmental 
and industrial groups with the aggregate market value and average 


price for each: 

Jan. 31, 1944——— 
Average 
Price 


—Dec. 31, 1943-——- 
Average 
Price 
$ 


103.32 


Group— Market Value 
$ 


Market Value 
$ 


Gg. S. Government (incl. N. Y¥. 
State, Cities, 400.) 2... 


Uv. S. companies: 
Automobile 
Building 
Business and office equipment. 
Chemical 
Electrical equipment 
Financial 
Pood 
Land and realty 
Machinery and metals 
Mining (excluding iron) 
Paper and publishing 
Petroleum 
Railroad 
Retail merchandising 
Rubber 
Ship building and operating 
Shipping services 
Steel, iron and coke 
Textiles 
Tobacco 


Utilities: 
Gas and electric (operating) _ 
Gas and electric (holding)-—--— 
Communications 
Miscellaneous utilities 

U. S. companies oper. abroad__ 

Miscellaneous businesses 


73,949 486,971 103.32 73,952,811,196 


7,790,000 
13,248,000 
15,787,500 
47,029,750 
35,856,250 
53,832,643 
267,277,754 
11,411,051 
36,133,571 
85,367,384 
33,570,668 
587,843,030 
7,729,873,814 
12,348,824 
70,864,131 


102.50 
101.13 
105.25 
102.46 
102.45 
102.97 
106.03 

86.72 
101.98 

63.45 
103.36 
103.88 

78.59 

89.43 
103.20 


9,206,516 
13,293,750 
15,637,500 
47,087,000 
36,325,000 
54,655,020 

267,510,530 
11,250,518 
36,075,683 
89,833,297 
38,487,664 

590,347,354 

7,435,733,259 
11,996,015 
71,060,830 
11,805,405 
21,680,199 

481,957,980 
38,180,069 

173,245,145 


101.70 
101.48 
104.25 
102.59 
103.79 
103.05 
105.75 

85.50 
101.82 

62.97 
102.84 
104.01 

75.27 

86.87 
103.48 
102.91 

80.74 
101.80 
105.37 
105.66 


81.95 
102.20 
104.51 
105.88 


21,111,593 
483,520,587 
37,869,188 
173,608,349 


3,267,737,595 
60,330,000 
1,182,372,174 
105,239,361 
140,928,823 
31,298,530 


108.35 
106.71 
110.77 
71.25 
76.73 
105.28 
86.89 
65.44 
89.32 


108.42 
107.73 
110.82 
72.85 
78.77 
105.99 
88.98 
65.66 
90.63 


3,266,375,073 
59,760,000 
1,188,897,215 
103,364,376 
137,976,333 
31,088,240 
14,242,829,971 
1,340,401,129 
738,029,338 


14,512,250,570 
1,334,429 ,352 
748,220,339 


Total U. S. companies 
Foreign government 
Foreign companies 


All listed bonds 


90,544,387,232 99.78 90,274,071,634 99.38 


The following table, compiled by us, gives a two-year compari- 
son of the total market value and the total average price of bonds 
listed on the Exchange: 


Average 
Price 


Average 
Price 
$ 
97.79 
98.24 
98.69 
99.47 
99.64 
99.35 
99.23 
99.37 
99.45 
99.02 
99.38 


1942— Market Value Market Value 
$ $ 
95.24 
95.13 
95.97 
95.63 
95.64 4 

95.50 A" ay) Tee 
95.76 te 
96.08 Bens: 20... 
96.18 Oct. 30 
96.48 Nov. 30__ 
96.11 Dec. 31-_ 
96.70 1944—— 


Jan. 31 


$ 
56,261,398,371 
57,584,410,504 
58,140,382,211 
57,923,553,616 
59,257,509,674 
59,112,072,945 
61,277,620,583 
62,720,371,752 
62,765,776,218 
64,843,877,284 
64,543,971,299 
70,583,644,622 


71,346,452,852 
71,575,183,604 
71,857,596,488 
81,048,543,830 
80,704,321,646 
80,352,221,151 
80, 109,269,964 
80,149,558,292 
90,501,768,934 
90,076,888,558 
90,274,071,634 


90,544,387,232 99.78 





71,038,674,932 97.47 





Cottonseed Receipts To January 3 


On Feb. 14, the Bureau of Census issued the following statement 
showing cottonseed received, crushed, and on hand, and cottonseed 
products manufactured, shipped out, on hand, and exported for the 
five months ended Jan. 31, 1944 and 1943. 

COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND 


*Received at mills Crushed 
Aug. 1 to Jan. 31 Aug. 1 to Jan. 31 
1944 1943 1944 1943 


3,744,196 4,228,998 2,906,253 3,255,731 


(TONS) 


On hand at mills 
Jan. 31 
1944 1943 


926,719 1,050,530 


State— 





47,590 
18,350 
158,392 
50,090 
36,539 
9,259 
244,263 
49,575 
38,661 
9,612 
128,189 


254,101 

49,268 
365,786 
111,195 
334,115 
190,228 
691,708 
213,979 
106,535 
183,524 
267,388 


243,046 

62,353 
457,134 
125,818 
318,555 
155,260 
728,738 
250,666 
210,648 
188,060 
368,436 
877,343 980,936 742,392 809,122 179,620 204,769 

99,026 139,348 66,665 85,398 34,764 55,241 


*Does not include 90,336 and 81,928 tons on hand Aug. 1 nor 35,193 and 29,218 
tons reshipped for 1944 and 1943 respectively. Does include 1,560 tons destroyed for 
1944 and 4,665 for 1943. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND 
Produced Shipped out 
On hand Aug. 1 to Aug. 1 to 
Aug. 1 Jan. 31 Jan. 31 


897,626 853,799 
1,006,735 960,154 
$718,453 
804,051 
1,341,881 
1,440,182 
676,088 
784,288 
$865,221 
979,390 
14,793 
20,930 


204,878 

34,461 
259,469 

64,181 
270,241 
163,477 
463,201 
168,212 

96,184 
163,927 
208,965 


198,789 

44,394 
310,563 

76,903 
286,073 
146,745 
490,716 
202,748 
176,451 
178,395 
249,434 


51,408 
14,810 
115,900 
53,910 
66,112 
27,294 
240,047 
46,832 
12,143 
22,190 
61,689 


Louisianna 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


On hand 
Jan. 31 
*148,832 
154,022 
+314,358 


Season 


1943-44 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1942-43 


Item— 


Srude oil 
(thousand pounds)-_ 
Refined oil 
(thousand pounds) _ 
Cake and meal 
(tons) 
Hulls 
(tons) 
Linters 
(running bales) _- 
Hull fiber 
(500-lb,. bales) ____ 
Grabbots, motes, &c.} 1943-44 33,185 28,241 
(500-lb. bales).._..§ 1942-43 42,206 31,038 
*Includes 13,826,000 and 82,493,000 pounds by refining and manufacturing estab- 
lishments and 3,150,000 and 16,205,000 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers 
Aug. 1, 1943 and Jan. 31, 1944 respectively. 
t+Includes 3,196,000 and 9,056,000 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and 
warehousemen at: places other than refineries and manufacturing establishmemnts and 
3,734,060 and 2,069,000 pounds in transit to manufacturers of shortening( soap, etc. 
Aug. 1, 1943 and Jan. 31, 1944 respectively. Does not include winterized oil. 
tProduced from 763,231,000 pounds of crude oil. 
$Total linters produced includes 204,473 bales first cut, 597,114 bales second cut 
and 63,634 bales mill run. Total held includes 74,798 bales first cut, 204,465 bales 
second cut and 30,275 bales mill run. 


Exports and Imports of Cottonseed Products 
In the interest of national defense, the Department of Com- 
merce has discontinued until further notice the publication of sta- 
tistics concerning imports and exports. 


1,288,960 
1,554,669 
663,219 
790,390 
691,610 
748,768 
14,119 
18,901 








| 
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NYSE Short Interest 
Higher On Jan. 31 


The New York Stock Exchange 
j}announced on Feb. 9 that the 
|short interest existing as of the 
|elose of business oa the January 
31 settlement date, as compiled 
from information obtained by the 
Exchange from its members and 
member firms, was 847,335 shares, 
compared with 737,042 shares on 
December 31, both totals exclud- 
ing short positions carried in the 
,odd-lot accounts of all odd-lot 
dealers. As of the January 31 
settlement date, the total short 
interest in all odd-lot dealers’ 
accounts was 38,139 shares, com- 
pared with 33,027 shares on De- 
cember 31. 


The announcement of the 
change added: 


Of the 1,237 individual stock 
issues listed on the Exchange on 
January 31, there were 46 issues 
in which a short interest of more 
than 5,000 shares existed, or in 
which a change in the short posi- 
tion of more than 2,000 shares 
occurred during the month. 


In the following tabulation is 
shown the short interest existing 
at the close of the last business 
day for the last 12 months. 

1943— Shares 
Feb. 

May. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Ex- 


Mortgage Bankers Ass’n To 
Hold First Of 1944 
“Mortgage Clinics” 


The Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America announced on 
Feb. 12 that the first in this year’s 
series of “Mortgage Clinics” will 
be held at the Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, March 2 and 3. The meeting 
will be conducted by W. A. 
Clarke, Philadelphia, assisted by 
Aksel Nielsen, Denver, and John 
C. Thompson, Newark. One ses- 
sion will be devoted to a 
discussion of the _ inflationary 
influences at work in the real 
estate field with emphasis on 
whether lenders’ are over- 
eppraising properties in order 
to make high loans. Another 
session will be given over to 
a conference on_ construction 
loans with a view toward dis- 
covering what improvements in 
procedure might be made in the 
post-war period. 


A third will be a panel discus- 
sion of present-day trends in real 
estate prices for various classes of 
property. According to H. G. 
Woodruff, Detroit, Association 
President, a number of govern- 
ment agency officials will speak 
at the meeting. About 400 mort- 
gage bankers from all over the 
country are expected. 


Hasler On Good Will Tour 


Frederick E. Hasler, President 
of The Continental Bank & Trust 
Co., of New York, who is Presi- 
dent of the Pan American Soci- 
ety of the United States, left 
Miami by plane on Feb. 8 for 
Havana on the first leg of a six- 
weeks good will tour of the West 
Indies and Central American re- 
publics. He was accompanied by 
John J. Clisham, Secretary of the 
Society. Mr. Hasler, who is also 
President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, 
will be a guest of the Dominican 
Republic and will be one of the 
speakers during the week’s cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary 
of the nation’s independence 
later this month. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended Feb. 5, 1944 Decreased 4,987 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Feb. 5, 1944, 
totaled 806,075 cars, the Association of American Railroads announce 
on Feb. 10. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 
1943 of 50.561 cars, or 6.7%, and an increase above the same week 
in 1942 of 22,113 cars, or 2.8%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Feb. 5 decreased 
4,987 cars, or 0.6% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 373,629 cars, a decrease 
of 2,340 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 15,934 
cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 


; 
| 


102.475 cars,.a decrease of 215 cars below the preceding week, but 


an increase of 10,977 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Car loading amounted to 183,142 cars, a decrease of 2,671 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 8,988 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 55,270 cars, a decrease 
of 545 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 3,252 cars 
_above the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Feb. 5, 
totaled 38,838 cars, an increase of 103 cars above the previous week 
and an increase of 3,297 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Live stock loading amounted to 15,336 cars, an increase of 103 
cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 2,644 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone 
loading of live stock for the week of Feb. 5, totaled 11,042 cars, an 
increase of 304 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 
1,894 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 


Forest products loading totaled 46,271 cars, an increase of 1,753 
cars above the preceding week and an increase of 9,011 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 14,871 cars, a decrease of 283 cars 
- below the preceding week and a decrease of 457 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Coke loading amounted to 15,081 cars, a decrease of 789 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 212 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1943 except the Southwestern. All districts reported in- 
creases compared with 1942 except the Eastern and Northwestern. 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


1944 19499 1942 | 

5 Weeks of January 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 | 
Week of February 5 806,075 755,514 783,962 
Totes 2 ue RyEI 4,602,552 4,287,325 4,642,441 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Feb. 5, 1944. 
During the period 92 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED FEB. 5 
Total Loads 












































Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
BRD. ATOR icici cnt piieaniapsiigibaninananies = 299 249 638 1,552 1,200 
Bangor & Aroostook________--_--_---. 2,463 2,321 2,005 235 162 
Rg Se pa RRS eat Pee 6,708 5,754 7,970 15,364 15,343 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville__-_-. 1,400 1,329 1,346 2,228 2,018 
ES Be” SESS ape EN aae ar oagh FSET amar 37 53 33 33 70 
EL TI iis ese seins com enone 1,020 911 1,325 2,170 2,027 
* Delaware & Mudgson..2........_-..... 5,541 6,399 6,494 13,567 11,579 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___— 7,392 7,799 9,193 11,108 11,513 
BOOCRGIL BF: TERGRINAC nn sn iene 160 225 282 117 104 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton____-__---.- 2,102 1,846 2,352 1,855 1,948 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line___----_--. 323 317 305 . 3,750 3,559 
RR ee rt ees Men Dat ARR RO ON 12,228 12,540 14,433 19,855 18,319 
Grand Trunk Western._..._.-_..-.--- 3,712 3,667 4,842 9,485 9,183 
Lehigh & Hudson River_____------~---- 16i 161 213 3,582 2,922 
Lehigh & New England____.._----~-~---. 1,914 1,922 1,686 1,503 1,629 
NT ia cin gsnninin eeetremsire 8,748 7,870 9,113. 17,257 11,215 
Bn DOM ae ak oa 2,444 2,340 3,598 4,254 4,062 
+ Monongahela__........-..----..-—- 5,647 6,035 6,069 320 332 | 
NN SEIS OPAL LS TATRA a ee 2,476 2,587 1.885 19 39 
- New York Central Lines_____.~---~-- a 47,659 45,033 45,615 59,045 57,095 
SY. N. . & Hattiord....2........- 9,868 9,040 12,427 20,133 18,355 
New York, Ontario & Western___----- ‘ 927 918 1,128 2,684 2,550 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis____-~-~. 6,966 7,078 6,865 18,017 15,357 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western__-_--~--. 549 392 540 2,678 1,525 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie__.__.---------. 7,742 7,283 7,351 8,001 8,060 
Pere. Maraquette.ii.... 2-22.22 ne 4,583 4,454 5,336 8,791 7,867 
Pittsburg & Shawmut__---_---------- 854 712 562 35 3 
‘ Pittsburg, Shawmut & North___----- aie 316 305 414 334 293 
. Pittsburgh & West Virginia_____-----. 1,259 942 747 2,748 3,854 
LR LS LP TRALEE TS SOT OO 393 285 516 948 1,070 
OER eee 6,409 5,807 6,013 13,474 13,012 
Wheeling & Lake Erie__.---------.~~. 5,001 4,626 4,388 5,030 6,190 
Total._ Pas 157,276 151,200 165,685 250,172 232,455 
Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown_._-~-~-~. 706 745 705 1,462 1,233 
Baltimore & Ohic.-........--<.-. — 2,600 37,228 39,184 29,389 27,736 
Bessemer & Lake Erie__.._._--.-~---- 3,302 3,322 3,303 1,489 1,849 
- Buffalo Creek & Gauley_____...----~-- *361 252 320 *5 4 
Gambria & Indiana... ......--.-..... 1,848 1,919 1,856 2 5 
Central R. R. of New Jers¢y__~---~--- aii 6,558 6,413 7,486 21,480 20,705 
CREWE ss eS ence on 623 445 604 85 39 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania___-----~-. 236 261 308 13 16 
Ligonier Valley.___.......-----~--- = 139 128 125 42 56 
Long Island____-~-----_-- .--------- 1,386 987 800 3,680 3,300 
‘ Penn-Reading Seashore Lines._------ 1,684 1,480 1,754 2,659 2,723 
Pennsylvania System___-._.-----+---- 78,637 72,656 77,366 68,648 58,954 
Mending Cesk ssidiie n-ne o « 15,470 14,096 16,603 31,612 30,052 
Union (Pittsburgh) -_.....-------- aw. 49,980 20,616 18,946 5,247 4,728 
Western Maryland 4,135 3,702 4,010 14,963 13,960 
Total 177,675 164,250 172,770 179,776 165,360 
| 
Pocahontas District— 
. Chesapeake & Ohio 29,210 26,148 23,278 12,310 11,179 
Norfolk & Western 22,471 20,911 20,073 7,575 7,430 
> Virginian 4,593 4,815 4,351 2,404 2,474 
Total. 56,274 51,874 47,702 22,289 21,083 
= _ 








Southern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
| Alabama, Tennessee & Northern_..___. 325 389 381 382 394 In Govis. For December 

Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala.________. 879 754 899 2,464 2,840 : ; : 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast_...____. 730 8 799 1,399 1.496; Market transactions in direct 
peony Coast Line Tests sairheats einstein > tip ws 13,672 14,948 12,927 12,218 11,316 | and guaranteed securities of the 
Dertrad OF Gieorgis enn 4,120 4,060 4,520 5,622 4,395 | Gov t f T 3 : t 
Charleston & Western Carolina_..___- 411 433 444 1.856 1.685 | wOvernment for ireasury invest- 
oe ESE SESE RE ae eto 1,733 1,620 1,698 3,982 2978|ment and other accounts resulted 
Columbus & Greenville ________-.___.. 318 365 252 352 229/in net purchases of $4,800,000 
Durham & Southern... 91 89 179 849 337 | luring D : -§ ‘et v f th 
Florida East Coast_______...__._____. 3,207 3,181 1,354 1,909 1,510 | Curing Vecember, secretary OF the 
Gainesville Midland_________________. 55 37 39 142 106 Treasury Morgenthau announced 
Jooeecgrgeenees ween epee ne nnn - 1,155 1,662 1,460 2,697 2,991,;on Feb. 15. In November there 
seorgia SE eras cit ners pierces dehesgetbiichn etiesdiaaliilaiochae 443 400 449 968 529 saline ‘ i. ‘ 
| Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.___..............~ 4,23 3,621 4,441 4,234 5,307 | Were net sales of $5,000,000. 
Ulinois Central System___..____.____. 29.677 25.604 28.768 18.27: 15.746 The following tabulation shows 
Louisville & Nashville_._..... | 25,831 25,053 24,582 12,366 11,289; the Treasury’s transactions in 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah___________ 132 179 190 967 948 re ini tee hs ia 
Mississippi Central__....._...._.____ 32 249 168 672 500 Government securities for the last 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._______ 3,331 3,301 3,234 5,171 5,110 | (WO years: 
a ee Ne 1,086 1,197 1,289 1,677 1,685 1941—. 

leamon i i 430 352 531 1,662 1,200 - 

Richmond, Fred. & Potomac... 431 323 458 11902 9'648 neh ano anne $60,094,000 purchased 
Seaboard Air Line___________________ 11,110 10,546 10,686 10,078 8,987 | _ 1942— 
Southern System________..____.____- 23,801 21,191 24410 26,144 24,855 | January ---~-______ $520,700 sold 
Tennessee Central_.......__...-.____ 688 475 581 1,114 931 | February ~-------_. 29,980,000 purchased 
Winston-Salem Southbound _________. 147 108 126 1,299 979 | pro ~----2------ “Seat iy ae 
UD icici alba signin ——-—-——-- 128,366 120,715 124,865 130,400 117,991 | May -------------. 16,625 purchased 
- ats oe | OUNE WL iin a 250,000 sold 
GUNG og a ee 2,295,000 sold 

Northwestern District— August sess baictiiciileas h 8,446,000 sold 
Chicago & North Western____.________. 16,264 14,397 18,364 14,430 13,044 | September -_-...... 4,500.000 sold 
Chicago Great Western______________. 2,902 2.475 2,751 3,527 3,520 | October ..-----~ 1,000,800 sold 
Chicago, Milw., St, P. & Pac.___-._____ 22,001 19,399 22,414 11,052 10,957 | Navember ~~~ _--_- No sales or purchases 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha_____ 3,882 3,799 4,903 4,075 3,640 | December -........ No sales or purchases 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range____-___. 1,372 1,380 1,203 222 311 1943— 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic_______. 798 657 731 559 493.1 JABUATS bcc anc $14,500,000 sold 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern___._._______ 8,787 8,830 9,786 10,783 10,698 | February __ 90.300,000 sold 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South________ 452 329 509 88 114) March 72,927,750 sold 
ON OEE EEE. 12,475 10,224 11,848 5,763 4,323 | April . OID 400,000 purchased 
Green Bay & Western._.__........... 463 443 597 1,044 624 | May soils .... 35,200,000 sold 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming____.______ 267 245 335 70 73 | June . 145,768,000 sold 
Minneapolis & St. Louis_____.._-_-_ 2,259 1,935 2,410 2,662 2,259 | July... . - 67,757,200 sold 
Minn., St. Paul & S.S. M._.--________. 5,431 4,834 5,696 3,910 Sane + Baie oe 15,800,000 sold 
Northern Pacific... 10,106 8,876 10,436 5,380 4,553 | September _____.__. 2,651,600 sold 
Spokane International... .-._______ 117 39 102 683 304 | October ......No sales or purchase® 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__________ 2,246 1,480 2,605 2,829 2,504 | November $5.000.000 sald 

- | December $4,800,000 purchased 

SS SSPE ie ange 89,822 79,342 94,690 67,077 60,903 si 

Central Western District— Reserve Bank Heads 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System______ win + 94,538 20,834 22,225 14,425 12,067 
TEP RO eT 3,078 3,039 3,349 4,301 4,428 
Bingham & Garfield___..-__-._-_.... 536 4°0 472 95 104 To Meet In Cleveland 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy___-_~--. 21,422 18,822 17,375 12,235 12,288 ; : 
| Chicago & Tilinois Midiand__. ERTS OM 2,962 2,773 2,993 i B43 851 President Matthew J. Fleming 
| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.__.____-~ 12,385 11,605 12,031 3,195 13,677 . 
| Chicago & Eastern Illinois___...._.__. 2,836 2,291 2,794 5,709 5,440 Be en of ye “7 pe gy Bank 7 
Colorado & Southern___--___________- 747 716 762 2,249 ©1799 | Cleveland wi e host to the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western_______-. 3,811 3,812 2,916 5,433 5,576 | Presidents’ Conference on Feb- 
Denver & Sait Lake... .-...-......... 933 862 638 8 7|/ruary 26 and 27 when th 
Port Worth & Denver City____________ 901 995 1,187 1,597 1,057 phen Bs f th P wes aig 
Illinois Terminal___.______--_---__-- 2,144 1,622 1,916 1,888 1,629 | © go e Presidents 0 
| Missouri-Illinois_.._......._...____.. 982 861 1,173 491 513|each of the 12 Federal Reserve 
Nevada Northern-___..._-..._-..._--. 1,914 2,021 1,915 119 127| Banks, will meet in Cleveland for 
North Western Pacific._..........._.. 637 577 722 772 633 : s : 

Peoria & Pekin Union__._._____-___-___ 18 24 12 0 0 eg ng time since the founding 

Southern Pacific (Pacific) ____.______. 28,848 25,981 25,850 15,659 12,278 |Of the Federal Reserve System 

Toledo, Peoria & Western_______.____- 486 297 213 2,186 a nearly 30 years ago. 

Onion Pacific System___--------_--_~ 16,279 13,866 15,261 16,783 4,028 i ; ss : 

tei eee ee ee 713 593 562 1]. ie e two re meeting 

Western Pacific Bisees 1,441 2,282 1,857 2,779 3,417|1n Cleveland, the conferenee will 

— j}continue its sessions on February 

otal ae — 124,611 114,363 116,223 100,776 91,579 /28 and 29 in Washington, D. C., 

; c it was announced by William A. 

Southwestern District— ae Day, conference Chairman and 
Burlington-Rock Island__..--_.-.-_~_ 267 888 175 31 President o r rve 
Gulf Coast Lines SER AL CCS | REE TOO ae OR Sey 7,584 6,781 4,896 2,548 2,414 Ba k c : ma ~ Fede al wae j- 
International-Great Northern_______-. 1,829 3,204 2,264 4,068 3,684 nk of san Francisco. res 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf.....-___-_- 158 350 344 1,242 910; dents of Federal Reserve Banks 
Kansas City Southern_____-__----_--- 5,157 papi op ee ame who will attend the Cleveland 
Louisiana & Arkansas__._____---_---_- 3,275 3,47 é 2,6 ,26 : : Pe 
Litchfield & Madison___-.----_---_- 332 320 409 1,228 1,034 | Meeting, in addition to Mr. Flem- 
Midland Valleyn 3... 2.2... 809 653 540 483 270 |ing and Mr. Day, are: W. W. Pad- 
Missouri & Arkansas____.___.-__-_-_- 238 144 210 505 368 | dock, Boston; Allan Sproul, New 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines___-_-~-- 5,308 6,435 5,041 5,580 6,738 ° VWi ‘ln. 
Missouri Pacific__.____._..__-------- 16.867 16828 17385 20976 19.413| York; Alfred H. Williams, Phila- 
Quanah Acme & Pacific___--___--____ 118 112 154 293 i99 | delphia; Hugh Leach, Richmond; 
St. Louis-San Francisco_________-__-- 8,524 6,933 ¢7e 19.8% +30 W.S. MeLarin Jr., Atlanta; C. S. 
St. Louis Southwestern________-__-_-_-- 3,161 3,051 6 ; 6,058 : A : 
Texas & New Orleans___.........___.. 13.410 12.860 8,183 5,581 5.310 rage age ee eee a 
Dads Ae PROS a ee 4,921 4,294 4,195 8,521 7,238 - Louis; J. N. Peyton, inne- 
Wichita Falls & Southern____________. 72 95 136 52 23|apolis; H. G. Leedy, Kansas City, . 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W._-.-------- 21 20 20 27 59land R. R. Gilbert, Dallas. Ses- 

Total _ 72,051 73,770 62,027 74,260 67,207 — ge —_ ~— star P sont 

ucted a e evelan edera 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. *Previous week's figures. Reserve Bank building, and are 
closed meetings. Casimir A. Sien- 
ka kiewicz, Vice-President of the 
Weekly Statistics Of Paperhoard Industry | federe! Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia, is Secretary of the con- 
We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National | '*T€"Ce. 

Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the L M Ww 

paperboard industry. umber Movement—Week 
The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- Ended February 5, 1944 
dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each According to the National Lum- 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi-|>¢r | Manufacturers Association, 
he activity of the mill based on the time operated. These | Umber Shipments of 404 mills re- 
cates the activity of the mi p . porting to the National Lumber 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total} Trade Barometer were 4.1% 
industry. above production for the week 
ended Feb. 5, 1944. In the same 
STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, cheaper sro ACTIVITY week new orders of these mills 
Co d 

Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity | Were 14.3 To greater than produc- 
Period Received Tons Remaining tion. Unfilled order files of the 

1943—-Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative | reporting mills amounted to 107% 
Pe Weccaisees monic ersnnhmin 172,441 147,467 608,782 93 93 og stags J For reporting pe yg 
Nev, $950 o oe ees 153,126 149,295 608,893 95 93 ea repo 
Wee: Mister i ac Siew 126,726 146,286 587,715 94 93 wood mills, unfilled orders are 
ONG Db hens ant eaatinn — rage 578,434 91 ~ equivalent to 39 days’ production 
NN ea Ss ee 77,664 49,803 602,789 95 
iE SR RRS nt 146.662 148.826 600,323 96 93 at the current rate, and gross 
SCARE” SHES RE AS 139.654 148,431 589,659 96 93 | stocks are equivalent to 33 days 
Beene ee 119,487 136,120 569,689 87 93 production. 

1944 For the year to date, shipments 
CD SERA EE eM NTE 121,212 92,328 589,815 = as of reporting identical mills ex- 
PO RS SE Ne ee 160.567 138,381 612,043 i - order 
ROOTES 7, SER A Rae eine ea 153,097 146,596 614,215 93 90 mace rig ccm by 4.7%; orders 
ii a a SO 131,940 140,457 602,930 93 91 y “tA. 
pL ES TERR RRS 145,735 147,423 597,011 95 92 Compared to the average cor- 
Feb 6... ~~. +--+ see 185,069 151,102 628,048 97 93 responding week of 1935-39, pro~g, 

Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do | duction of reporting mills was 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent | 64.8% greater; shipments were 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- | 39.2% greater; and orders were 
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48.9% greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


At a meeting of the board of 
directors of Federation Bank and 
Trust Company of New York on 
Feb. 8, Joseph Reilly was elected 


a member of the Board. Mr. Reilly | 


is Chairman of the Board of Elec- 
trographic Corp., of New York 
City. 


Arthur S. Kleeman, President 
of the Colonial Trust Company 
ef New York, announces the pro- 
motion of George J. Meehan to 
Assistant Secretary and Treasurer 
from Assistant Manager. Mr. 
Meehan, who is located at the 57 
William Street office, joined the 
Colonial in 1929. 


the Irving Savings Bank of New 
York, announced on 
the board of trustees t 
Bernard F. Martin as Executive 
Vice-President of the savings; 
bank. Mr. Martin recently re- 
signed as Vice-President in the 
Trust Department of the Chase 
National Bank with which he had 
been associated for 14 years as 
head of the Real Estate and Mort- 
gage Department. Mr. Martin's 
business background covers many 
years in the real estate business 
in New York. In 1919, he was a 
member of the firm, Foot & Mar- 
tin, Inc., as buyers and investors 
of real estate, and took care of the 
extensive real estate interests of 
Jeremiah Milbank. Mr. Martin 
has been a member of the board 
of trustees of the Irving Savings 
Bank since 1936 and has served 
as Chairman of the Real Estate 
Committee of the bank for more 
than five years. 


Milton T. Vander Veer, director 
and Vice-President of Home Title 
Guaranty Company, has_ been 
elected a director of Lafayette 
National Bank, of Brooklyn, 
George P. Kennedy, President, 
announced on Feb. 9. 


The death in Florida of Wilson 


| 


| “Chronicle” 


President to Treasurer, the posi- 
‘tion formerly occupied by Mr. 
| Ward. 


Announcement that T. Earle} 
Bourne has been elected First | 
| Vice-President of the East Wash- | 
ington Savings Bank, of Wash- 
‘ington, D. C., succeeding the late 
| James A. Donohoe, was made on 
'Feb. 8, according to the Wash- 
|ington “Post.” William N. Payne, 
|Jr., was elected Second Vice-| 
| President, succeeding Mr. Bourne. 


‘Eccles Stresses Need Of Higher Taxes To 


Meet War Requirements And Combat Inflation 


Contends Government Control Should Act As Stabilizing butes its income to the people 


Influence In 
Employment 


Stressing the imperative need 


time needs of the nation Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board | 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, warned on Feb. 8, that | 
failure to adopt such a program would merely lead to inflation and | 


Helping To Maintain Production and 


of higher tax rates to meet war 


result in difficulty during the transition to peace-time economics. 
Mr. Eccles, it was further noted in the New York “Times” maintained 


lalso that war-time taxes should® 





|be carried over to the peace per-|Eccles said, while also urging 


| According to the San Francisco 
of Feb. 5, Fred A.| 


Ferroggiaro, Executive Vice-| 


| President of the Bank of America, 
Robert A. Barnet, President of | 


National Trust & Savings Asso- | 
ciation, of San Francisco, has been | 


Feb. 8 that| advanced from Vice-Chairman to | of the Tax Institute held in New 
have elected | Chairman of the institution’s gen- | York at the Hotel Pennsylvania 


| 


eral finance committee, President 
L. M. Giannini announced. Mr. 
Ferroggiaro succeeds W. E. Blauer, 
who has retired as an officer of 
the bank after 46 years of bank- 
ing service in California. Mr. 
Blauer will continue, however, as 
a member of the board of directors 
and the general executive commit- 
tee of the bank. 





The net profits of the West- | 
minister Bank, Ltd. (head office | 
London) for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1943, after providing for re- 
bate and taxation, and after ap- 
propriations to the credit of 
contingency accounts, out of 
which accounts full provision 
for bad and doubtful debts has 
been made, amount to £1,347,815. | 
This sum, added to £524,487 
brought forward from 1942, leaves 
available the sum of £1,872,302. 
The dividend of 9% paid last Au- 
gust on the £4 shares and 644% 
on the £1 shares, absorbs £388,481. 
A further dividend of 9% is now 
declared in respect of the £4 
shares, making 18% for the year; | 
and a further dividend of 64% 
on the £1 shares will be paid, 
making the maximum of 12%% 





G. Wing, President of the Provi- 
dence Institution for Savings, oc- 
curred on Feb, 3. Mr. Wing, who 
was 62 years of age, and was well 
known in banking circles, had 
been President of the National 
Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks in 1932-33. Other of his 
connections were indicated in ad- 
vices from Hobe Sound, Fla., to 
the New York “Herald Tribune:” 

He was Chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Banks’ committee on Federal leg- 
islation and was a director of the 
Providence National Bank, the 


Title Guarantee Co. of Rhode Isl- | 


and, the Merchants’ Insurance Co., 
Rhode Island Insurance Company, 
the Old Colony RR. and the Al- 
bany & Susquehanna RR. 

In 1934 he was Chairman of the 
Providence Community Fund cam- 
paign and he was one of the sup- 
porters of the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital of Providence. 


Leland C. Barry, Assistant Vice- 
President of the Union Trust| 
Company of Pittsburgh, has been 
promoted to Vice-President, ac- 
cording to an announcement on 
Feb. 7 by Clarence Stanley, Presi- 
dent. At the same time, accord- 
ing to the Pittsburgh “Post Ga- 
zette,” Florence J. Hill, formerly 
Assistant Secretary, and Robert 
M. Repp., Jr., formerly trust of- 
ficer, were made Assistant Vice- 
Presidents. Frank E. Strobach, E. 
Alexander Hill, Alan S. Christner, 
Jerome P. Corcoran and Richard 
G. Miller, Assistant Trust Officers, 
were made Trust Officers. J. Far- 
ley Walton was elected an invest- 
ment officer and Percy A. Brown 
an Assistant Treasurer. 


The Union Trust Co. of Mary- 
land in Baltimore, announces the 
election of T. Leonard Reeder 
and D. C. W. Ward, Jr., as Vice- 


Savings : 


for the year. The dividends were 
payable (less income tax) on Feb. 
1 to those shareholders whose 
names were registered in the 
books of the company on Dec. 31, 
1943. Two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds has been transferred 
to bank premises reinstatement 
and and rebuilding account and 
£300,000 to officers pension fund, 
leaving a balance of £545,340 to be 
earried forward. 


Total resources of Lloyd’s Bank, 
Ltd., London, at the close of 1943 
are reported at £775,739,715, com- 
pared with £695,385,809 at the end 
of 1942, according to figures ap- 
pearing in the annual report. The 
bank’s deposits are £728,378,634, 
against £646,172,783 at the close of 
1942. Cash in hand and with 
Bank of England was listed at 
£76,816,595, compared with £69,- 
203,956; bills discounted total £29,- 
919,650, against £47,252,710; Treas- 
ury deposit receipts are £225,000,- 
000, compared with £155,000,000; 
investments, £215,805,908, against 
£193,602,648. and loans and ad- 
vances to customers £112,675,815, 
compared with £120,201,230. The 
bank’s net profit for the year 1943 
was reported at £1,515,002, as 
compared with £1,364,082 in 1942. 
The bank’s representative in the 
United States is J. H. Fea, 34 Wall 
St., New York City. 


January Rayon Shipments 

Shipments of rayon filament 
yarn by American mills in Janu- 
ary totaled 41,500,000 pounds, 
states the current issue of the 
Rayon Organon, published by the 
Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
The total compares with ship- 
ments of 43.200,000 pounds re- 
ported for December 1943 and 
37,900,000 pounds shipped in Jan- 
uary last year, said the Bureau 





Presidents of the Company, ac- | 
cording to the Baltimore “Sun.” | 
Mr. Reeder retains the office of | 
Secretary. John E. Weyer was 
promoted from Assistant Vice- 


under date of Feb. 9, which fur- 
ther stated: 


|—In 


| possible date after the war.”’ 


iod with rationing, price controls | 
and wage ceilings to encourage 
efficiency, economy and increas- 
ed production. His remarks fea- 
tured a luncheon session of the 
two day (Feb. 7-8) symposium 


Eccles’ 
reported 


its account of Mr. 
address, the “Times” 
him as saying: 

“The drastic reduction of ex- 
penditures which will take place 
will not justify a premature re- 
duction of “taxes,” he asserted. 
“On the contrary, every attempt 
should be made to bring about a 
balanced budget at the earliest 


Mr. Eccles decried an attitude 
of thinking too much about dol- 
lars in the future and too little 
about war-time duties as doing 
“our country and ourselves a 
great disservice.” 

Our home front fight against 
inflation, he declared, will have 
to continue for some time after 
the peace comes. At the present 
time, however, he maintained 
that our tax effort had been in- 
adequate in relationship to our 
huge war expenditures and had 
lagged far behind that of our 
allies. 

He added that the people of 
this country must anticipate ab- 
sorbing the costs of this war at a 
greater rate than they are doing. 
“We should strengthen in every 
possible way our stabilization 
program during the war period 
since it will be impossible to do 
so after the war, when the im- 
pulse of the people to return to 
normalcy will make it very diffi- 
cult to even maintain established 
controls,” he declared. 

The huge purchasing power 
held by the public, Mr. Eccles 
said, will constitute another post- 
war difficulty and “this will 
largely be a result of our heavy 
reliance upon borrowing in the 
financing of our war expendi- 
tures and particularly upon bor- 
rowing from the banks.” 

Turning to the transition, the 
Federal Reserve Chairman re- 
called the difficulties that fol- 
lowed the last war and added 
that this time the problem would 
be more complex. In 1918 war 
expenditures amounted to only 
$16,000,000,000, as against $90,- 
000,000,000 at the present time, 
he explained. 

Preparations must be made 
now, he continued, for the most 
speedy return of industry to 
peacetime production whenever 
military requirements permit. 
Even then, he cautioned, heavy 
inflationary pressures will con- 
tinue “due to the desire of the 
consumers to satisfy their de- 
ferred demands and requirements 
of business for supplies to take 
care of deferred maintenance and 
improvements and to restock in- 
ventories.” 

It is important therefore that 
prices be held down from the 
outset and that the public be 
confident in this policy, Mr. 





in December’ and 
pounds in January 1943. 


“Stocks of rayon yarn held by 
producers on January 31, 1944 
totaled 7,600,000 pounds as against 
6,100,000 pounds held on Decem- 
ber 31, 1943. 


“Rayon staple fiber stocks held 


12,700,000 





“Rayon, staple fiber shipments 
for January totaled 13,900,000 
pounds against 14,500,000 pounds 


on January 3lst totaled 2,100,000 





held on December 3ist.” 


pounds as against 1,800,000 pounds | 


that assurances be given to the 
millions of bondholders that they 
will not lose by delaying their 
purchases until ample supplies 
again are available. 

American enterprise during 
this period, he asserted, will meet 
its greatest challenge to provide 
peacetime production on a scale 
commensurate with war years. 
This, he estimated, will mean 
employment of at least 55,000,000 
persons, 9,000,000 more than were 
working in 1940, the record year 
to that time. However, he ob- 
served that if this employment 


'figure were to be maintained a 
|sustained post-war demand also 
‘must be created. 

| But this will be unlikely, he 
‘insisted, unless “business distri- 


and unless the people return their 
incomes to enterprise in the pur- 
chase of its goods and services. 


On the other hand, Mr. Eccles 
said he felt that the Government 
control should be a balance wheel 
and a -stabilizing’ influence in 
ihelping to maintain production 
‘and employment by adopting a 
| wise policy. 

He forecast a Federal post-war 
budget that would be over $20- 
/000,000,000 annually. In the light 
|of this he indicated that whole- 
'sale tax reductions were out of 
'the question if a balanced budget 
‘is to be maintained. 


| He suggested possible reduc- 
|tions of indirect levies and mak- 
|ing the personal income tax the 
| main source of revenue after the 
war. In addition he recommended 
_the retention of the excess profits 
|levy during the transition period, 
holding, however, that it might 
‘be desirable to reduce the present 
95 per cent to about 75 per cent. 





President Signs Mustering-Out Pay Bill 
For Discharged Veterans 


The signing by President Roosevelt of the bill providing for 


mustering-out pay for members of 


the armed forces was made known 


on Feb. 4. Congressional action on the legislation, under which dis- 
charged veterans will receive from $100 to $300 when they leave the 
service, was completed on Jan. 26 when the Senate and House ap- 
proved a conference report on a compromise measure and sent it to 


the President for his signature. 

The bill provides that the maxi- 
mum amount of $300 would go to 
servicemen with overseas duty. 
The sum of $200 would be paid to 
those who have served in the con- 
tinental United States for more 
than 60 days, and a $100 payment 
would be made to those on service 
60 days or less. The mustering-out 
pay applies to all officers up to 
the rank of captain. 


In a statement by the President 
with his approval of the bill he 
described the measure as “an im- 
portant first step in program of 
demobilization” and stated that 
other measures recommended in 
the program should also be 
adopted. He urged that provision 
be made for social security credits 
for service men and women for 
the period of their military ser- 
vice, that members of the armed 
forces be permitted to resume 
their interrupted studies, and that 
plans be made to see that there 
will be jobs awaiting the return 
of those in the service. 


The President in his statement 
said: 

“The mustering -out payment 
bill which I have just signed is a 
step in the comprehensive pro- 
gram that I recommended on July 
28, 1943, and again on Oct. 27, 
1943, and Nov. 23, 1943, for the 
special protection of the members 
of the armed forces. It will ease 
the period of transition from mili- 
tary to civilian life by providing 
the funds immediately needed to 
enable our service men and 
women to look for jobs and re- 
sume their peacetime pursuits. 

“It is an important first step in 
the program of demobilization. 
The other measures recommended 
in the program, however, should 
also be adopted. 

“The Federal Government 
should make it financially pos- 
sible, for example, for members 
of the armed forces to resume 
their interrupted studies and to 
educate and train themselves for 
peacetime jobs and _ responsibil- 
ities. The future welfare of this 
nation requires that we promptly 
make good the educational deficit 
created by this war. 

“We must also provide our ser- 
vice men and women with social 
security credits for the period of 
their military service, so that they 
may fully enjoy the benefits of 
the social security laws upon their 
return to civilian life. 

“We must make our plans now 


@ 





!and take all necessary steps to see 
| to it that there will be good jobs 
| awaiting our returning service 
men and women. But we must 
anticipate that there may be un- 
employment during the period of 
reconversion, and we must there- 
fore establish now suitable ma- 
chinery for the payment of rea- 
sonable unemployment allowances 
to those veterans who are unable 
to obtain jobs within a reasonable 
period after their discharge. 


“Through the prompt enactment 
of this program of veteran bene- 
fits, we shall furnish those who 
have served their country in the 
armed services with the sense of 
security which they have richly 
earned and which is so necessary 
to a high fighting morale.” 


In Washington advices Feb. 4 to 
the New York “Times” it was 
stated: 


“The President said after read- 
ing this statement to his news con- 
ference that he did not think the 
Mustering - Out Payment Act 
should be construed in any way as 
a step toward demobilization since 
during a war there is demobiliza- 
tion of one kind or another all the 
time that is not really the demo- 
bilization for which a better word 
would be transition from war to 
peace. 

“Already, he observed, more 
than 1,000,000 service people have 
been demobilized while the total 
strength of the armed forces con- 
tinues to rise. 

“The War and Navy Depart- 
ments said that their plan pro- 
vided that no application for the 
benefits would have to be made 
by qualified service men and 
women now in the service as they 
became eligible, but for persons 
already discharged or relieved of 
active duty applications must be 
filed on an approved form. 

“The law provides that only 
those mustered out after Dec. 6, 
1941, from the services and their 
female branches, are eligible. 
Since that date, the War Depart- 
ment said, there have been about 
1,300,000 discharges or releases 
from all the services.” 








